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INTRODUCTION. 


The following brief Memoirs of a beautiful, engaging, 
and, in many respects, highly gifted woman, require 
little in the way of introduction. While we may 
trace some little negative disingenuousness in the 
writer, in regard to a due admission of her own fail- 
ings, sufficient of uncolourcd matter of fact remains, 
to show the ex])oscd situation of an unprotected 
beauty — or, what is worse, of a female of great per- 
sonal and natural attraction, ex])osed to the gaze of 
libertine rank and fashion, under the mere nominal 
guardianship of a neglectful and profligate husband. 
Autobiography of this class is sometimes dangerous ; 
not so that of Mrs Robinson, who conceals not the 
thorns inherent in the ])aths along which vice exter- 
nally scatters roses. For the rest, the arrangement 
of princely establislmicnts in the way of amour, is 
pleasantly pourtrayed in these brief volumes, which 
in many res])ects are not without their moral. One 
at least is sufficiently obvious, and it will be found in 
the cold-hearted neglect which a woman of the most 
fascinating mental and personal attractions may en- 
counter from those whose homage is merely sensual, 
and whose admiration is but a snaic. 
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At the period when the antient city of Bristol was 
he.sieged by Fairfax’s army, the troops being stationed 
on a rising ground in the vicinity of the suburbs, a 
great ])art of the venerable Minster was destroyed by 
the cannonading before prince Rupert siuTendered to 
the enemy ; and the beautiful gothic structure, which 
at this moment fills the contemplative mind with 
melancholy awe, -was reduced to but little more than 
one half of the original fabric. Adjoining to the 
consecrated hill, whose antique tower resists the 
ravages of time, once stood a monastery of monks of 
the order of St Augustine. This building formed a 
}>art of the spacious boundaries which fell before the 
attacks of the enemy, and became a part of the ruin, 
which never was repaired, or re-raised to its former 
gothic splendours. 

On this spot was built a private house, partly of 
sim]>le, and partly of modern architecture.* The 
front faced a small garden, the gates of which opened 
to the Minster-green (now called the College-green) : 
llie wTst side was bounded by the cathedral, and the 

* Thin mansion was nearly in a ruined state and un- 
inhabitable in the year 170:i. 
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back was supported by the antient cloisters of St 
Augustine’s monastery. A spot more calculated to 
inspire the soul with mournful meditation can scarcely* 
be found amidst the monuments of antiquity. 

In this venerable mansion there was one chaniT)er 
whose dismal and singular constnicture left no doubt 
of its having been a part of the original monastery. 
It was su])ported by the mouldering arches of the 
cloisters ; dark, gothic, and opening on the minster 
sanctuary, not only by casement windows that shed a 
dim mid-day gloom, but by a naiTOw winding stair- 
case, at the foot of which an iron spiked door led to 
the long gloomy path of cloistered solitude. This 
place remained in tlie situation in which I describe it 
in the year 177 d, and probably may, in a more ruined 
state, continue so to this hour. 

In tliis awe inspiring habitation, which I shall 
henceforth denominate the iMinster-house, during a 
tempestuous night, on the twenty-seventh of Novem- 
ber 1/58, I first opened my eyes to this world of 
duplicity and sorrow. I have often heard my mother 
say that a more stormy hour she never remembered. 
The wind whistled round the dark pinnacles of the 
Minster tower, and the rain heat in torrents against 
the casements of her chamber. Through life the 
tempest has followed my footstC])s ; and I have' in 
vain looked for a short interval of repose from the 
persv'verance of sorrow. 

In the male line I am descended from a respectable 
family in Ireland, the original name of which was 
Mac Dennott. For an Irish estate, my great grand- 
father changed it to that of Darby. INly father, who 
was born in America, was a man of strong mind, 
high spirit, and great personal intrepidity. Many 
anecdotes, well authenticated, and v/hich, being 
irrefragable, are recorded as just tributes to his fame 
and memory, shall, in the course of these ineinoiis, 
confirm this assertion. 

My mother was the grand-child of Catherine 8cys, 
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one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Richard 
Scys, Esq. of Boverton Castle, in Glamorganshire. 
Tlie sister of my great grand-mother, named Anne, 
married Peter lord King, who was nephew, in the 
female line, to the learned and truly illustrious John 
Locke, a name that has ac^(uircd celebrity which ad- 
mits of no augmented panegyric. 

Catherine Seys was a woman of great piety and 
virtue; a character which she transferred to her 
daughter, and which has also been acknowledged as 
justly due to her sister lady King.* She quitted this 
life when ray grand-rnother was yet a child, leaving 
an only daughter, whose father also died while she 
was in her infancy. By this privation of paternal care 
my gi*and-mother became the ^leve of her mother’s 
father, and passed the early part of her life at the 
family castle in Glamorganshire. From this period 
till the marriage of my mother I can give but a 
brief account. All I know is, that my grand-inother, 
though wedded unhappily, to the latest period of her 
existence was a woman of amiable and simple man- 
ners, unaffected piety, and exemplary virtue. I re- 
member her well ; and I speak not only from report, 
hut from my own knowledge. She died in the 
year 17^0. 

IMy grand-mother Elizabeth, whom I may, without 
the vanity of consanguinity, term a truly good woman, 
in the early part of lier life devoted much of her time 
to botanic study. She frequently passed many suc- 
cessive months with lad^ Tynt, of Haswell in Somer- 
setshire, who was her god- rather, and who was the 
lady Bountiful of the surrv unding villages. Ani- 
mated by so distinguished an example, the young 

* Collins’s Peerage gives the following account of Ihis* 
lady: “ Peter lord King iiuirneU Anne, daughter of Kichard 
Seys, of Boverton in Glamorganshire, Esq. with whom he 
lived to the day of his death in perfect love and happiness, 
and left by her four sons and two daughters.” Vol. vii. p, 2T3. 
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Klizabeth, who was remarkably handsome,* took 
particular delight in visiting the old, the indigent, 
and the infirm, resident within many miles of litis- 
well, and in preparing such medicines as were useful 
to the maladies of the peasantry. She was the village 
doctress ; and, with her worthy god-mother, seldom 
passed a day without exemplifying the benevolence of 
her nature. 

iVIy mother was bom at Bridg^v'ater in Somerset- 
shire, in the house near the bridge, which is now 
occupied by Jonathan Chub, Esq. a relation of my 
beloved and lamented parent, and a gentleman who, 
to acknowledged worth and a powerful understand- 
ing, adds a superior claim to attention by all the 
acquirements of a scholar and a philosopher. 

My mother, who never was what may be called a 
handsome woman, had nevertheless, in lier youth, a 
peculiarly neat figure, and a vivacity of manner which 
obtained her many suitors. Among others, a young 
gentleman of good family, of the name of Storr, 
paid liis addreSsSes. My father was the object of my 
mother’s choice, though her relations rather wdshed 
her to form a matrimonial alliance with Mr S. Tiic 
conflict between aftection and duty was at length de- 
cided in favour of nw father, and the rejected lover 
set out in despair for Biistol. From thence, in a few 
days after his arrival, he took his passage in a mer- 
chantman for a distant part of the globe ; and from 
that hour no intelligence ever arrived of his fate or 
fortune. I have often heard my mother speak of 
this gentleman with regret and sorrow. 

My mother was between twenty and thirty years 
of age at the period of her marriage. The cere- 
mony was performed at Dunyatt, in tljc county 
* of Somerset. My father was shortly after settled at 

* A portrait of my grand -moilior, whi n a was ser n 
!)y mv inotln r at Ilaswcll in .Soirifiscislnre, ihr scat of Sir 
(’. K. Tvnt, jonny yvavs nflfr 1 wu.j I'Oiii. 
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Hristol, and durin^^ the second year after their milon 
a son was born to bless and honour them.* 

Three years after my mother jjave birth to a daugh- 
ter, named Elizabeth, who died of the small-pox at 
the age of two years and ten months. In the second 
winter following this event, which deeply afflicted the 
most affectionate of parents, I was bom. She had 
afterwards two sons : William, who died at the age 
of six years ; and George, who is now a respectable 
merchant at Leghorn in Tuscany. » 

All the offspring of my parents were, in their in- 
fancy, uncommonly hand.some, excepting myself. 1’he 
boys were fair and lusty, with auburn hair, light 
blue eyes, and countenances peculiarly animated and 
lovely. I was swarthy ; my eyes were singularly 
large in proportion to rny face, which was small and 
round, exhibiting features peculiarly marked with the 
most pensive and melancholy cast. 

The great difference betwixt my brothers and my- 
self, in point of personal beauty, tended much to 
endear me to my parents, particularly to my father, 
whom I strongly resembled. The early propensities 
of my life were tinctured with romantic and singular 
characteristics; some of which I shall here mention, 
as proofs that the mind is never to be diverted from 
its original bent ; and that every event of my life has 
more or less been marked by the progressive evils of 
a too acute sensibility. 

1'lie nursery in wliicli I passed my hours of in- 
fancy was so near the great aisle of the Minster, that 
the organ, which re-echoed its deep tones, accom- 
panied by the chaunting of the choristers, was dis- 
tinctly heard both at morning and evening service 
1 remember witli what pleasure I used to listen, and 

* I may with triilh, and without vanity, make this re 
mark. The estimable being here mentioned was nanu'd 
John ; he died on the 7th of December 1700, at Leghorn 
^in 'fuseany, where he had been many years established us 
L merchant of the first rc»|»ectabilily. 
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how much I was? delighted whenever I was permitted 
to sit on the winding steps which led from the aisle 
to the cloisters. 1 can at this moment recall to 
memory the sensations I then experienced ; the tones 
that seemed to thrill through my heart, tlie longing 
which I felt to unite my feeble voice to the full 
anthem, and the awful, though sublime impression 
which the church service never failed to make upon 
my feelings. While my brothers were playing on 
the green, before the ^linster, the servant who at- 
tended us has often, by my earnest entreaties, suffered 
me to remain beneath the great eagle which stood in 
the centre of the aisle, to support the book from 
which the clergyman read the lessons of the day ; 
and nothing could keep me away, even in the coldest 
seasons, but the stern looks of an old man, whom I 
named Black John from the colour of his beard and 
complexion, and whose occupations within the sacred 
precincts were those of a bell-ringer and sexton. 

As soon as I had leaimed to read, my great delight 
was that of learning epitaphs and monumental in- 
scriptions. A story of melancholy import never 
failed to excite my attention; and, before I was seven 
years old, I could correctly repeat Pope’s Lines to 
the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady; Mason’s 
Elegy on the Death of the beautiful Countess of 
Coventry ; and many smaller poems on similar sub- 
jects. I had then been attended two years by various 
masters. Mr Edmund Broadrip taught me music, my 
father having presented me with one of Kirkinan’s 
finest harpsichords, as an encitement to emulation. 
Even there my natural bent of mind evinced itself. 
The only melody which pleased me was that of the 
mournful and touching kind. Two of my earliest 
favourites were the celebrated ballad by Gay, begin- 
ning, “ ’Twas when the sea was roaring,” and the 
simple pathetic .stanzas of the “The Heavy Hours,” 
by the poet lord Lyttelton. ’J^hesc, though nature 
had given me but little voice, I could at seven years ' 
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of age sing so pathetically, that my mother, to the 
latest hour of her life, never could bear to hear the 
latter of them repeated. They reminded her of 
sorrows, in which I have since painfully learned to 
sympathize. 

The early hours of boarding-school study I pasSsed 
under the tuition of the Misses More, sisters to the 
lady of that name whose talents have been so often 
celebrated. The education of their youiig pupils was 
undertaken by the five sisters. In my inind^s eye,'’ 

I see them now before me ; while every circumstance 
of those early days is minutely and indelibly impressed 
upon my memory. 

I remember the first time I ever was present at a 
dramatic representation : it was the benefit of that 
great actor* who was proceeding rai)idly towards the 
liighest paths of fame, when death dropped the 
oblivious curtain, and closed the scene for ever. The 
part which lie performed was King Lear : his wife, 
afterwards Mrs Fisher, played Corclelia, but not with 
suHicient evlat to render the profession an object for 
lu r future exertions. The whole school attended ; 
Mr PowePs two daughters being then ])uj>ils of the 
Misses xMore. Mrs John Kemble, then Miss P. Hop- 
kins, was also one of my school-fellows ; as was the 
daugiiter of Mrs Palmer, formerly Miss Pritchard, 
and afierwards Mrs Lloyd, 1 mention tliesc circum- 
stances merely to prove that memory does not de- 
ceive me. 

In my early days my father was prosperous, and 
my mother was the happiest of wives. She adored 
her cliildren ; she devoted her thoughts and divided 
her affections between them and the Icnderest of 
husbands. Their spirits now, I trust, are m happier 
regions, blest, and re-nnited for ever. 

If there could be found a fault in the conduct of 
my mother towards her cliildren, it was that of a 


* Mr Powel. 
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too unlimited indulgence, a too tender care, which 
blit little served to arm their breast against the per- 
petual aiTows of mortal vicissitude. My father’s 
commercial concerns were crowned with pi^sperity. 
His house was opened by hospitality, and his gene- 
rosity was only equalled by the liberality of fortune : 
every day augmented his successes; every hour 
seemed to increase his domestic felicity, till I attained 
my nintli year, when a change took place as sudden 
as it was unfortunate, at a moment wlien every lux- 
ury, every happiness, not only brightened the present, 
but gave promise of future felicity : a scheme was 
suggested to my father, as wild and romantic as it 
was perilous to hazard ; which was no less than that 
of establishing a whale fishery on the coast of La- 
brador ; and of civilizing the Esquimaux Indians, in 
order to employ them in the extensive undertaking. 
During two years this eccentric plan occupied his 
thoughts by day, his dreams by night ; all the smiles 
of prosperity could not tranquillize the restless spirit : 
and, while he anticipated an acquirement of fame, he 
little considered the perils that would attend his 
fortune 

My mother (who, content with affluence, and 
happy in beholding the prosperity of her children, 
trembled at the fear of endangering either), in yain 
endeavoured to dissuade my father from puttii^ his 
favourite scheme in practice. In the early part his 
youth lie had been accustomed to a sea life, anc^ hpbig 
bom an American, his restless spirit was ever busied 
in plans for the increase of wealth and lionourto his 
native country ; whose fame and interest were then 
s unifed to those of Britain. After many dreanm of suc- 
cess and many conflicts betwixt prudence and ambition , 
he resolved on putting his scheme in practice; the 
potent witchery possessed his brain, and all the per- 
suasive powers ot reason shrunk before its 

Full of the important business, iny misguidjeo parent, 
repaired to the inctroiiolis, and on his arrival'Wd the 
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plan before the late earl of Hilsborougli, sir Hugh 
rtUliser, the late earl of Bristol, lord Chatham (father to 
the present Mr William Pitt), the chancellor lord Nor- 
thington, who was my godfather, and several otlier 
equally distinguished personages; who all not only 
approved the plan but commended the laudable and 
public spirit which induced my father to suggest it. 
The prospect appeared full of promise, and the I^a- 
brador whale fishery was expected to be equally pro- 
ductive with that of Greenland. My parent’s com- 
mercial connections were of the highest respectability ; 
while his own name for worth and integrity gave a 
powerful sanction to the eccentric undertaking. 

In order to facilitate this plan, my father deemed 
it absolutely necessary to reside at least two years in 
America. My mother, who felt an invincible anti- 
pathy to the sea, heard his determination with grief 
and horror. All the persuasive powers of afFection 
failed to detain him ; all the pleadings of reason, pru- 
dence; a fond wife, and an infant family, proved 
ineffectual. My father was determined on departing, 
and my mother’s \inconquerable timidity prevented 
her beijig the companion of his voyage. From this 
epochjiydate the sorrows of my family. 

He wled for America. His eldest son, John, was 
previously placed in a mercantile house at Leghorn. 
My yoiatger brothers and myself remained with my 
mother at Bristol. Two years was the limited time 
of his absence, and, on his departure, the sorrow of 
my parents was reciprocal. IMy mother’s heart was 
almost bursting with anmiish; but even death would 
to her have been preferjude to the horrors of crossing 
a tempestuous ocean and quitting her children; my 
father having resolved on leaving my brothers and 
myself in England for education. 

Still the comforts, and even the luxuries of life, 
distinguished our habitation. The tenderness of my 
mother’s affection made her lavish of every elegance ; 
and the darlings of her bosom were dressed, waited 
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on, watched, and indulged with a degree of fondness 
bordering on folly. My clothes were sent for from 
London ; my fancy Avas indulged to the extent of its 
caprices ; I was flattered and praised into a belief that 
I was a being of superior order. 'I'o sing, to play a 
lesson on the harpsicord, to recite an elegy, and to 
make doggerel verses, mad'e the extent of my occupa- 
tions, while my person improved, and my mother’s 
indulgence was almost imexampled. 

My father, several years before his departure for 
America, had removed from the Minster-house, and 
re.sided in one larger, and more convenient for his 
increased family. This habitation was elegantly ar- 
ranged ; all the luxuries of plate, silk furniture, 
foreign wines, tkc. evinced his knowledge of what 
was Avorth enjoying, and displayed that Avarm hospi- 
tality Avhich is often the characteristic of a British 
merchant. This disposition for the good things of 
the Avorld influenced even the disposal of his cliil- 
dren’s comforts. The bed in Avhich J slept Avas of the 
richest crimson damask ; the dresses Avhich we wore 
Avere of the finest cambric: — during the summer 
months Ave were sent to Clifton-hill for the advan- 
tages of a purer air ; and I never was permitted to 
board at school, or to pass a night of separation from 
the fondest of mothers. 

3Ianjr months elapsed, and my mother continued 
to receive the kinde.st letters from that husband, 
Avhose rash scheme filled her bosom with regret and 
apprehension. At length the intervals became more 
frequent and protracted. The professions of regard, 
no longer fioAving from the heart, a.ssumed a lal>oured 
style; and seemed rather the efforts of honourable 
feeling than the involuntary language of confidential 
affection. My mother felt the change, and her oflllic- 
tion Avas infinite. 

At length a total silence of several months awoke 
her mind , to the sorroAVs of neglect, the torture of 
compunction ; she now lamented the timidity which 
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)iad divided her from a husband’s. bosom, the natural 
fondness which had bound her to her children ; — for 
while her heart bled with sorrow and palpitated with 
apprehension, the dreadful secret was unfolded, — and 
the cause of my father’s silence was discovered to be 
a new attachment ; — a mistress, whose resisting nerves 
co\ild brave the stormy ocean, and who had con- 
sented to remain two years with him in the frozen 
wilds of America. 

This intelligence nearly annihilated my mother, 
whose mind, though not strongly organizea, was ten- 
derly susceptible. She resigned herself to grief- I 
was then at an age to feel and to participate in her 
sorrows. I often wept to see her wee]) ; I tried all 
my little skill to soothe her, but in vain : the first 
shock was followed by calamities of a different nature. 
The scheme in which my father had embarked his for- 
tune failed, the Indians rose in a body, hurst his settle- 
ment, murdered many of his people, and turned the 
produce of their toil adrift on the wide and merciless 
ocean. The noble patrons of his plan deceived him 
in their , assurances of marine protection, and the 
island of m'omise presented a scene of barbarous deso- 
lation. ^flThis misfortune was rapidly followed by 
other iSKninercial losses : and to complete the vex- 
ations which pressed heavily on my mother, her rash 
husband gave a bill of sale of his wliole property, by 
the authority of which we were obliged to (|uit our 
home, and to endure those accumulated vicissitudes 
for which there aj)])eared no remedy. 

It was at this period of trial that my mother \vas 
enabled to prove, by that unerring touchstone, adver- 
sity, who were her real and disinterested friends. 
Many with affected commiseration dropped a tear, or 
rather seemed to drop one, on the disappointments 
of our family ; while others, with a malignant tri- 
iimpli, condemned the exjiensive style in which my 
father had reared his children ; the studied elegance 
which had characterized my mother’s dress and habi- 
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tation, and the liospitality which was now marked by 
the ungrateful epithet of prodigal luxuriance, but 
which had evinced the open liberality of my father^s 
heart. 

At this period my brother William died. He was 
only six years of age, but a promising and most lovely 
infant. His sudden death, in consequence of the 
measles, nearly deprived my mother of her senses. 
She was deeply affected : but she found, after a period 
of time, tliat consolation which, springing from the 
bosom of an amiable friend, doubly solaced her afflic- 
tions. This female was one of the most estimable of 
her sex ; she had been the widow of sir Charles Er- 
skine, and Avas then the wife of a respectable medical 
man who resided at Bristol. 

In the society of lady Erskine my mother gradually 
recovered her serenity of mind, or rather found it 
soften into a religious resignation. But the event 
of her domestic loss, by death, was less painful than 
that Avhich she felt in the alienation of my father’s 
affections. She frequently heard that he resided in 
America with his mistress ; till, at the expiration of 
another year, she received a stimmons to meet him 
in London. 

Language would but feebly describe the ^ Varying 
emotions Avhich struggled in her bosom. At th^ 
interesting era she was pre])aring to encounter 
freezing sconi, or the contrite glances, of eithe^ 
estranged or a repentant husband ; in either case^her 
situation tvas replete with anticipated chagrin | for 
she loved him too tenderly not to participate eyen in 
the cwjffuish of his compunction. His letter,^ Avliich 
was civil, requested particularly that tl^ chil- 
dren miPit b^^ie companions of her journey.’ ' We 
departed for the metropolis. 

I was not then quite ten years old, thougli:^ tall 
and formed in my person that I might haA;c passed 
for twelve or Uiirteen. ]\Jy brother George ^aa a 
few years yc^jjpt^r- On our arrival in I^^ngdh wj 
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l*epaired to my father^s lodgings in Spring^gardens. 
Ue received us, after three years absence, with a 
mixture of pain and pleasure; he embraced us with 
tears, and his voice was scarcely articulate. My 
mother^s agitation was indescribable ; she received a 
cold embrace at their meeting ; — it was the last she 
ever received from her alienated husband. 

As soon as the first conflicts seemed to subside, 
my father informed ray mother that he was deter- 
mined to place my brother and myself at a school in 
the vicinity of London ; tliat he purposed very shortly 
returning to America, and that he would readily pay 
for my mother’s board in any private and respectable 
family. This information seemed like a death-blow 
to their domestic hopes. A freezing, formal, pre* 
meditated separation from a wife who was guiltless 
of any crime, who was as innocent as an angel, seemed 
the very extent of decided misery. It was in vain 
that my mother essayed to change his resolution, and 
influence his heart in pronouncing a milder judgment ; 
my father was held by a fatal fascination ; he was the 
slave of a young and ai’tful woman, who had availed 
herself of his American solitude, to undermine his 
aflections for his wife and the felicity of his family. 

This deviation from domestic faith was the only 
darkjshade that marked my father’s character. He 
possessed, a soul brave, liberal, enlightened and in- 
gcMUpus. He felt the impropriety of his conduct. 
Yet, ^though his mind was strongly organized, though 
his understanding was capacious, and his sense of 
honour delicate even to fastidiousness, he was still 
the dujje of his passions, the victim of an unfortunate 
attachment. 

Within a few days of our arrival in London tve 
were placed for education in a school at Chelsea. 
The mistress of this seminary was perhaps one of 
the most extraordinary women that ever graced, or 
disgraced society ; her name was Mcribali Lorrington. 
She was the most extensively accomplished female 
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that I ever remember to have met with : her mental 
poAvers were no less capable of cultivation than supe- 
riorly cultivated. Her father, whose name was Hull, 
had from lier infancy been the master of an academy 
at Earl's Court, near Fulham; and early after his 
marriage losing his wife, he resolved on giving this 
daughter a masculine education. Meribah was early 
instmcted in all the modem accomplishments, as well 
as in classical knowledge. She was mistress of the 
Latin, French, and Italian languages ; she was said 
to be a perfect arithmetician and astronomer, and 
possessed the art of painting on silk to a degree of 
exquisite perfection. But, alas 1 with all these advan- 
tages she was addicted to one vice, which at times so 
completely absorbed her faculties, as to deprive her 
of every power, either mental or corporeal. I’hus, 
daily and hourly, her superior acquirements, her 
enlightened understanding, yielded to the intempe- 
rance of her ruling infatuation, and every power of 
reflection seemed lost in the unfeminine proi)ensity. 

All that I ever learned I acquired from tliis extra- 
ordinary woman. In those hours when her senses 
were not intoxicated, she would delight in the task, 
of instructing me. She had only five or six pupils, 
and it was my lot to be her particular favourite, 
always, out of school, called me her little frien(|,« 
made no scniple of conversing with me, (sorri'etiipiijl^ 
half thiC night, for I slept in her chamber), on 
tic and confidential affairs. I felt for her a very * 
cere affection, and I listened with peculiar atten 
to all thdKssons she inculcated. Once I 
her ii^^t^mng the particular failing which disgfjj^jied 
so iiijHKent a being : she pleaded, in excusi^ft^t, 
the «Hitigable regret of a widowed heart, a^ jyith 
compaction declared, that she flew to intoxicat^ aa 
the only refuge from the pang of prevailing sotrA^ v X 
continued more than twelve months under tlwSare 
of Mrs. Lorrington, during w’hich period my ]|pbher 
boarded in a clergyman’s family at Chelsea# ^ ap- 
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plied rigidly* to study, and acquired a taste for books, 
which has never, from that time, deserted me. Mrs 
Lorrington frequently read to me after school hours, 
and I to her : I sometimes indulged my fancy in 
writing verses, or composing rebuses ; and my go- 
verness never failed to applaud the juvenile composi- 
tions I presented to her. ‘ Some of them, which I 
preserved and printed in. a small volume shortly after 
my marriage, were written when I was between 
twelve and thirteen years of age ; but as love was the 
theme of my poetical phantasies, I never showed 
them to my mother, till I was about to publish them. 

It was my custom, every Sunday evening, to drink 
tea witli my mother. During one of those visits, a 
captain in the British navy, a friend of my father’s, 
became so partial to my person and manners that a 
proposal of marriage shortly after followed. My 
mother was astonislied when she heard it, and, as 
soon as she recovered from her surprise, inquired of 
my suitor how old he thought me : his reply was, 
** about sixteen.’’ My mother smiled, and informed 
him that I was then not quite thirteen. He apj)eared 
to be sceptical on the subject, till he was again as- 
sured of the fact, when he took his leave with evident 
chagrin, but not without expressing his hopes that, on 
his return to England, for he was going on a two 
year’s expedition, I should be still disengaged. His 
sliip foundered at sea a few months after, and this 
amiable gallant officer perished. 

1 had remained a year and two months with Mrs 
Lorrington, when pecuniary derangements obliged 
her to give up her school. Her father’s manners 
were singularly disgusting, as was his appearance ; 
for he wore a silvenr beard which reached to his 
breast ; and a kind of Persian robe which gave him 
the external appearance of a necromancer. He was 
of the anabaptist pensuasion, and so stern in his 
conversation that the young pupils were exposed to 
perpetual terror : added to these circumstances, the 
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failing of his daughter became so evident, that e\ en 
during school hours slio was frequently in a state of 
confirmed intoxication. Tliese events conspired to 
break up the establishment, and I was shortly after 
removed to a boarding-school at Battersea. 

The mistress of this seminary, Mrs Leigh, was a 
lively, sensible, and accomplished woman, her daugh- 
ter was only a few j^ears older than myself, and ex- 
tremely amiable as well as lovely. Here I miglit have 
been happy, but my father^s remissiiess in sending 
pecuniary supplies, and my mother’s dread of pecu- 
niary inconvenience induced her to remove me : my 
brother nevertheless still remained under the care of 
the reverend Mr Gore, at Chelsea. 

Several inontus elapsed, and no remittance arrived 
from my father. I was now near fourteen years old, 
and my mother began to foresee the vicissitudes to 
which my youth might be exposed, unprotected, ten- 
derly educated, and without the advantr.ges of fortune. 
My father’s impracticable scheme had impoverished 
his fortune, and deprived his children of that afHu- 
ence which, in their infancy, they had been taught to 
hope for. I cannot speak of my own person, hut my 
partial friends were too apt to flatter me. I was natu- 
rally of a pensive and melancholy character ; mjr re- 
flections on the changes of fortune frequcntJ|J j^ve 
me an air of dejection which perhaps excited a;^mte- 
rest beyond what might have been awakened by the 
vivacity or bloom of juvenility. 

I adored my mother; she was the milde^> the 
most imoffcnding of existing mortals; her i^tnper 
jWas cheerfujL as her heart was innocent ; shn^eheld 
Sier cliildrel^ it seemed fatherljess, and she rfsiiiDlved, 
by honourable, means, to sup^rt them. this 

purj)ose a ^mivenicnt house was hired a® Lillie 
Chelsea, and furnished, for a ladies* boardin^cliool. 
Assistants of every kind were engaged, ai^; I was 
deemed worthy of an occupation that flat|^ed my 
self-love, :mf}vlspi)res9ed ray mind sort of 
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domestic coiivSequence. The Eng^liah languaj^e was 
my department in the seminary, and I was permitted 
to select passages both in prose and verse for the 
studies of my infant pupils : it was also my occupa- 
tion to superintend their wardrobes, to see them 
dressed and undressed by the servants or half- 
boarders, and to read sacred and moral lessons, on 
saints’ days and Sunday evenings. 

Sliortly after my mother had established herself at 
('helsea, on a summer’s evening, as I was sitting at 
the window, I heard a deep sigh, or rather a groan of 
anguish, which suddenly attracted my attention. 
The night was approaching rapidly, and I looked to- 
wards the gate before the house, where 1 observed a 
woman evidently labouring under excessive afflic- 
tion; I instantly descended and approached her 
She, bursting into tears, a.sked whether I did not 
know her. Her dress was tom and filthy ; — she was 
almost naked ; — and an old bonnet, which nearly hid 
her fac^, so completely disfigured her features that I 
bad not the smallest idea of the person who was then 
almost sinking before me. I gave her a small sum of 
money, and inquired the cause of her apparent agony : 
slie tOjik my hand and pressed it her lips. — “ Sweet 
girl,”|p,id she, “ you are still the angel I ever knew 
[ you !” — I was astonished ; she raised lier bonnet — 
;;> tier fine dark eyes met mine. It was Mrs Lorring- 
ton. — 1 led' her into the house ; my mother was not 
at hofne. I took her to my chamber, and, with the 
assistance of a lady who was mur French teacher, I 
clothed and comforted her. She refused to say how 
she came to be in so deplorable a situation ; and took 
her leave. It was in vain that 1 entreated, that I 
onjured her to let m^ know \vhere I might send to 
icr. JShe refused to give me her address, but pro- 
lised that in a few days she would call on me again, 
t is impossible to describe the wi’etched appeai*ance 
>f this accomplished woman ! The failing to which 
he had now yielded, as to a monster that would 
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destroy lier, was ev ident even at the moment whei 
fdxe was speaking to me. I saw no more of her ^ bii 
to my infinite regret I was informed some years wter 
that she had died, the martyr of a premature decay 
brought on by the indulgence of her prppensity to inj 
toxication — in the workhouse of Chelsea ! 

The number of my mother’s pupils, in a few months 
amounted to ten or twelve : and just at a period mtker 
an honourable independence })roinised to cheer *th( 
days of an unexampled parent, ray father unexpected!) 
returned from America. The pride of his soul was 
deeply wounded by the step which my mother hat 
taken : he was oifended even beyond the bounds oi 
reason ; he considered his name as disgraced, hi.' 
conjugal reputation tarnished, by the ])ublic mode 
which his wife had adopted of revealing to the world 
her unprotected situation. A prouder heart nevei 
palpitated in the breast of man than that of my father : 
tenaciofid of fame, ardent in the pursuit of visionary 
schemes; he could not endure the exposure of his 
altered fortune ; while hope still beguiled him with 
her flattering promise, that time would favour his 
projects, and fortune, at some future period, reward 
him with success. 

At tl le expiration of eight months my mother, by 
my father’s positive command, broke up her establish- 
ment, and returned to London. She engaged lodg- 
ings in the neighbourhood of Marylebone. My father 
then resided in Green street, Grosvenor square. His 
provision for his family was scanty, his visits few. 
He had a new scheme on foot respecting the Labra- 
dor coast, the particulars of which I do not re- 
member ; and all his zeal, united with all his inte- 
rest, was employed in promoting its accomplish- 
ment. My mother, knowing that my father publicly 
resided with his mistress, did not even hope for his 
returning affection. She devoted herself to her chil- 
dren, and endured her sorrows with the patience of 
conscious rectitude. 
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At this period my father frequently called upon us, 
and often attended me while we walked in the fields 
near Marylebone. His conversation was generally of 
a domestic nature, and he always lamented that fatal 
attachment which was now too strojigly cemented by 
time and obligations ever to be dissolved without an 
ample j)rovision for Elenoi*, which was the name of 
my*^ather’s mistress. In one of our morning walks 
we called upon the earl of Northington, my father 
having somesjcornniercial business to communicate to 
his lordship. Lord Northington then resided in 
Berkeley s(piare, two doors from Hill street, in the 
house which is now occupied by lord llobcrt Spencer. 
W'e were received with the most marked attention and 
politeness, (1 was presented as the god-daughter of 
the late chancellor lord Northington), and my father 
was requested to dine with his lordship a few days 
after. From this period 1 frequently saw lord North- 
ington, and always experienced from him the most 
flattering and gratifying civility. I was tlien a child, 
not more than fourteen years of age. 

'rhe finisliing points of iny education I received at 
Oxford-house, Marylebone ; 1 was at this period 
within a fev/ months of fifteen years of age, tall, and 
nearly such as my partial friends, the few whose 
affection have followed me from childhood, remember 
me. My early love for lyric harmony had led me to 
a fondness for the more sublime scenes of dramatic 
poetry. I embraced every leisure moment to write 
verses ; I even fancied that I could compose a tragedy, 
and more than once unsuccessfully attempted the 
arduous undertaking. 

The dancing master at Oxford-house, Mr Hussey, 
was then ballet-master at Covent Garden theatre. 
Mrs Hervey, the governess, mentioned me to him as 
possessing an extraorrlinary genius for dramatic ex- 
hibitions. My figure was commanding for my age, 
and (ray father’s ^pecuniary embarrassments augment- 
ing by the failure of another American project) my 
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mother was consulted as to the propriety of my 
making the stage my profession. Many cited ex- 
amples of females who, even in that perilous and 
arduous situation, preserved an unspotted fame, in- 
clined her to listen to the suggestion, and to allow of 
^my consulting some master of the art, as to my 
capability of becoming an ornament to the theatre. 

Previous to this idea my father had again quitted 
England : he left his wife with assurances of good-will 
— his children with all the agonies of parental regret. 
When he took leave of my mother, his emphatic words 
were these — I never shall forget them — “ Take care 
that no dishonour falls upon my daughter. If she is 
not safe at my return I will annihilate you!” My 
mother heard the stem injunction, and trembled 
while he repeated it. 

I was, in consequence of my wish to appear on the 
stage, introduced to Mr Hull of Oovent Garden 
theatre ; he then resided in King street, Soho. He 
lieard me recite some passages of the character of 
Jane Shore, and seemed delighted with my attempt. 

I was shortly after presente(l, by a friend of my 
mother’s, to Mr Garrick ; Mr Murphy, the celebrated 
dramatic poet, was one of the party ; and we passed 
the evening at the liouse of the British Roscius in 
the Adelphi. This was during the last year that he 
dignified the profession by his public appearance. 
Mr Garrrick’s encomiums were of the most gratify- 
ing kind. He determined that he would in 

^ the same play with me on the first night’s but 

what part to choose for my dSitt was a difficult ques- 
tion. I was too young for anything beyond the 
girlish character ; and the dignity of tragedy afforded 
but few opportunities for the display of su<^i juvenile 
talents. After some hesitation^ my tutor nxed on 
the part of Cordelia. His own Lear never be 
forgotten. 

It was not till the period when every tiling wsA, ^ 
arranged for iny appearance, that the last, solemn 
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injunction so emphatically uttered by my father, nearly 
palsied my motlier’s resolution. She dreaded the 
perils, the temptations to which an unprotected girl 
would be exposed in so public* a situation ; while my 
ardent fancy was busied in contemplating^ a thousand 
triumphs, in which my vanity would be publicly 
gratified, whhout the smallest sacrifice of my private 
cliaracter. 

While this plan was In agitation, I was one evening 
at Drury lane theatre with my mother and a small 
party of her friends, when an ofiicer entered the box. 
His eyes were fixed on me, and bis persevering atten- 
tion at length nearly overwhelmed me with con- 
fusion. The entertainment being finished, we de- 
parted. The stranger followed us. At that period 
iny mother resided in Southampton huildings, Chan- 
cer}' lane, for the protection which a venerable and 
respectable friend ofiered, at a moment when it was 
so necessary. Tliis friend was the late Samuel 
Cox, esq. the intimate friend of Mr Garrick, and an 
honour to those laws of which he was a distinguished 
lU'ofessor. 

It was Mt JJiM*rick*s particular request that I would 
frequent the tSfetre as much as possible till the period 
fixed dh for my appearance on the stage. I had now 
just complelea my fifteenth year, and my little heart 
throbbed with impatience for the hour of trial. My 
tutor most sanguine in his expectations of my 
success, and every rehearsal seemed to strengthen his 
flattering opinion. 

It happened that, several evenings following, the 
tranger officer, whose name, for motives of delicacy 
:» wards his family, I forbear to mention, followed me 
) and from the theatre. It was in vain that he 
[fered his attentiori^TO the box ; my mother’s fro^vn 
pd assiduous care ionised them effectually. But 
le perseverance . of a bad mind in the accomplish- 
ent of a bad action is not to be subdued. A letter 
5 written and conveyed to me through the hands 
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of a female servant ; I opened it ; I read a declaration 
of tho most ardent love : the writer avowed himself 
the son of lady*****, and offered marriage; he 
was graceful and handsome ; I instantly delivered the 
letter to my mother ; — and shortly after he was, by an 
acquaintance, presented lyith decorous ceremony. 

The idea of my appearing on the stage seemed to 
distract .this accomplished suitor. My mother, who 
but approved a dramatic life, was more than /la//* 
inclined to favour the addresses of captain ***♦*. 
The injunction of my father every hour became more 
indelibly impressed on her memory ; she knew his 
stern and invincible sense of honour too well to 
hazard the thought of awakening it to vengeance. 

After a short period, the friend who had preseute® 
capt. •*♦***#, alarmed for my safety, and actuated 
by a liberal wish to defend me from the artifice of Ijda 
associate, waited on my mother; and, after some 
'hesitation, informed her that my lover was already 
tnip^d ! that he had a voung and amiable wife in a 
kingdQ|^;^d that ne apprehended some diabo- 
lical stratage^^or the enthralment of my honour. 
My mother^s consternation was infinite : the impor- 
tant secret was communicated to me, and I felt little 
regret in the loss of a husband, when I reflected that 
a matrimonial alliance would have compelled me to 
relinquish my theatrical profession. | ‘'j 1 Ct • 

I had also at tliis period another profesUd>admirer ; 
a man of a splendid fortune, but nearly old enough 
to he my gi’andfatber : this suit I never would listen 
to ; and the drama, the delightful drama, seemed tho 
very criterion of all human happiness. 

r now found myself an object of attention whenever 
I appeared at the theatre. 1 1^1 been too often m 
public not to be observed ; it was buzzed about 
that I was the juvenile pupil of (larrick, — the pro- 
mised Cordelia. My person improved daily ; yet a sort 
of dignified air, which from a child I had acquired^ 
effectually shielded me from the attacks of iinperti- 
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nence or curiosity. Gamck was delighted with 
everything I did. lie would sometimes dance a 
minuet with me, sometimes request me to sing 
the favourite ballads of the day ; but the circum- 
stapee which most pleased him, was my tone of 
voice, which he frequently lold me closely resembled 
that of his favourite Cibber. 

Never shall I forget the enchanting hours which I 
passed in Mr Garrick’s society ; he appeared to me 
as one who possessed more power, both to awe and 
to attract, than any man 1 ever met with. His smile 
was fascinating, but he had at times a restless 
peevishness of tone which excessively affected his 
hearers ; at least it affected me so that I never shall 
forget it. 

(jpposite to the house in which I resided, lived 
John Vernon, Cvsq. an eminent solicitor. I observed 
a young inmate of his habitation frequently watching 
me with more than ordinary attention. He was 
handsome in person, and his countenance was over- 
cast by a sort of languor, the effect of sickness, which 
rendered it peculiarly interesting. Frequently when 
I approached the window of our drawing-room this 
young observer would bow, or turn away with evident 
emotion. I related the circumstance to my mother, 
and from that time the lower shutters of our windows 
were perpetually closed. The young lawyer often 
excited iny mirth, and my mother’s indignation ; and 
the injunction of my father was frequently rej)eated 
by her, with the addition of her wish, that I was 
once well married.” 

Every attention which was now paid to me aug- 
|ented my dear mother’s apprehensions. Slie fun- 
nel every man a seducer, and every hour an hour of 
cumulating peril I 1 ^ know what she was doomed 
pel, for that Being who formed my sensitive and 
petually aching lieai-t knows that I have shice 
hV. 

|mong other friends who were in the habit of 
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visiting my mother there %vas one, a Mr Wayman, an 
attorney, of whom she entertained the highest opinion. 
He was distinguished by the patronage of Mr Cox, 
and his reputation required no other voucher. One 
evening a party of six was proposed for the following 
Sunday ; with much persuasion my mother con- 
sented to go, and to allow that J should also attend 
her. Greenwich was the place fixed on for the din- 
ner ; and we prepared for the day of recreation. It 
was then the fashion to wear silks. I remember 
that I wore a nightgown of pale blue lustring, with 
a chip hat, trimmed with ribands of the same colour. 
Never was I dressed so perfectly to my own satisfac- 
tion 5 I anticipated a day of admiration ; — heaven can 
bear witness that to me it was a day of fatal victory ! 

On our stopping at the Star and Garter, at Green- 
wich, the person who came to hand me from the 
carnage was our opposite neighbour in Southampton- 
buildings. I was confused ; but my mother was 
indignant. Mr Wayman presented his young friend 
—that friend wjio was ordained to he my husband 1 

Our party dined ; and earN in the evening we 
returned to liondon. Mr Kobiiison Trained at 
Greenwich for the benefit of the air, being recently 
recovered from a fit of sickness. Dupng the re- 
mainder of the evening, Mr Wayman expatiated on 
the many good qualities of his friend -Jl^ir Robinson : 
spoke of liis future expectations from a rich old 
uncle ; of his probable advancement in his profes- I 
sion ; and, more than all, of his enthusiastic i^mira- 
tion of me, 

A few days after, Mr Robinson paid my mother a 
visit. We had now removed to Villars stre^, York 
buildings; rny mother’s fondness for hoOks of a 
moral and religious character was not lost OTpn iny 
new lover ; and elegantly bound editions of >ii(Ervey’.s 
Meditations with .some others of a similar descrip- 
tion were presented, as small tokens of admiratioii 
and r« .‘ pect. My mother was beguiled hy these little 
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interestini^ttentions, and soon began to feel a strong 
predilectiW in favour of Mr Robinson. 

Every day some new mark of respect augmented 
my mother’s favourable opinion ; till Mr Robinson 
became so great a favourite, that he seemed to her 
the most perfect of existing beings. Just at this 
period my brother George sickened for the small- 
pox ; my mother idolized him ; he was dangerously 
ill. Mr Robinson was indefatigable in his attentions, 
and my appearance on the stage was postponed till 
the period of hia perfect recovery. Day and night 
Mr Robinson devoted himself to the task of consoling 
my mother, and of attending to her darling hoy ; hourly, 
and indeed momentarily, Mr Robinson’s praises were 
reiterated with enthusiasm by my mother. He was 

the kindest, the best of mortals ! ” the least ad- 
dicted to worldly follies, and the man, of all others, 
wjhpra she should adore as a son-in-law. 

' My brother recovered at tVie period when I sick, 
ened from the infection of his disease. I felt little 
terror at the approaches of a dangerous and deform- 
ing malady ; for, I know not why, but personal 
beauty has never been to me an object of material 
solicitude. It was now that Mr Robinson exerted all 
his assiduity to win my affections; it was when a 
destnictive disorder menaced my features, and the 
few graces that nature had lent them, that he pro- 
fessed a disinterested fondness ; every day he attended 
with the zeal of a brother, and that zeal made an 
impression of gratitude upon my heart, which was 
the source of all my succeeding sorrows. 

During my illness Mr Robinson so powerfully 
wrought upon the feelings of my mother, that she 
prevailed on me to promise, in case I should recover, 
to give him my hand in marriage. The words of my 
father were frequently repeated, not without some 
, inuendos that I refused my ready consent to a union 
'■\rith Mr Robinspn, from a blind partiality to the 
libertine captain ♦*♦*♦♦*. Repeatedly urged and 
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hourly reminded of my father’s vow, l^t last con- 
sented; and the bans were published wile 1 was 
yet lying on a bed of sickness ; — I wjis then only a 
few months advanced in my sixteenth year. 

JVIy mother, whose affection for me was boundless, 
notwithstanding her hopes of my forming an alliance 
that would be productive of felicity, still felt the 
most severe pain at the thought of our approaching 
separation. She was estranged from a husband’s 
affections ; she liad treasured up all her fondest hopes 
ill the society of an only daughter ; she knew tliat 
no earthly pleasure can compensate for the loss of 
that sweet aymiiathy which is the bond of union 
betwixt chdd and parent. Her regrets were infinite 
as they were evident ; — and Mr Hobinson, in order 
to remove any obstacle which this consideration 
might throw in the way of our marriage, voluntarily 
proposed that she should reside with us. He repre- 
sented roe as too young and inexperienced to 8ij|:pe^- 
intend domestic concerns; and while he iiatteredi 
my mother’s amour propre, he rather requested her 
aid as a sacrifice to his interest than as an obligation 
conferred on her. . 

The bans were published three successive^^updays 
at St Martin’s church, and the day was fij^d .f6r bur 
marriage , — the Ucelfih of April. It wa^Aot till all 
preliminaries were adjusted that Mr Bqjiinspn, with 
much apparent agitation, suggested the necessity of 
keeping our union a secret. I was ast^iished at the 
propos^; but two reasons were given fojf hi^ liavi^ 
made it, both of which seemed plauMblb i ftie fibt 
was, that Mr Robinson had still three months . to 
serve before his articles to Messrs Vernon and 
derton expired : and the second was, tfo^hope whjcb 
a young lady entertained of forming j|„^atrimoi:ilaI 
union with Mr Robinson as soon^'iis that peribd 
should arrive. The latter reason alarmed me, Iwt 1 
was most solemnly assured that all the affectioirxvj^'^ 
cherishcal on the lady’s part ; that IMr Robinson was 
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particularly averse to the idea of such a marriage, and 
that as soon as lie should become of age his inde- 
pendence would place him beyond the control of any 
person whatsoever. 

I now proposed deferring our wedding-day till that 
period. I pleaded that I thought myself too young 
to encounter the cares and important duties of domes- 
tic life ; I slirunk from the idea of everything clan- 
destine, and anticipated a thousand ill consequences 
that might attend on a concealed marriage. My 
scruples only seemed to increase Mr Robinson’s im- 
patience for that ceremony which should make me 
his for ever. He represented to my mother the dis- 
approbation which my father would not fail to evince 
at my adopting a theatrical life, in preference to en- 
gaging in an honourable and prosperous connection. 
He so powerfully worked upon the credulity of my 
beloved parent, that she became a decided convert to 
his opinions. My youth, my person, he represented 
as the destined snares for my honour on a public 
stage, where all the attractions of the mimic scene 
would combine to render me a fascinating object. 
He also persuaded her that my health would suffer 
hy^the fatigues and exertions of the profession, and 
that probably I might be induced to marry some man 
who would not approve of a mothefs forming a part 
in our domestic establishment. 

These circumstances were repeatedly urged in 
favour of the union. Still I felt an almost instinctive 
repugnance at the thought of a clandestine marriage. 
My mother, whose parental fondness was ever watch- 
ful for my safety, now imagined that my objections 
proceeded from a fixed partiality towards the liber- 
tine captain *****»♦, who, though he had not the 
temerity to present himself before my mother, per- 
sisted in writing to me, and in following me when- 
ever I appeared in public. I never spoke to him 
after the story of Ijis marriage w'as rej)eated to my 
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mother ; I never corresponded with him, <1 

decided and proud indignation whenever hSFhame 
was mentioned in my presence. 

My appearance on the stage had been put off from 
time to time, till Mr Garrick became impatient, and 
desired ray mother to allow of his fixing the night 
of important trial. It ‘was now that Mr Robinson 
and my mother united in persiiadin^pae to relinquish 
my project ; and so perpetually, &ihg three days, 
was I tormented on the subject, — so ridiculed for 
having permitted the bans tb he published, and 
afterwards hesitating to fulfil my contract, that I con- 
sented — and was mairied. 

As soon as the day of my wedding was fixed, 
it was deemed necessary that a total revolution 
should take place in my external appearance. I had 
till that period worn the habit of a child^^d the 
dress of a woman so suddenly assnmed^||p rather 
awkwardly upon me. Still, so juvenile my ap- 
pearance, that even two years after my union with 
Mr Robinson I wOvS always accosted with the appella- 
tion of Miss, whenever I entered a shop, or was in 
company with strangers. My manners were ho less 
childish tlian my appearance ; only tliree hl^onths 
before I became a wife, I had dressed a d^ii/wd 
such was mv dislike to the idea of a matrimd5||il alli- 
ance, that the only circumstance which indited me 
to marry was, that of being still permitt^-tp reside 
with my mother, and to live separatedy®, -least 
some time, from my hUsband. fW? # 

My heart, even when I knelt at the Wir, 
free from any tender impression as it had beitt at|||ie 
moment of my birth. I knew not the sensatioii®^ 
any sentiment beyond that of esteem ’ 
a stranger to my bosom. I had never, 
being who was destined to inspire 
might influence my fancy, or excite aii interesJB^bv 
mind ; and I well remember that even 
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pronouncing the marriage vow, my fancy involunta- 
rily wandered to that scene where I had hoped to 
sujiport myself with ciclat and reputation. 

'riie ceremony was performed by Dr Saunders, the 
venerable vicar of St Martin’s, who, at the conclusiim 
of the ceremony, declared tliat he had never before 
performed the office for so youhg a bride. The clerk 
officiated as father ; my mother, and the woman who 
0 })ened the pews, were the only witnesses to the union. 

“ was dressed in the habit of a quakcr ; a society to 
which, in early youth, I was particularly j)artial. 
From the church we repaired to the house of a female 
friend, where a splendid breakfast was waiting : 1 
changed my dress to one of white muslin, a chip 
hat adorned with white ribbons, a white sarsnet scarf- 
cloak, and slippers of white satin embroidered with 
silver. I mention these trilling circumstances because 
tbey lead to some others of more im])ortance. 

From the house of my mother’s friend we set out 
for the inn at Maidenhead-bridge, Mr Robinson and 
myself in a phaeton, my motlier in a post-chaise ; we 
were also accomjjanicd by a gentleman by the name 
of Balack, a very in titrate acquaintance and school- 
fellow of my husband ;* wlio was not apprised of our 
weddipg, but who nevertheless considered Mr Robin- 
son tny avowed suitor. 

Dn his first seeing me, he remarked that I was 

dressed* Uhe a bride.^' The observation over- 
whelmed me with confusion. During the day I was 
more than pensive, 1 was melancholy; I considered 
all that had passed as a vision, and would scarcely 
persuade myself that the union which 1 bad permitted 
to be solemnized was indissoluble. My mother fre- 
quently remarked my evident chagrin ; and in the 
cveni»ig, while we strolled together in the garden 
which was opposite the inn, I told her, with a torrent 

> 

* This gentloffian has since, upon the death of his uncle 
Uken the name of Haqway. 
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of tears, the ronchers of my sincerity, that I was the 
most wretched of mortals ! that I felt the most per- 
fect esteem for Mr Robinson ; but that, according to 
my ideas of domestic happiness, there should be a 
warm and powerful union of soul, to which I was yet 
totally a stranger. 

During my absence from town a letter was written 
to Mr Garrick, informing him that an advantageous 
marriage (for my mother considered Mr Robinson as 
the legal heir to a handsome fortune, together with an 
estate in South Wales) had induced me to relinquish 
my theatrical prospects ; and a few weeks after, meet- 
ing Mr Garrick in the street, he congratulated me on 
my union, and expressed the warmest wishes for my 
future happiness. 

The day after our marriage Mr Robinson proposed 
dining at Henley-iipon-lTiames. My mother would 
not venture in the phaeton, and Mr Balack occupied 
the place which wajj declined by her. On taking his 
seat between Mr Robinson and myself, he remarketj, 
** Were you married, I should think of the holy 
anathema — cursed is he that partctli man and 
My countenance was suddenly suffused with the.aeep- 
est scarlet : I cautiously concealed the effecfe wMch 
his remarks had produced, and we proce^dj^'on 
our journey. ; 

Descending a steep hill betwixt Maidenhe^Tthicket 
and Henley, w'c met a drove of oxen. Jiue comic 
opera of the Padlock was then in high celebrity, and 
our facetious little friend a second time (Ksfportccrtcd 
me, -by saying, in tlio words of Don Diego, 1 don’t 
like oxen, 1 wish they had been a flock ^ of sheep !*’ 
I now began to discover the variety of unpleasant 
sensations which, even undesignedly, must arise from 
conversation, in the presence of thqw who w^e 
clandestinely married. I also trembl^.3^ith appre- 
hension, lest anything disgraceful should^Mtach itself 
to my fame, by bring seen under douUfiil circi|in 
stance?: in the society of Mr Robinson. 
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On our return to London after ten days absence, 
a house was hired in Great Queen street, Lincoln’s 
inn fields. It was a largo old fashioned mansion, 
and stood on the spot where the Freemasons’ tavern 
has been since erected. This house was the proi)erty 
of a lady, an acquaintance of my mother, the widow 
of IVlr Worlidge, aii artist of considerable celebrity. 
It was handsomely furnished, and contained many 
valuable pictures oy various masters. I resided witii 
my mother ; j\Ir Robinson continued at the house of 
Messrs Vernon yid Elderton, in Southampton build- 
ings. 

The stated time of concealment elapsed, and still 
my husband was perpetually at chambers in Lincoln’s 
inn. Still he was evidently under the control of 
his articles, and still desirous that our marriage 
should be kept a secret. My mother began to feel 
a considerable degree of irujuietiide upon the subject ; 
particularly as she was intormed that Mr Robinson 
was not exactly in that state of expectation which he 
had represented She found that he was already of 
age, and that he had still some months to serve of 
his clerksliip. She also heard that he was not the 
nej)hew and heir, but the illegitimate son of the man 
from whom he exj)ccted a liandsome fortune : though 
he had an elder brother, now commodore William 
Robinson, who was then in India, reaping the fruits 
of&dustry under the patronage of lord Clive. 

It was now for the first time that my mother re- 
pented the influence she had used in promoting our 
uniou. She informed Mr Robinson that she ap]>re- 
hended some gross deception on his part, and that 
she would no longer consent to our marriage being 
kept a secret. Tiie reputation of a darling child, she 
alleged, was at stake ; and though during a few weeks 
the ^vo^ld might have been kept in ignorance of my 
marriage, some circumstances that had transpired, 
now rendered an immediate disclosure absolutely 
heccssary. 


)) 
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Mr Robinson, finding my mother inexorable, re- 
solved on setting out for Wales, in order to avow our 
marriage and to present me to his uncle, for sucli he 
still obstinately denominated his father. My mother 
wished to avail herself of this opportunity to visit her 
friends at Bristol, and accordingly we set out on the 
journey ; we passed throujjh Oxford ; visited the 
different colleges ; proceeded to Blenheim, and made 
the tour, a tour of pleasure, with the hope of soothing 
my mother^s resentment, and exhilarating my spirits, 
which w'ere now perpetually dejectci^. I cannot help 
mentioning that, shortly after my marriage, I formed 
an acquaintance with a young lady, whose mind was 
no less romantic than my own ; and while IMr Ro- 
binson was occupied at chambers, we almost daily 
passed our morning hours in Westminster Abbey. 
It was to me a soothing and a gratifying scene of 
meditation. — J have often remained in the gloomy 
cha})cls of that sublime fabric, till J became as it were 
an inhabitant of another world. TIk; dim light of 
the Gothic windows, the vibration |if my footsteps 
along the lofty aisles, the train of reflections that the 
scene inspired, were all suited to the temper of my 
fioul • and the melancholy propensities of my earliest 
infancy seemed to revive with an instinctive^ energy, 
vdiieii rendered them tlie leading charactciistics of 
my existence. Indeed the world has mistaken tlie 
character of my mind; I have ever been the 
verse of volatile and dissipated ; I mean i^bt to w^rite 
my own eulogy, though w'ith the cand^ and sen- 
sitive mind I shall, I trust, succeed in my^^vindicatiou. 

On our arrival at Bristol, IMr Robinson thoiiglit it 
most adviseable to proceed towards Tregunter, the 
seat of his uncle, alone, in order to pren^e him for 
iny cordial reception, or to avoid the tortitication I 
should experience, should he refUvse tQ‘|anction our 
union. j\Ir Robinson left me a few ^ineas, and 
promised that his absence should ba; wiort and 
affection increasing. 
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I had now been married near four months : and, 
though love wOvS not the basis of my fidelity, honour, 
and a refined sense of feminine rectitude, attached me 
to the interest as well as to the person of my husband. 
I considered chastity as the brightest ornament that 
could embellish the female mind ; ajul I regulated my 
conduct to that tcnoiir which has principal more than 
affection to strengthen its progress. 

At Bristol iny mother experienced the most gra- 
tifying reception ; all her former friends rejoiced to 
see her ; I was invited daily to feasts of hospitality, 
and I found that fortune was, to common minds, a 
never-failing passport. Mr Robinson was repre- 
sented as a young man of considerable expectations, 
and his wife was consequently again received as the 
daughter of Mr Darby. The house in which 1 first 
opened my eyes to this world of sorrow, the minister, 
its green, the school-house where I had passed many 
da)'s, the tomb of luy lost relatives in the church of 
St Augustine, w'crc all visited by me with a sweet 
and melancliofy interest. But the cathedral, the 
brass eagle in the middle aisle, under’ which, when 
an infant, I tised to sit and join in the loud anthem, 
or cliaunt the morning service, most sensibly attached 
me. I longed again to occupy my place beneath 
expanding wings, and once I went, before the 
"iis|rvice began, to gratify my inclination. 

# Language cannot describe the sort of sensation 
which I felt, when I heard tlie well-known, long- 
remembered organ flinging its loud peal through the 
gothic structure. T hastened to the cloisters. The 
nursery windows were dim, and shattered ; the house 
was sinking to decay. I'lie mouldering walk was 
gloomy, ami my spirits were deprt'ssed beyond de- 
scription : I stood alone, rapt in meditation : “ Here,” 
said I, ** did my infant feet pace to and fro ; here, did 
\ climb the long stone bench, and swiftly measure it, 
at the peril of my safety. On those dark and wind- 
ing Fteps, did I sit and listen to the fulUtoned organ, 
: the loud anthem, and the bell, which called 
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risliioners to prayer/' I entered the cathedral once 
more ; I read and re-read the monumental inscrip- 
tions : I paused ujjon the grave of Powell ; I dropped 
a tear on the small square ground tablet which bore 
the name of Evelyn.* Ah I how little has the mis- 
judging world known of what has passed in my mind, 
even in the apparently gayest moments of my exist- 
ence ! How much have I regretted that ever I was 
bom, even when I have been surrounded with all that 
could gratify the vanity of woman I 

Mr Robinson on his arrival at Tregunter dispatched 
a letter informing me that his uncle seemed disposed 
to act handsomely, but that he had only ventured to 
avow an intention to marry, fearful of abruj^tly de- 
claring that he liad been already some montlis a hus- 
band. Mr Harris, for that was the name of my 
father-in-law, replied, that ‘Mie hoped the object of 
his choice was not tm young /” At this question Mr 
Robinson was somewhat disconcerted. — ‘^A young 
wife,** continued Mr Harris, “ cannot mend a man’s 
fortune : how old is the girl you have chosen 
Slie is nearly seventeen I** 

I was then only fifteen and a few months. 

“ I hope she is not handsome,** was the second ob- 
servation. You say she is not rich ; and beauty, 
without money, is but a dangerous sort of portion/* 
“ Will you sec her?’* 

I have no objection,** said Mr Harris. 

“ vShc is now with her mother at Bristo^j^for/’ 
continued Mr Robinson, with some hesitati<i&ii “ she 
is mij 

INir ,^rris paused, and then replied, Wfll ! •‘’tay 
with only a few days, and then you'l^kll fetch 
her. If the thing is done, it cannot be un4^e. Slio 
is a gentlewoman, you say, and I can liav^jkp reason 
to refuse seeing her.** 

Tlie same letter which contained this mclligenco, 
also requested me to prepare for my ioSlnflfV « 


* A friend of our family. 
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desired me to write to a person whom Mr Robinson 
named in London, and whom I had seen in his com- 
pany, for a Slim of money which would be necessary 
for oiir journey. Tliis person was Mr John King, — 
then a money-broker in Goodman’s-Fields ; but I was 
an entire stranger to the transaction which rendered 
liirri tlie temporaiy source of my Imsband’s finances. 

One or two letters passed on this subject, and I 
waited anxiously for my presentation at 1 regunter. 
At length the period of Mr Robinson’s return arrived, 
and we set out t ogether, while iny mother remained 
with her friends at Bristol. Crossing the old passage 
to Chepstow in an open boat, a distance though not 
extended, extremely perilous, we found the tide so 
strong, and the night so boisterous, that we were 
apprehensive of much danger. 'I'he rain poured and 
the wind blew tein})estuously. The boat was full of 
j)assenger8, and at one end of it were placed a drove 
of oxen. My terror was infinite : — I considered this 
storm as an ill omen ; but little thought that, at 
future peJiriods of my life, I should have cause to 
regret th^t / had )wt periahrd ! 

Durijig'iipur journey Robinson entreated me to 
overlgHl^^ything harsh that might appear in the 
mann^Ktif his uncle ; for he still denied that Mr 
Harris was his father. But, above all things, he con- 
jured me to conceal my real age, and to say that I was 
some year.s older than he knew me to be. To tins 
proposal I readily consented, and I felt myself firm in 
courage at the moment when we came within sight of 
Tregunter. 

Mr Harris was then building the family mansion, 
and resided in a pretty little decorated cottage which 
was afterwards converted into domestic oflices. We 
passed through a thick wood, the mountains at every 
brake meeting our eyes covered with thin clouds, and 
rising in a sublime altitude above the valley. A more 
romantic space ol scenery never met the human eye ! 

I felt my mind inspired with a iiensive melancholy. 
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and was only awakened from my reverie by the post- 
boy stopping at the mansion of Trcgunter. 

Mr Harris came out to receive me. I wore a dark 
claret-coloured riding habit, with a white beaver hat 
and feathers. He embraced me with excessive cor- 
diality, while Miss Robinson, my husband^s sister, 
with cold formality led me into the house. I never 
shall forget her looks or her manner. Had her bro- 
ther presented the most abject being to her, she could 
not have taken my hand with a more frigid demeanor. 
Miss Robinson, though not more than twenty years 
of age, was gothic in her appearance and stiff in her 
deportment ; she was of low stature, and clumsy, with 
a countenance peculiarly formed for the expression of 
sarcastic vulgarity — a short snub nose, turned up at 
the point, a head thrown back with an air of hauteur; 
a gaudy-coloured chintz gown, a thrice-bordered cap, 
witli a profusion of ribbons, and a countenance some- 
what more ruddy than was consistent with even pure., 
health, presented the personage whom I was to know 
as my future companion and kinswoman ! 

Mr Harris looked like a venerable Hawthorn; a 
brown fustain coat, a scarlet waistcoat edged with 
narrow gold, a pair of woollen spatter-dashe>S^^d.a 
gold laced hat, formed the dress he genera|jjf;Wwe. 
He ahvays rode a small Welch pony, and waf^ldoi^ 
in the house except at eating-time, from sun-rbo to 
the close of the evening. 

There was yet another personage in the domestic 
establishment, wdio was by Mr Harris regarded as of 
no small importance : this was a venerabja house- 
keeper of the name of Mary Edwards. |Ar8 Molly 
was the female Mentor of the family; she dined at 
the table with Mr Harris ; she was the governess of 
the domestic department ; and a more overbearing, 
vindictive spirit never inhabited the lieart of mortid 
than that which pervaded the soul of the ill-natured 
Mrs Molly. 

It may easily be conjectured that my time passed 
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' heavily in this uninteresting circle. I was condemned 
either to drink ale with ‘ the ^squire,* for Mr Harris 
was only spoken of by that title, or to visit the me- 
thoclistical seminary wdiich lady Huntingdon had es- 
tablished at Trcvccca, another mansion-house on the 
estate of Mr Harris. Miss Robinson was of this 
sect ; and though Mr Harris was not a disciple of the 
Himtingdonian school, he was a constant church 
visitor on every Sunday. His zeal was indefatigable ; 
and he w'ould jfrecpiently fine the rustics, (for he was 
a justice of the peace, and had been sheriff of the 
county,) when h<5 heard them sw'ear, though every 
third sentence he uttered was 'attended by an oath 
that made his hearers shudder. 

1 soon became a considerable favourite of ‘ the 
's(piire,* but I did not find any yielding qualities 
about the hearts of Miss Betsy or Mrs MoUv. Tliey 
observed me with jealous eyes ; they considered me 
as an interloper, whose manners attracted jMr Harrises 
and who was likely to iliminish tiieir divided 
in the family. I found tliem daily growing 
my society j I perceived their side-long 
gliii®?^hen I was complimented by the visiting 
on my good looks, or taste in the choice of 
mJP^^ses. Miss Robinson rode on horseback in a 
caSihSM^^e-guard, with a high-crowned bonnet. I 
wo^;|i||Mi mable habit, and looked like something 
hui&ii^^^pnvy at length assumed the form of inso- 
taunted perpetually on the folly of 
ap^ea^Ti||\jlike a woman of fortune ; — that a lawyer's 
wife had Sfe right to dress like a duchess ; and that, 
though rt ':it be very accomplished, a good house- 
wife had ^^;casion for harpsichords and books ; 
they beloi ^ ?tb women who brought wherewithal to 
support tl^ Such was the language of vulgar 
illiberal nai ! yet for three weeks 1 cndiued it 
])atiently. 

• Knowing ttikt Mr Harris was disposed to think 
favourably of me — that he even declared hq. should 
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have liked me for his wife, had I not married Toniy** 
though he was then between sixty and seventy years 
of age, I thought it most prudent to depart, lest 
through the inacliinations of Miss Betsy and Mrs 
Molly I should lose the share I had gained in his 
affections. My mother was still at Bristol ; and the 
morning of our departure being arrived, to my in- 
finite astonishment, Mr Harris proposed accomi)any- 
ing us thither. It was in vain that Molly and Miss 
interfered to prevent him ; he swore that he would sec 
me vsafe across the channel, whatever might be the 
consequence of his jouniey. We siet out together. 

On onr arrival at Bristol Mr Harris was presented 
to my mother, and by her intoduced to many re- 
spectable friends. lie was consequently invited to 
several dinner parties. I was his idol ; lie would 
dance with me ; when he had taken the evening 
draught he would sing with me, and I was to him the 
most delightful of beings. Many embellishmentS'lor 
Tregunter-house were submitted to my taste ^d 
choice; and I remember, on bis giving ordei^'for 
the marble chimney-pieces', he said, “ Choose 
you like them, Mrs Robin.son, for they are 
and Tom when I am no more.” Indeed he 
assured me, while 1 was at Tregunter, that.tiwfiH^ 
should be my husband’s. 

After passing many days at Bristol Mi^flptb re- 
turned to AValcs, and our party sot out fOiOllMNi* 
Mr Robinson’s mind W'as easy, and 
confirmed by the kindness of ins uncle ; (klh 

sidered himself as the most hai*j>y of Wc 

removed from Great Queen street, to a No. 13 

in Hatton garden, which had been rccrthjj^^dt. .Mr 
Rpbinson hired it, and furnished l)cculiar 

eJegancc. I frequently inquired into'Mfij/ eitcnt of 


^'gancc. I frequently inquired into'Mj; eitcnt of 
his finances, and he as often assur^^tl^ tTiat the y 
were in every respect competent to htt.JfSpcnses. In 
addition to our domestic establishment^ hir E<jbinHon 
pui’chaa^d a handsome phaeton, with sa^^e hordes for 
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liis own use; and I now made iny ddbut, though 
scarcely emerged beyond the boundaries of childhood, 
ill the oroad hemisphere of fashionable folly. 

A new face, a young person dressed with peculiar, 
but simple elegance, was sime to attract attention at 
places of public entertainment. The first time I 
went to Ranelagh ray habit was so singularly plain 
and quaker-like, that all eyes were fixed upon me. I 
wore a gown of liglit brofrn lustring with close round 
cuffs (it was then the fashion to wear long ruffles) ; 
my hair was without powder, and my head adorned 
with a plain round cap and a white chip hat, without 
any ornaments whatever. 

The second place of polite entertainment to which 
j\lr Kobinson accompanied me was the Pantheon 
concert, then the most fashionable assemblage of the 
gay and the distinguished. At this place it was cus- 
tomary to apjiear much dressed; large hoops and 
high feathers were universally worn. i\Iy hahit was 
composed of pde pink satin, trimmed witlj broad 
sable ; my dear mother presented me a suit of rich 
and valuable point lace, which she had received from 
my fi^tjxer, as a birth-day gift ; and I w'as at least some 
ho'^'toployed in decorating my person for this new 
spl|||8(;bf fascination : I say some hours, because my 
at that period required some arrangement, 
owing to the visible increase of my domestic solicitudes. 

As soon as I entered the Pantheon rotunda, I never 
shall forget the impression which my mind received : 
the splendour of the scene, the dome illuminated with 
variegated lamps, the music, and the beauty of the 
women, seemed to present a circle of encliAitment. 

I recoitt'tthat the most lovely of fair forms met my 
eyes in that of lady Almeria Carpenter. The coun- 
tenance which most pleased me was that of the lat%| 
IMrs Baddeley. llie first countess of Tyreonntd also 
appeared with considerable MU, But the buzz of 
.the room, tlie unceasing murmur of admiration, 
tended the marchioness Townshend : I took my scat on 
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a sofa nearly opposite to that on which she was sittings, 
and 1 observed two persons, evidently men of fashion, 
speaking to her ; till one of them, looking towards 
me, with an audible voice inquired of the other 
“ Who is she 

Tiieir fixed stare disconcerted me, I rose, and, 
leaning on my husband’s arm, again mingled in the 
brilliant circle. The inquiries followed us ; stopping 
several friends, as we walked round the circle, and 
repeatedly demanding of them, Who is that young 
lady in the pink dress trimmed with sable?” — IMy 
manner and confusion plainly evinced that 1 was not 
accustomed to the gaze of impertinent high breeding. 
I felt uneasy, and proposed returning home, when 1 
perceived that our two followers w'ere joined by a 
third, who, on looking at me, said, 1 think I know 
her,” It was the late earl of Northington. 

We had now to pass the group in order to quit the 
rotunda. Lord Northington, leaving his companions;, 
approached me. Miss Darby, or I am mistaken,” 
said lie, with a bow of marked civility. 1 repUj^, 
that ray name was now changed to that of Rohip9A; 
and, to prevent any awkward einbarras.sine^l^^p- 
sen ted my husband, on whose arm I was still 
Lord Northington continued to walk round 
theon with us, made many inquiries after in^^Sm^er, 
complimented me on the improvement of uty person-, 
and “ hoped that he should be permitted/^ pay bis 
respects to Mr and Mrs Robinson.” 

We now entered the tea-room; ther^^as a 
seat vacant ; I was considerably fatigued, and 8a|(ie« 
what faint with the heat of tlie rotunda ^ 
the tea-room, and seated myself on a 
door. In a few minutes lord Nortliptgton bre^ht 
me a cup of tea, for Mr Robinson did hot like to i^ve 
me alone ; and at the same time g^e^nted hlf i'vo 
inquisitive friends, lord Lyttelton and captain^y.*^' 
cough. ^ 

I m»v, proposed departing. Mr Kohinson accom* 
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panied mo to the vestibule ; and while he was seek- 
ing the carriage, lord Lyttelton offered his wservices. 

I had never till that evening heard his name ; hut 
there was an easy etfrontery in his address tliat com- 
pletely disgusted, while his determined gaze distressed 
and embarrassed me ; and I felt inexpressible satis- 
faction when Mr Robinson returned to tell me that 
the carriage was ready. 

On the following morning lords Northington, Lyt- 
telton, and colonel Ayscough, made their visits of 
ceremony. Mr Robinson was not at home, but 1 
received them, tliough not without some embarrass- 
ment. I was yet a child, and wholly unacquainted 
with the manners of the world. Y'et, young as I 
was, 1 became the traveller of its mazy and perilous 
paths. At an age when girls are generally at school, 
or indeed scarcely emancipated from the nursery, I 
was presented in society as a wife,— *and very nearly 
as a mother. 

Lord Lyttelton, who was perhaps the most accom- 
plished libertine that any age or country has pro- 
due^ with considerable artifice inquired after Mr 
llollbiiOD, professed his earnest desire to cultivate his 
acquaiii^ce, and, on the following day, sent him a 
card of invitation. Lyttelton was an adept in the 
artifice^ fashionable intrigue : he plainly perceived 
that both Mr Robinson and myself were uninitiated 
in its mysteries : he knew that to undermine a wife^s 
honour, he must become master of the husbaiuVs 
Iconlidence ; and Mr Robinson was too much ])leascd 
[with the society of a man whose wit was only C(|ualled 
iby his prolligacy, to shrink from such an association. 

Fortunately for me, lord Lyttelton was uniformly 
ny aversion. His manners w'cre overbearingly in- 
solent, his language licentious, and his person slovenly 
jven to a degree that was disgusting. Mr Robinson 
irvas in very respect the very reverse of liis companion : 
ae was unassuming, neat, and delicate in his conver- 
iation. I had not a wisli to descend from the pro- 
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pricty of wedded life; and I abhorred, decidedly ab- 
horred, the acquaintance with lord Lyttelton. 

In the course of a few days his lordship presented 
me the works of Miss Aikin, (now Mrs Barbauld). 
I read them with rapture ; I thought them the most 
beautiful poems I had ever seen, and considered the 
woman who could invent such poetry, as the most to 
be envied of human creatures. Lord Lyttelton had 
some taste for poetical compositions, and wrote verses 
with considerable facility. 

On the following IMonday I again visited the Pan- 
theon. My dress was then white and silver. Again 
I was followed with attention. Lord Lyttelton was 
my cavalkre servente that evening, though, as usual, 
his chief attention was paid to jMr Robinson. During 
the concert he presented the count de Bclgeioso, the 
imperial ambassador, one of the most accomplished 
foreigners I ever^emember having met witli. Lord 
Valentia was also introduced ; but as his lordship 
had recently made some <^clat by his attentions to the 
celebrated Mrs Elliot, I rather avoided than wished to 
cultivate his acquaintance ^ 

Mr Robinson's, intercourse with the worl(I^;wp||6w 
rapidly augmenting. Every day was 
some new association. Lord Lyttelton*]^ici|^ 
many of his friends ; among others captaii^^^f^gM, 
and Mr AVilliam Brereton of Drury lane theatre. ? in 
the course of a short time we also becine j^qiiainted 
with sir Francis Moljmcux, iVIr Aldejfinhn*Sayer, and 
the late unfortunate George Robert Fitzgerald. Lord 
Nortliington was also a constant visitor, and fre- 
quently rallied me on what he thought iny striking 
likeness to his family. 

Among my female friends, those# fot whom I en- 
tertainoci the strongest esteem, were lady Yea, the 
wife of sir William Yea, and the lister of sir John 
I’revcllyan ; — she was a lovely Jiid accomplishetl 
woman. Mrs Parry, the wife of the reverend doctrir 
Parry, and the author of Eden Vale, a novel, wa* 
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also onex)f my most favourite acquaintances. Mrs 
Parry Avas a woman of considerable talents, a wit, 
and of remarkably pleasing manners. 

Of those who frequented our house lord Lyttelton 
was most decidedly my abhorrence ; I knew that he 
frequently led my husband from the paths of domestic 
confidence to the haunts of profligate debasement. 
Towards me his lordship affected great indifference ; 
he has even in my presence declared, that no woman 
under thirty years of age was Avorth admiring; that 
even the antiquity* of forty was far preferable to tlie 
insipidity of sixteen ; and he generally concluded his 
observations by hoping he had not made the pretty 
child angry.'’ ^ 

I soon discovered tnat his intercourse Avith lord 
Lyttelton produced a very considerable change in Mr 
Robinson's domestic deportment. They Avere con- 
stantly together, and the neglect Avhich I experienced 
began to alarm me. I dedicated all my leisure hours 
to jioetry ; I Avrote Akerses of all sorts ; and Mr Ro- 
binson having mentioned that I had proposed ap])ear- 
ing on the stage previous to my marriage, in the cha- 
racter of Cordelia, lord Lyttelton . facetiously chris- 
tened me the Poetess Corry. 

,flt AAras with extreme regret, and frequently with 
^ifeputrollable indignation, that I endured tlie ne- 

1^ of my husband and the tauntings of the pro- 
ligHte Lyttelton. * The child,’ for so he generally 
cafred me, Avas deserted for the society of the most 
libertine men and the most abandoned AA’^omen. Mr 
Robinson became not only careless of his Avife, but of 
bis pecuniary finances ; while I Avas kept in total 
ignorance as to the resources Avhicli supported his 
increasiug expenses. 

Among my other friends, lady Yea frequentlv^ in- 
quired by Avhat means ray husband supported his 
houseliold disbursements. Our table Avas elegantly, 
though not profusely, served. Mr Robinson seldom 
attended to his profession, and I was too young as 
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well as too incxjjerienced, to look after family affairs. 
My younger brother George, whom upon my marriage 
Mr Robinson and myself adopted as our own, now 
finding his health impaired, rny mother attended him 
at Bristol ; so that 1 had no friend to advise fhe, who 
felt any real interest in my welfare. Dress, parties, 
adulation, occupied all my hours. Mr Robinson*s 
easy temper was influenced by the counsel of his 
friend Lyttelton, and he every hour sunk more 
deeply in the gulph of dissipation. 

Among the most dangerous of my husband’s asso- 
ciates was George Robert Fitzgeralu. His manners 
to’wards women were interesting and attentive. He 
perceived the neglect with whicli I was treated by 
Mr Robinson, and the peniicious inlkience which 
lord Lyttelton had acquired over his mind : he pro- 
fessed to feel the warmest interest in my welfare, 
lamented the destiny which had befallen me, in beir^ 
wedded to a man incapable of estimating my valh^, 
and at last confessed himself my most ardent anti 
devoted admirer. 1 shuddered at the declaratiQi^ jfor 
amidst all the allurements of splendid folly, my 
the purity of my virtue, was still uncontamina)(^J^ ' 

I repulsed the dangerous advances of tlif|:^C9ni5 
plislied person ; but I did not the less feel 
Hation to which a husband’s indifference haJeippiM 
me. God can bear witness to the purity of iny 
even surrounded by temptations, and fiy 

neglect. Whenever I ventured to 
cuniary resources, Mr Robinson silen^S^^by say- 
ing that he was independent ; added tQ|j||y^urance, 
lord Lyttelton rej)eatedly promised t®^®iS>ugh his 
comply intcrcvst, he would very obtain for 

my husband some honourable and sittiatiori. 

I confess that I reposed but little cS®|d|nce in the 
promises of such a man, though my buJia^ believed 
tliem inviolable. Frequent parties we^ MmIo ait bis 
lordship’s hor.se in Hill street, and many fevitiitions 
pressed for a visit to Ills seat at nagle}#These 1* 
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peremptorily refused ; till the noble h> 7 )ocrite became 
convinced of my aversion, and adopted a new mode 
of pursuing Ills machinations. 

One forenoon lord Lyttelton called in Hatton garden, 
as was almost his daily custom, and, on finding that 
Mr Robinson was not at home, requested to speak 
with me on business of importance. 1 found him 
seemingly much distressed. He informed me that 
he had a secret to communicate of considcraiile mo- 
ment both to my interest and happiness. I started. 
“ Nothing, I trust in heaven, has befallen my liiis- 
band !” said I witl/a voice scarcely articulate. Lord 
Lyttelton hesitated. “ How little docs that husband 
deserve tlie solicitude of such a wife 1” said he ; ‘‘ but,’* 
continued his lordship, “ 1 fear that 1 have iu some 
degree aided in alienating liis conjugal aifections, I 
could imfe bear to see such youth, such merit, so 

sacrifice^^- ** Speak briefly, my lord,” said 1. — 

“ 'l^hen,” replied lord Lyttelton, “ 1 must inforn\ you, 
that your husband is the most false and undeserving 
of that name I He has formed a connection with a 
woman of abandoned character ; he lavishes on her 
those means of.^bsistence wdiich you will shortly 
stand in neeii of.’' 

** I do’hot believe it,” said I ; indignantly. — “ Tlien 
yi?u wall he convinced,” answered his lordship — 
l^t' remember, if you betray me, your true and 
jj^dous friend, I must fight your husband; for he 
never 'v^ forgive my having discovered his infidelity.” 
“ It cai®)t be true,” said I ; ‘‘ You have been mis- 
informed.” „.v . . ,* 5 ^ 

“ Then it has.A^ipr^ the woman who usurps your 
place in the affej^hs of your husband,” rejilicd lord 
Lyttelton; Iier I received the information: 

her name is^arriet Wilmot : she resides in Soho : 
YOur huBb;^& daily visits her.”-~l thought I should 
nave faint^q^but a torrent of tears recalled the 
ebbing cj^jajp of my heart, and I grew proud in 
fortitudfe^fmugh humbled in self -love. 
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** Now/^ said lord Lyttelton, if you are a woman 
of spirit, you will be revenged I shrunk with 
horror, and would have quitted the room. Hear 
me,” said he. “ You cannot be a stranger to my 
motives for thus cultivating the friendship of your 
husband ; my fortune is at your disposal. Robinson 
is a ruined man ; his debts are considerable, and no- 
thing but destmction can await you. Leave him I 
Command my powers to serve you.” 

I would hear no more — broke from him, and rushed 
out of the apartments. IVly sensations),' my sufterings 
were undescribable. • 

I immediately took a hackney coach, and pro- 
ceeded to Princes street, Soho; — lord Lyttelton 
having given me the address of my rival. Language 
cannot describe what I suffered till 1 arrived at tlie 


lodgings of Muss Wilmot. The coachman Iknocked, 
a dirty servant girl opened the door. Hc^'tnistress 
was not at home, I quitted the coach and ascended to 
the drawing-room ; where the servant left^me, after 
informing me that Miss W. w'ould reti|^%a v6ry 
short time. I was now left alone. 

I opened the chamber-door 
drawing-room: a new white lustrinfl^iMBKe jS k . 
petticoat lay on the bed. While 1 was ^HEingVK- 
room, aloud knocking at the street 
1 re-entered the front apartment, >viaK 

palpitating bosom till the being who^H|n)h SB 
awakened both my pride and my 

She was a handsome wonft||^ though ^^^cntly 
some years older than myselKv;§b*j^ wore a dres'j of 
printed Irish muslin, with ab1ack.|^^e cloqkand a 
chip hat, trimmed with pale lilac 
tall, and had a very ])leasing countenti^U^ man- 
ner was timid and confused ; her li[)s aslic''-. 

I commiserated her distress, desiie(®ffl^5w>t to Ik-. 
alarmed, und we took oui* seats, with coin- 
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** I came to iuquire whether or not you are ac- 
quainted with a Mr Robinson,” said L 

“ I am,” replied Miss Wilmot. “ He visits me 
frequently.” She drew off her glove as she spoke, 
and passing her hand over her eyes, I observed on 
her finger a ring, which I knew to have been my 
husband’s. 

“ I have nothing more to say,” added I, ” but to 
request that you will favour me with Mr Robinson’s 
address ; I have Something which I wish to convey to 
him.” She smiled, and cast her eyes over my figure : 
my dress was a morning dishnhille of India muslin : 
with a bonnet of straw, and a white lawn cloak bor- 
dered with lace. 

“You arc Mr Robinson’s wife,” said she with a 
trembling voice ; “I am sure you are ; and probably 
this ring was yours ; pray receive it — ” 

I declined taking the ring. She continued : Had 
T krunvu tliat Mr Robinson was the husband of such 
a W'oman — 

I rose to leave her. — She added : “1 never will 
see him more — unw»)rthy man — 1 never wall again 
receive him.” I could make no reply ; but rose and 

departeds. 

On i^^etum to Hatton garden I found my hus- 
band dinner. I concealed my chagrin ; we had 

made ijwty that evening to Drury lane theatre, and 
from to a select coiicert at the count de lk‘1- 

geiosoJUl^^Portinan square. Lord liyttelton \vas to 
join u^Broth places. We w- ent to the play ; but my 
agitiiti^^Kd produced such a violent headache that 
I w'as oblfged to send an apology for not keeping oiu* 
engagement at the imi)cnal ambassador’s. 

On the lapwing morning I spoke to Mr Robinson 
reapecting^B^^ Wilmot. He did not deny that he 
knew vSuc^Mra|on ; that lie had visited her ; hut he 
threw allfl||H^e of his indiscretion on lord Lyttel- 
ton. llel^ B H j ^pcd to know wdio had informed me 
, of his I refused to tell ; and he had too 
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high an opinion of his false associate to suspect him 
of sucli treachery. 

At one of Mrs Parry’s card parties I met Mrs 
Abingdon. I thought her the most lively and be- 
witching woman I had ever seen : her manners were 
fascinating, and tlie peculiar tastefulness of her dress 
excited universal admiration. My imagination again 
wandered to the stage, and 1» thought the heroine of 
the scenic art was jpf all human creatures the most to 
be envied. • 

About this period I observed that IMr Robinson 
had frequent visitors of the Jewish tribe; tliat lie 
was often closeted with them, and that some secret 
negociation was going forward to which I was a total 
stranger. Among others, Mr King was a con^^emt 
visitor ; indeed he had often been with iny husb&id 
on private business ever since the period of our 
marriage. I questioned Mr Robinson upon the sub- 
ject of these strange and repeated interviews. He 
assured me that the persons I had seen came merely 
upon law business, and that, in his profession, it was 
necessary to be civil to all ranks of people. When- 
ever I urged a farther explanation he assumed a tone 
of displeasure, and requested me not to meddle with 
his professional occupations: I desisted;, and file 
parlour of our house was almost as much frequea)tfd 
by Jews as though it had been their synagpgu^ 

Mr Robinson’s mornings were devoted 
friends ; his evenings to his fashionable 
but my hours were all dedicated to 8om||^j||P 
now heard that inv husband, even at 
his marriage, had an attachment which he had hot 
broken; and that his infidelities were as public as the 
ruin ^ bis hnances was inevitable. I reinonstr|j|t(‘d 
—I frantic. My distress 

■udshes t\ expenses jiMr 

Ro bipfiO Ti previous to our union^^jS^m invofed 

hiniiB in ^^ond debt of considercmHKgnitude ; 

time to time borrii^l^money on ^ 
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finn\uty — one sum to discharge the other, till every 
plan of liquidation appeared iiimracticable. During 
all this time my mother was at Bristol. 

Lord Lyttelton, finding every plan of seduction 
fail, now rested his only hope of subduing my honour 
in the certainty of my husband’s ruin. He therefore 
took every step, embraced every opportunity of iii- 
voU’ing him more deepW in calamity. Parties were 
made to Richmond and Salt-hill,^ to Ascot- heath and 
Kpsoin races ; in all of which Rlr Robinson bore his 
share of expense, with the addition of post-horses. 
Wlienever he seemed to shrink from his augmenting 
indiscretion, lord Lyttelton assured him that, through 
his interest, an appointment of honourable and pecu- 
niary importance should be obtained ; though I em- 
braced every opportunity to assure his lordship that 
no consideration upon earth should ever make me the 
victim of his artifice. 

iMr Fit/.gerald still paid me unremitting attention. 
His manners towards women were beautifully inte- 
resting. He frequently cautioned me against tlio 
liliertine Lyttelton, and as frequently lamented the 
misguided conddence which Mr Robinson rejiosed in 
him : — lord Lyttelton’s shameless conduct towards 
an amiable wife, from whom he was separated, and 
his cruel neglect of a lady of the name of Dawson, 
who had long been attached to him, marked the un- 
worthiness of his character ; he w'as the very last 
man in th^,. world for whom I ever could have enter- 
tained t^ |ftu allest partiality ; he was to me the most 
hatcfui,fl^^feing beings. Probably these pages will 
he the hand that writes them moulders in 

the that God who judges all hetnts will 

know IraSHpocent I was of the smallest conjugal 
infidelity .^jBfcake this solemn asseveration, because 
there liave^^P malevolent spirits who, in the pleni- 
tude of thei^pjumny, have slandered me by suspect- 
ing my fidelity ^/en at this early period of my existence 
'Hicsc pages ai e tlie pages of truth, imadorned by ro- 



inance, and unembellished by the graces of phraseo- 
logy ; and I know that I have been sufficiently the vic- 
tim of events, too well, to become the tacit acquiescei' 
where I have been grossly misrepresented. Alas ! of 
all created beings I have been the most severely sub- 
jugated by circumstances more than by inclination. 

About this time a j)arty was one evening made to 
Vauxhall. Mr Fitzgerald was the person who pro- 
posed it, and it consisted of six or eight persons ; the 
night was warm and the gardens crowded ; we supped 
in the circle which has the statue of Ilandel in its 
centre. The hour growing late or rather early in 
the morning, our company dispersed, and no one re- 
mained excepting Mr Robinson, Mr Fitzgerald, and 
myself ; suddenly a noise was heard near the orches- 
tra; a crowd had assembled, and two gentlemen 
were quarrelling furiously. Mr R. and Fitzgerald 
ran out of the box. I rose to follow them, but they 
were lost in the throng, and 1 thought it most pni- 
dent to resume my place, which I had just quitted, 
as the only certain way of their finding me in safety. 
In a moment Fitzgerald returned . “ Robinson,’* said 
he, “ is gone to seek you at the entrancc-door ; he 
thought you had quitted the box.” “ J did for a 
moment,” said 1, “ but I was fearful of losing him in 
tlie crowd, and therefore returned.” 

Let me conduct you to the door ; we sliall 
certainly find him there,” readied Mr Fitzgerald: 

I know that he will be uneasy.” — I took his ai m, 
and we ran hastily towards the entrance door on tlie 
Vauxhall road. 

Mr Robinson was not there ; we proccejj^ to look 
for our carriage; it stood at some distS^K, I was 
alarmed and bewildered. INIr Fitzgerald^^fied me 
along. — Don’t he uneasy, we shall jpiahily find 
him,” said he, “ for 1 left him here $ve minutes 
ago.” As he spoke he stopped abruptly : a servant 
opened a chaise door, there were foiir horses har- 
nessed to it ; and, by the light of the lamps on the 
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side of the foot path, I plainly perceived a pistol in the 
pocket of tlie door which was oi3cn. I drew back. Mr 
l^ltzgerald placed his arm round my waist, and en- 
deavoured to lift me up the step of the chaise ; the 
servant watching at a little distance. I resisted, and 
inquired what he meant by such conduct ; his hand 
trembled excessively, while he said in a low voice : 

■ Robinson can but fight ine.’^ 1 was terrified be- 
yond all description ; — 1 made him loose his hold, 
and ran towards the entrance door. Mr Fitzgerald 
now perceived Mr Robinson. “ Here he comes F' 
exclaimed he with an easy nonchalance, “ we had 
found the wrong carriage, Mr Robinson, we have 
been looking after you, and Mrs Robinson is alarmed 
beyond expression.’’ — 

** I am indeed!” said I. Mr Robinson now took 
my hand. We stepped into the coach, and Mr Fitz- 
gerald followed. As we proceeded towards H jetton 
garden, the sky incessantly flashed liglitiiing. I was 
teiTified by the combination of events, and I was 
in a situation which rendered any alarm peculiarly 
dangerous, for I was several months advanced in that 
state, which afterwards terminated by presenting to 
me iny only child, my darlinsf Maria. 

1 had often heard of Mr Fitzgerald’s propensity to 
duelling— I recollected my own delicate situation — I 
valued my husband’s safety. I therefore did not 
inciition&the adventure of the evening, particularly as 
Mr Fit^^ald observed in our way to Hatton garden 
tliat li# had “ nearly made a strange mistake, and 
taken ])ossession of another person’s carriage.” This 
remark appeared so plausible that notliing farther 
was said upon the subject. 

From that evening J ^vas particularly cautious in 
avoiding Fitzgerald. He was too daring, and too 
fascinating a being to be allowed the smallest marks 
of confidence. Whenever he called J was denied to 
him ; and, at length perceiving the impx‘acticability 
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of Ills plan, he desisted, and seldom called excepting 
to leave his name, as a \dsitor of ceremony. 

I do not recount these events, these plans for my 
enthralment, with a view to convey anything like 
personal vanity; for I can with truth allirm that I 
never thought myself entitled to admiration that 
could endanger my security, or tempt the lil)eriine to 
undermine my husband^s honour. But I attiibute 
the snares that were laid for me to three causes 
The first, my youth and inexperience, my girlish a])- 
2 :)earance and simplicity of manners. Secondly, tJie 
expensive style in which i\fr Robinson lived, though 
lie was not known as a man of independent fortune ; 
and, thirdly, the evident neglect which 1 experienced 
from my husband, whom lord iiyttelton’s society had 
marked as a man of universal gallantry. 

1 was now kno^\Tl, by name, at every pulilic place 
in apd near the metropolis ; our circle of acquaintances 
enlarged daily ; my friend lady Yea was my constant 
companion. iNIr Robinson became desperate, from a 
thorough conviction that no effort of economy, or pro- 
fessional labour, could arrange his shattered finances: 
the large debt which he owed prerious to his marriage 
with me, having laid the foundation of every succeed- 
ing emWrassment. 

The moment now approached when the arcanum 
was to be developed, and an execution on iMr Robin- 
son^s effects, at the suit of an annuitant, dfe^d^d the 
doubts and fears which had long afflicted me. f was 
in a great degree prejiared for this event,* by the 
evident inquietude of my husband’s mind, and his 
frequent interviews wtli persons of a mysterious de- 
scription. Indeed this crisis seemed rather consola- 
tory than appalling; for I hoped and tested that 
the time was now arrived, when reason would take 
place Cl folly, and experience point out those thorns 
which strew the pleasurable paths of dissipation. 

.At this period, had IVIr Harris generously assisted 
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///.V son^ I am fully and co7]fidently persuaded that 
he V'oiild have, pursued a discreet and regular line of 
eouduct. His first involvement was the basis of all 
his misfortunes : the impossibility of li(pudating that 
debt, (the motive for which it was contracted is to 
this hour unknown to me,) rendered him desperate 
Indeed how could a young man, well educated,* 
subsist in such a metro]>oUs without some provision ? 
Mr Harris was a man of fortune, and he ouglit to 
have known that necessity is the most dangerous 
associate of youtli ; that folly may be reclaimed by 
kindness •, but seldom fails to he darkened into vice 
by the severity of unpitying natures. 

From Hatton garden we removed to a house, which 
was lent to us by a friend at Finchley. Here I hoped 
at least to remain tranquil till the perilous moment 
was })assed which was to render me a mother. I 
here devoted my time to making my infantas little 
tvardrobe : my finest muslin dresses 1 converted into 
frocks and robes ; with my lace I fondly trimmed 
them. It was a sweetly pleasing task, and I often 
smiled when I reflected that, only three years before 
this period, I had dressed a wa.\eu doll, nearly as 
large as a new born infant. 0 

Mr Robinson had much business to transact in Lon- 
d(m, and I was almost perpetually alone at Finchley, 

; Ot ciu domestic establishment tliere was only one who 
did not desert us, and he was a Negro I — one of that 
despised, degraded race, who wear the colour on their 
features which too often chai'acterises the hearts of 
tlieir fair and unfeeling oppressors. I have found, 
during my journey through life, that the two male 
I domestics who Avere most attaclied to my interest, 
land most faithful to my fortunes, ^vere both Kegros ! 
I iMy mother now returned from Bristol, and I had 
the consolation ot her society, I divided my time 

* Mr Robinson was edurated at Harrow', and was a 
I coxiiemporary of Mr Slieridao. 
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betwixt reading, writing, and making a little ward- 
robe for my expected darling. I little regretted the 
busy scenes of life ; I sighed not for public attention. 
1 felt by this change of situation as though a weiglity 
load were taken from my heart, and solaced my mind 
in tlje idea that the worst had happened, whicli could 
befall us. Gracious heaven ! llow should I have 
shuddered, had T then contemplated tlie dark per- 
spective of my destiny ! 

i\lr Robinson went almost daily to London, and 
sometimes my brother George, who was still a hoy, 
accompanied him upon a little poney. — One day, 
after returning from one of their rides, my brother 
informed me that he had been with iMr Robinson to 
Marylebone ; and tliat he bad waited and held Mr 
Robihson’s horse, while he made a morning visit. I 
had then no acquaintance that resided at Marylebone ; 
I questioned my brother as to the place, and he per- 
sisted in his original story! “But/’ added he, if 
you say anything about it to Mr Robinson I 
will tell you where we go in future,’^ I promised^lft 
to mention what he had said, and my mind was dl%ly 
engaged in a vj^iety of conjectures. 

A few days aftei#lr Robinson made another visit, 
and my brotlier wa.s introduced to the lady.*, From 
the manner and conversation of botli partie^oven.ft 
youth scarcely in his teens could draw conck^i^ns of 
no favourable nature. By the side of '^7 

hung my watch, which I had ^upposed.J^HBl' the 
general wreck of our property. It wta^SSainelled 
with musical tropliies, and very remarkaljp for a steel 
chain of singular beauty. The moment |hy brother 
descril)ed it, rny suspicions were confirmld and Mr 
RobinsoTi did noj even attempt to deny his infidelity. 

Mr Robinson, finding his creditors ine^lT^le, and 
fearing that he might endanger his liberty 

by remaining near London, informed IHp^t 1 must, 

* This lady’e name was 
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in a few days, accompany him to Treguntcr. I felt 
a severe pang in the idea of quitting my adored mo- 
tlier at a moment when I should stand so much in 
need of a parent’s attentions : my agony was extreme. 

I fancied that 1 never should behold her more ; that 
the harshness and humiliating taunts of my husband’s 
hindred would send me prematurely to tlie grave ; 
that my infant would be left among strangers, and 
that my mother would scarcely have fortitude sufll- 
cient to survive me. Then I antici]mted the incon- 
venience of so long a journey, for Tregunter house 
was within a few miles of Brecon. I dreaded to 
encounter the scornful vulgarity and the keen glances 
of Miss Betsy and Mrs Molly. I considered all these 
tl lings with horror; but the propriety of wc;^ded 
life commanded the sacrifice, and I readily consented 
to make it. 

With tender regret, with agonizing presentiments, 

I took leave of my mother and my brother. Such a 
parting would but mock the powers of languid I 
My delicate situation, my youth, my affection for my 
best of mothers, all conspired to augment my sor- 
row; — ^bui a husband’s repose, a husband’s liberty, 
were at stakOi; roy CKEArort can hear witness 
that, had I been blessed witli that fidelity and affec- 
tion irhich I deserved, my heart was disposed to the 
of every dutj% every claim which would 
have embellished domestic propriety. 

We set out for Tregunter. On our arrival there, 
I instantly perceived that our misfortunes had out- 
strip]ied our speed. Miss Robinson scarcely hade 
us welcome ; and Molly was peevish, even to insult- 
ing displeasure. 

Mr Harris w.^s from home when we arrived. But 
he returned shortly after. His greeting was harsh 
and unfeeling. “Weill So you have escaped from 
a ])ris()n, and now you are come here to do penance 
^for your follies? WqJI ! and what do you want?” 
I could not reply, t^ientered the house, and instantly 
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hastened to my old chamber, where my tears gave 
relief to that heart which was almost bursting with 
agony. 

Still Mr Robinson conjured me to bear his unde^s 
wayward temper patiently. I did ; though every day 
I was taunted with idle and inhuman cpiestions : such 
as, How long do you tliink that I will suj)port 
you ? What is to become of you in a prison ? What 
business have beggars to marry With many 
others, equally feeling and high-minded 1 

The mansion of Iregunter presented but few 
sources of amusement for the female mind. Mr 
Harris had acquired a considerable fortune in trade, 
and liowever the art of accumulating wealth liad been 
successfully practised, the finer pursuits of mental 
powTTs had been totally neglected. Books were 
unknown at Tregunter, excepting a few magazines 
or periodical publications, which at different ijeriods 
Miss Robinson borrowed from her juvenile neigli- 
bours. There was however an old sj)innet in ong^f 
the parlours. Music had been one of my early 
lights, and I sometimes vainly endeavoured to draw 
a kind of jingling harmony from this tirne-s^kiph 
and neglected instrument, lliesc attempts hqj#43y« 
frequently subjected me to insult. “ I had 
think of getting my bread ; women of no fort\i»jja(l 
no right to follow the pursuits of fine ladie^^ p Tom 
h|dj^tter married a good tradesman’s daugljB^than 
tlilT'^^ild of a ruined merchant who VTas riw capa- 
ble^f earning a living.” Sucli were the remarks 
amiable and enlightened father-in-law ! 

^One day, I particularly remember, Mr Hari?s had j 
invited a large party to dinner. John and> Charles! 
Morgan, esqrs. members of parliament, wmi an old 
clergyman of tlie name of Jones, and several others 
were present. I was then within a fortnight of rny 
perilous moment. One of the company expressed 
nis satisfaction tiiat I was come to give Tregunter a, 
little stranger; and turning Harris, added 
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you have just finished your house, iu lime for a 
nursery.” 

“ No, no,” replied Mr Harris, laughiiify, they 
came here because prison doors were open to re- 
ceive tliern.” I felt rny face redden to scarlet : every 
person present seemed to sympathize in my chagrin, 
and I was near sinking under the table with con- 
fusion. IMr Robinson’s indignation was evident ; 
but it was restrained by duty as* well as by necessity. 

The manor-house was not yet finished; and a few 
days after our arrival Mr Harris informed me that 
he had no accommodations for my ap})roaching con- 
finement. Wlicre was I to go ? was the next ques- 
tion. After many family consultations, it was decided 
that I should remove to Trevecca-house, about a 
mile and a half distant, and there give to this mise- 
rable world my first-born darling. 

I removed to 'rrcvecca ; it was a spacious mansion 
at the foot of a stupendous mountain, which, from 
its form, was called the sugar-loaf. A part of the 
building was converted into a flannel manufactory, 
and the inhabitants were of the Huntingdonian school. 
Here I enjoyed the sweet re])Ose of solitude : here I 
wantl^red about woods entangled by the wild luxuri- 
au^g^f^jature, or roved upon the mountain’s side, 
wj^pipe blue vapours floated round its summit. O, 
Nature ! Sovereign of the universe of won- 
der4?^fn Ihose interesting moments how fervently 
did I 1 

have I sat at my little parlour wdndow 
and watCiicd the pale moonbeams darting amidst the 
sombre and ■ venerable yew trees tliat shed their 
solemn shade over the little garden. How often have 
I strolled down the w'oody paths, spangled with the 
dew of mornifSg, and sl'.aken olT the briery hi*anchc3 
that hung about me. How tranquil did I feel escaped 
from kindred tyranny, and how little did T regret the 
busy scenes of fashionable folly. Unquestionably the 
Creator me with a strong propensity to adore 
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the sublime and beautiful of his works ! But it has 
never been my lot to meet with an associating mind, 
a congenial spirit, who could (as it were abstracted 
from the world,) find an universe in the sacred inter- 
course of soul, the sublime union of sensibility. 

At Trevecca- house I was tranquil, if not perfectly 
happy. I tliere avoided the low taunts of unculti- 
vated natures, the insolent vulgarity of pride, and the 
overbearing triumjdis of a family, irhosc loftiest 
branch was as inferior to my stock as the small 
treed is beneath the tallest tree that overshades it. 
I had formed a union with a family who had neither 
sentiment nor sensibility : I was doomed to beai* the 
society of ignorance and pride : 1 was treated as 
though I had been the most abject of beings, even 
at a time when my conscious spirit soared as far 
above their powers to wound it, as tlie mountain tow- 
ered over the white battlements of my then solitary 
habitation. 

After my removal to Trevecca I seldom saw Miss 
Robinson or Mrs Molly ; Mr Harris never called 
on me ; though I was not more than a mile and a 
half from Tregunter. At length the expected, though, 
to me, most perilous moment arrived, which ;^yke 
a new and tender interest in my bosom, wldoM^e- 
sented to my fondly beating heai t iny child^^iy 
Maria. I cannot describe the sensations of n^fcpoul 
at the moment when I pressed the little, ibgpfe to 
my bosom, my maternal bosom ; when^i^|^m|k! \U 
hands, its cheeks, its forehead, as it n^fSP^Soscly 
to my heart, and seemed to claim that affection which 
has never failed to wann it. She was the mosl^ beau- 
tiful of infants! I thouglit myself the hap|»iest of 
mothers: her first smile appeared like something 
celestial, — something ordained to irradiate my dark 
and dreary prospect of existence. 

Two days after my child was presen^ted to tliis 
world of sorrow, my nurse, Mrs Jone^^r;;^ most ex- 
cellent woman, was earnestly desired; pcu[>lc 
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of the manufactory to bring the infant among them : 
they wished to see the “ young ^squire’s baby, the 
little heireas to Tregunter.'^ It was in vain that I 
dreaded the consequences of the visit, for it was in 
the month of October; but Mrs Jones assured me 
that infants in that j)art of the world were very fre- 
quently carried into tlie open air on the day of their 
birth : she also hinted that my refusal would hurt 
the feelings of the honest people, and wear the sem- 
blance of pride more than of maternal tenderness. 
This idea decided my acquiescence ; and my little 
darling, enveloped in the manufacture of her own 
romantic birth-place, made her first visit to her kind 
but unsophisticated countrywomen. * 

No sooner did ]Mrs Jones enter the circle than riie 
was surrounded by the gazing throng. The infant 
was dressed with peculiar neatness, and nothing mor- 
tal could appear more lovely. A thousand and a 
thousand Idessings were heaped upon the “ heiress 
of Tregunter,’^ for so they faurifulhf called her : a 
thousand times did they declare that the baby was the 
very image of her father. IVIrs Jones returned to 
me : everv word she uttered soothed my heart : a 
sweet ana gi’ateful glow, for the first time, bespoke 
the ind^rihable gratification which a fond parent 
feels in inuring the praises of a beloved offspring. 
Yet tills iStle absence appeared an age ; a variety of 
fears presiiipted dangers in a variety of shapes, and 
the objeet^of all my care, of all my affection, was 
now pressed closer to my lieart than ever. 

Amidst these sweet and never-to-be-forgotten sen- 
sations, Mr Harris entered my chamber. He abruptly 
inquired how I found myself; and, seating him.self 
by the side of my bed, began to converse on family 
affairs. I was t.,*o feeble to say much ; and he had 
not the delicacy to consider that Mrs Jones, my nurse, 
and almost a stranger to me, was a witness to our 
conversation. 

F 2 
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^ Well 1 ** said JVIr Hams, and what do you mean' 
to do with your child?” 

I made no answer. 

I will tell you,” added he : “ Tie it to your back 
and work for it.” 

1 shivered with horror. 

** Prison doors are open,” continued Mr Harris. 

Tom will die in a gaol ; and what is to become of 
you.” 

I remained silent. 

Miss Robinson now made her visit. Slie looked at 
me without uttering a syllable ; but while she con- 
templated my infant's features, her innocent sleeping 
fa^, her little dimpled hands folded on her breast, 
she murmured, “ Poor little wretch ! Poor thing ! It 
would be a mercy if it pleased God to take it !” My 
agony of mind was scarcely supportable. — 

About three wrecks after this period letters arrived, 
informing Mr Robinson that his creditors were still 
inexorable, and that the place of his concealment was 
known. He was cautioned not to run the hazard of 
an arrest; indeed he knew that such an event would 
complete his min with Mr Harris, from whom he 
should not receive any assistance. He commimicated 
this intelligence to me, and at the same time informed 
me that he must absolutely depart from Trevecca im- 
mediately. I was still extremely feeble, for my men- 
tal sufferings had impaired mv corporeal strength 
almost as much as the perils I had recently encoun- 
tered. But the idea of remaining at Trevecca without 
my husband was more terrible than the prospect of 
annihilation, and 1 replied without a hesitating 
thought, “ I am ready to go with you.” 

My good nurse, who was a very amiable woman, 
and under forty years of age, conjured me to delay 
iny journey. She informed me, that it |(^uld be 
dangerous to undertake it in my then state. 

My husband'K liberty was in danger, and my life 
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appeared of little importance ; for even at that early 
period of my days I was already weary of existence. 

On the succeeding morning wc departed. Mrs 
Jones insisted on accompanying me on the first day’s 
jouniey. Mr Robinson, my nurse, and myself, occu- 
pied a post-chaisc ; my Maria was placed on a pillow 
on Mrs Jones’s lap. The paleness of death over- 
spread my countenance, and the poor honest people 
of the mountains and the villages saw us depart with 
sorrow, though not without their blessings. Neither 
IMr Harris nor tlie (nlif^htcned females of Tregun- 
ter expressed the smallest regret, or solicitude on 
the occasion. AVe reached Abergavenny that evening, 
IVIy little remaining#Btrcngth was exhausted, and 
could proceed no further. However singular these 
persecutions may appear, Mr Robinson knows that 
they are not in the smallest degree exaggerated. — 

At Abergavenny I parted from Mrs Jones ; and, 
having no domestic with me, was left to take the 
intire charge of Maria. Reared in the tender lap of 
affiuence, I had leanit but little of domestic occu- 
I)ations : the adorning part of education had been 
lavished, but the useful had never been bestowed 
iij)on a girl who was considered as bom to independ- 
ence. With these disadvantages 1 felt very awk- 
wardly situated, under the arduous task I had to 
perform ; but necessity soon prevailed with the soft 
voice of maternal allection, and I obeyed her dictates 
as the dictates of nature. 

Mrs Jones, wliose excellent lieart 8ympalhi7,ed' in 
all I sufiered, would not have parted from me in so 
delicate a moment; but she was the widow of a 
tradesman at Brecon, and having quitted her home 
where she had left tw'o daughters (very pretty young 
women,*) to attend me, she was under the necessity 
of returning to them. AVith repeated good wishes, 
¥ 

One of them married idr Ik‘nce, a Iioujanaker, near 
Somerset Iiouhc in llio Strand. 
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and some tears of regret flowing from lier feeling 
and gentle heart, we parted. 

On tJie following day vve proceeded to Monmouth. 
Some relations of my mother residing there, particu- 
larly my grandmother ; I wished to remain there till 
my strength was somewhat restored. Wc were 
received with genuine affection; we were caressed 
with unfeigned hospitality. The good and venerable 
object of my visit was delighted to embrace her 
great grandchild ^ and the family fire-side was fre- 
cpiently a scene of calm and pleasing conversation. 
How different were these moments from iliose 
which I had passed witli the low-minded inhabitants 
of Tregiintcr ! # 

My grandmother, though then near seventy years 
of age, was still a pleasing woman ; she had in her 
youth been delicately beautiful : and the neat sim- 
plicity of lier dress, wliich was always either brown 
or black silk, the piety of her mind, and the mildness 
of her nature, combined to render her a most endear- 
ing object. 

As soon as my strength recovered, I was invited 
to partake of many pleasant entertainments. But 
the most favourite amusement I selected, was that of 
wandering by the river Wye, or of exploring the 
antique remains of Monmouth C9>:tle, a part of which 
reached the gjirden of my grandmother’s liabitation. 
I also constantly accompanied my amiable and vene- 
rable relative to church ; and I have often observed, 
with a mixture of delight, and almost of envj^, the 
tranquil resignation which religion diffused over lu r 
mind, even at the very close of human existcnct:. 
This excellent woman expired of a gradual deeay in 
the year 1 7 ^ 0 . 

We had resided at Monmoutli about a month, 
when I was invited to a ball. My spirits and strengili 
had been renovated by the change of scenery, and I 
was persuaded to dance. I was at that time paiticu-, 
larly fond of the amusement, and my partial fricncla 
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ilattered me by saying;, tliat I measured the mazy 
figure like a sylph. I was at that period a nurse ; 
and, during the evening, Maria was brought to an 
anti- chamber to receive the only sui)port she had ever 
yet taken. Unconscious of the danger attendant on 
such an event, I gave her her accustomed nourish- 
ment immediately after dancing. It was agitated by 
the viokmce of exercise and the heat of the ball-room, 
and, on my retiu*n home, I found my infant in strong 
convulsions. 

My distraction, my despair, was terrible ;^my state 
of mind rendered it impossible for me to afford any 
internal nourishment to the child, even when her 
little mouth was parched, or the fit in the smallest 
degree abated : I was little less than frantic : all the 
night T sat with her on tny arras : an eminent medical 
man attended, — the convulsions continued, and ray 
hitiiation was terrible : those who witnessed it cauti- 
ously avoided informing me that the peril of my 
infant proceeded from my dancing : had 1 known it 
at that pcricnl I really believe I should have lost my 
senses. 

In this desperate state, with only short intervals of 
rest, my 45^1b5g continued till the morning : all my 
friends came to make inquiries ; and, among others, 
a clergymail who visited at my grandmother's. He 
saw the ^Ud, as it was thought, expiring ; lie saw 
1110 still sitti^^g where 1 had taken my place of despair 
on the prccwling night, fixed in the stupor of unuU 
toiablc afHiatimi. He conjured me to let. the child be 
removed ; I in a raging fever ; the effects of not 
liaving nourieiiied my cliild during twelve hours began 
to endanger iny own existence, and I looked forward 
to my dissolution as tlic happiest event that could 
befall me. 

Still Maria lay upon my lap ; and still I resisted 
every attempt that Avas made to remove her. Just 
at this period the clergyman recollected that he had 
seen one of liis childi'en relieved from convulsions by 
a simple exjierimcnt, and he requested my permission 
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to try its effects. The child was given over by my 
medical attendant, and I replied, “ However despe- 
rate the remedy, I conjiu*e you to administer it.” 

He now mixed a table spoon-full of spirit of aniseed, 
with a small quantity of spermaceti, and gave it to 
my infant. In a few minutes the convulsive spasms 
abated ; and in less than an hour she sunk into a 
sweet and tranquil slumber. What I felt may be 
pictured to a fond mother^s fancy, but my pen would 
fail in attempting to describe it. 

Some circumstances now occurred which gave Mr 
Robinson reason to believe that he was not safe at 
Monmotith, and we prepared for a removal to some 
other quarter. The day was fixed for commencing 
our journey, when an execution arrived for a con- 
siderable sum, and Mr Robinson was no longer at 
liberty to travel. My alarm was infinite ; the sum was 
too large for the possibility of liquidation, and, know^- 
ing Mr Robinson’s desperate fortune, 1 thought it 
unjust as w’ell as ungenerous to attempt the borrow- 
ing of it. Fortunately the sheriff for the county w'lis 
a friend of the family. He was a gentlemanly and 
amiable man, and offered (to avoid any unpleasant 
dilemma,) to accompany us to London. We set out 
the same evening, and never slept till tve arrivM in 
the metropolis. 

I immediately hastened to my mother, who re- 
sided in Buckingham street,. York buildingvS, no\y the 
Adelphi. Her joy w'as boundless ; she kissed me a 
thousand limes ; sue kissed my beautiful infant ; .While 
Mr Robinson employed the day in aCcommi^tin^^ 
the business which had brought liim to London. He 
had been arrested by a friend, with a hoijfe that so 
near a father’s habitation, such a sum woiwl have 
been jiaid ; at least sucii is tlie reason sinc6 ^signed 
for such unfriendly conduct ! * 

♦ Tills j;t ntleman*s name is llanway, the person inon-^ 
tioned in the fi inicr part of this work, as Mr Itobinson’i) 
earlioit hiend ! 
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Tlie matter was however arranged on an explana- 
tion talj:ing place, and Mr Robinson engaged a lodg- 
ing near Berners street, whither we repaired on the 
suriie evening. My little collection of poems, which 
f hiui arranged for publication, and which had been 
niady ever since my marriage, I now determined to 
print immediately. They were indeed trilies, very 
tvilles — I since perused them with a blush of self- 
reproof, and wondered how I could venture on pre- 
senting them to the public. I trust that there is not 
a copy remaining, excepting that wliich mj^dear par- 
tial mother fondly preserved, and which is now in my 
possession. 

I had been in town a few days, when some female 
friends persuaded me to accompany a party which 
they had formed to Ranelagli. Mr Robinson de- 
clined going, but after much entreaty, I conscTitcd. I 
liad now been married near two years ; my })erson was 
considerably improved; I was grown taller than when 
I ])ecame Mr Robinson’s wife, and 1 had now more 
the manners of a woman of the world than those of 
girlish simplicity, which had .hitherto characterized 
me, though 1 had been some months abssent from 
London, and a part of them rusticated among moun- 
tains. The dress which 1 wore was plain and simple : 
it was composed of pale lilac lustring. My head had 
a wreath of iwhite ilowers; I was complimented on 
my looks by the whole party, and with little relish 
for public amusements, and a heart throbbing with 
domestic solicitude, I accompanied the party to Ra- 
nclagli. 

The first person I saw on entering the rotunda was 
(icorge Robert Fitzgerald : he started as if he had 
received a sltibck of electricity. 1 turned my head 
away, and would have avoided him ; but he instantly 
quitted two friends with whom he was walking, and 
,j>i’esented himself td me. He expressed great plea- 
sure at seeing me once more in “ the world was 
suiprised at finding me for the first time in public 
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without my husband, and requested permission to 
pay his respects to me at my house. I replied that I 
was “ on a visit to some friends.” He bowed, and 
rejoined his companions. 

During the evening, however, he never ceased to 
follow me. We quitted the rotunda early ; and, as 
we weie waiting for the carriage, I again observed 
Fitzgerald in the antichamber. We passed the ves- 
tibule, and at the door his own carriage w'as waiting. 

On the following noon I w'as correcting a proof 
sheet of my volume, when the servant abniptly an- 
nounced JNIr Fitzgerald ! 

I was somewhat disconcerted by this unexpected 
visit, and received IVlr Fitzgerald with a cold and 
embarrassed mien, which evidently mortified him ; 
I also felt a little worldly vanity in the moment of 
surprise, for my morning dress was more calculated 
to display maternal assiduity than elegant and tasteful 
dishabille. Fn a small basket near my chair slept iny 
little IMaria j my table was spread with papers ; and 
everything around me presented the mixed confusion 
of a study and a nursery. 

From the period of Mrs Jones’s quitting xne at 
Abergavenny, J had made it an invariable rule always 
to dress and undress my infant. I never suflered it to 
be placed in a cradle, or to be fed out of my presence. 
A basket of an oblong shape wdth four handles (with 
a pillow and a small bolster) was her bed by day : at 
night she slept with me. I had too often he^d of 
the neglect which servants show to young children, 
and I resolved never to expo.se an infant of mine 
either to their ignorance or inattention. It wii"’ 
amidst the duties of a parent, that the gay, |be hif^h- 
fashioned Fitzgerald now found me ; and ^i«enever 
either business or, very rarely, public amSsements 
drew me from the occupation, my motiicr iic%er failed 
to be my substitute. 

Mr I’itzgeridd .said a thousand civil things; 
that wliioli chaniifd me, was the admiration of »»)’ 
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child. He declared that he had never seen so yo\ing 
a mother, or so beautiful an infant. For the first 
remark I sighed ; but the last delighted my bosom : 
she indeed was one of the prettiest little mortals that 
ever the sun shone upon. 

The next subject of praise was my poetry. I smile 
wliile I recollect how far the ctYrontery of flattery 
has power to belie the judgment. iMr Fitzgerald took 
up the jiroof sheet aiui read one of the pastorals. I 
inquired by wliat means he had discovered my place 
of residence ; he informed me, that his carriage had 
followed me home on the preceding night. He now 
took his leave. 

On the following evening he made us another visit ; 

I say us, because Mr Robinson was at liomc. Mr 
Fitzgerald drank tea with ns, and ])roposcd making a 
party on the next day to dine at Richmond. I'o this 
1 gave a decided negative ; alleging that my duty 
towai^ds my child prevented the possibility of passing 
a day absent from ber. 

On the Wednesday following Mr Robinson ac- 
r‘ companied me again to Ranelagh ; there we met lord 
Northirtii^ lord L 5 ^ttelton, captain O’Bryan, captain 
Ayscuuj^i,^|fr Andrews and several others, who all, 
ill the the evening, evinced their attentions : 

but a.s Jwrdftobinson’s deranged state of aflairs did 
not admit of our receiving parties at home, I made 
iny excuses, by saying, tliat wo were at a friend’s 
house, and not yet established in. a town residence. 
Lord Lyttelton was particularly iinportnnatc ; but he 
received tlie same answer which I had given to every 
other inquirer^ 

A short after Mr Robinson was aiTested. 
Now came my hour of trial. He was conveyed to 
the house of a sheriff’s olfleer, and in a few days, 
detainers were lodged against liiin to the amount of 
t\i'elve hundred pmlnds, chiefly the arrears of annu- 
ities, and other demands from Jew creditors ; for I 
can proudly and with truth declare, that he did not at 
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that time, or at any period since, owe fifty pounds for 
me, or to any tradesmen on my account, whatever. 

lilr Robinson kncwtliat it would be useless to ask 
J\Ir Harris’s assistance: indeed liis mind w'lis too 
miicli depressed to make an exertion for the arrang^e- 
Toeut of his affairs. He was, therefore, after waiting 
tiu*ee weeks in the custody of a sheriff's officer, (dur- 
ing which time I never left him for a single hour, day 
or night) obliged to submit to the necessity of becom- 
ing a captive. 

For myself I cared but little ; all my anxiety was 
foj Mr Robinson’s repose, and the health of my child. 
The apartment which w'e obtained was in the upper 
part of the building, overlooking a racket-ground. 
Mr Robinson was expert in all exercises of strength 
or activity, and he found that amusement daily which 
I could not..partake of. I had other occupations of a 
more interesting nature, the care of a beloved and 
still helpless daughter. 

Duripg nine months and tliree weeks never once 
did 1 pass the threshold of our dreary habitation j 
though every allurement was off'ered, every eff'0rt\ 
was made, to draw me from my scene of domestic 
attachment. Numberless messages and letters from 
lords Northington and Lyttelton, from Mr Fitzgerald, 
and many others, were conveyed to me. But they 
all, excepting lord Northington’ s, were dictated in 
tile language of gallantry, were replete with profusions 
of lovc% and \vishes to release me from my unpleasant 
and h^^miliating situation — and were therefore treated 
with contempt, scorn, and indignation. For Gipd can 
bear witness that, at that period, my mind had;nevvn' 
entertained a thought of violating those vo\rti^whicli 
I had made to my husband at the altar. 

What I sufFered during this tedious captifity !— 
My little volume of poems sold but indilfcjenlly : 
my health was considerably impaired ; and theHrithnj? 
income which Mr Robinson received from h^father 
was scarcely svJficient to support him. I not 
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enter into a tedious detail of vulgar sorrows, of vulgar 
scenes ; I seldom quitted my apartment, and never till 
the evening, when for air and exercise I walked on 
the racket-ground with my husband. 

It was during one of these night walks that my 
little daughter first blessed my cars with the articula- 
tion of words. The circumstance made a forcible and 
indelible impression on my mind. It was a clear 
moonlight evening ; the infant w^as in the arms of her 
nursery maid ; she was dancing lier up and down, 
and was playing with her ; her eyes were fixed upon 
the moon, to winch she pointed with her small fore- 
finger; — on a sudden a cloud passed over it, and the 
child, w'ith a slow falling of her hand, articulately 
sighed, ** all gone!** 'i'his had been a customary 
cx[>ression with her maid, wlienever the infant wanted 
anything which it was deemed prudent to withhold 
or to hide from her. I'hese little nothings wdll appear 
insignificant to the common reader ; but to the parent 
whose heart is ennobled by sensibility, they will be- 
proe matters of important interest. I can only acid, 
hat I W’alked till near midnight, watching every cloud 
that passeci.ij^er the moon, and as often, with a rap- 
turous sen^Bpih, hearing my little prattler repeat her 
observatiofiK-’r 

Having much leisure and many melancholy horns, 

again tunied my thoughts towards the muses. 1 
I chose iov the subject of my pen, and soon 

composed a quarto poem of some length; it was 
superior to my former productions ; ]>ut it w’as full 
of defects, replete with weak or laboured lines. I 
lever now read my early compositions without a 
intrusion on my cheek, which marks my humble 
iijiiiiion of them. 

At this period I was informed that the duchess of 
Devonshire was the admirer and patroness of litera- 
ture : with a nuxtiire^ of timidity and hope I sent her 
KJace a neatly bound volume of my poems, accom- 
panied by a short letter apologizing for tlieir defects. 
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and pleadinpr my age as the only excuse for their in. 
accuracy. My brother, who was a charming youth, 
was tlie bearer of my first literary otFering at the 
fihrine of nobility. The duchess admitted him ; and 
with the most generous and amiable sensibility in- 
quired some particulars respecting my situation, with 
a recjiiest that on the following day I would make her 
a visit. — 

I knew not what to do. Her liberality claimed my 
compliance; yet, as 1 had never, during my hus])an(l’s 
long captivity, quitted him for half an hour, I felt a sort 
of reluctance that pained the romantic firmness of mv 
mind, while I meditated what I considered as a br^n 
of my domestic attachment. However, at th^ parti- 
cular and earnest request of Mr Robinson, I counted ; 
and accordingly accepted the duchess’s iiwitation. 

During my seclusion from the world I had ada '*' 
my dress to my situation. Neatness was at all 
my pride ; but now plainness was the conforn 
necessity : simple habiliments became the 
adversity ; and the plain brown satin gown,^ ^ 
wore on my first visit to the duchess of Devon 
appeared to me as strange as a birtli-day court.sluit^ 
a Tiewly-married citizen’s daughter. 

To describe the duchess’s look and manner wlien she 
entered the back drawing-room of Devonshirq^Ilouse, 
would be impracticable; mildness and ^^bility 
beamed in her eyes and irradiated her cou M^ ance. 
She expressed her surprise at seeing so yow!|| a per- 
son, who had already experienced such vicissitude of 
fortune ; she lamented that my destiny was so little 
proportioned to what she was pleased to ^term iny 
desert, and with a tear of gentle sympathyirequested 
that 1 would accept a proof of her good wislies. I had 
not words to express my feelings, and wal^epartiiig, 
when the duchess requested me to call on her very 
often, and to bring my little daughter with me. 

I made frequent visits to the amiable ddehe^j^ and 
was at all times received with the warnui^ 
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friendship. My little girl, to whom I was still a 
nurse, generally accompanied me, and always experi- 
enced the kindest caresses from my admired patroness, 
my liberal and affectionate friend. Frequently the 
duchess inquired most minutely into the story of my 
sorrows, and as often gave me tears of the most spon- 
taneous sympathy. But such was iny destiny, that 
wliile I cultivated the esteem of this best of women, 
by a conduct which was above the reach of reproba- 
tion, my husband, even though I was the partner of 
his captivity, the devoted slave to his necessities, in- 
dulged in the lowest and most degrading intrigues ; 
frequently, during ray short absence with the duchess, 
for J never quitted the prison hut to obey her sum- 
mons, he was knoum to adinijt the most abandoned 
of their sex ; women whose low licentious lives were 
siicli as to render tliem the shame and outcasts of so- 
ciety. These disgraceful meetings were arranged, 
even while I was in my own apartment, in a next 
room, and by the assistance of an Italian who was 
also there a captive. I was apprised of the proceed- 
ing, and I questioned Mr Robinson upon tlie subject, 
lie demed the charge; but I availed myself of an 
opportanHy that offered, agd was convinced that my 
husband^flfinfidelities were'^both frequent and dis- 
graceful. 

Still I piiraucd my plan of the most rigid domestic 
propriety;!' still I preserv'^ed my faith inviolate, my 
name ui^prjjied. At times I endured the most poig- 
nant ; from the pain of disappointed hope, 

and the pressure of jjecuniary distresses. 

During my long seclusion from society, for I could 
not associate with those whom destiny had placed in 
a similar .jMfedicament, not one of my female friends 
even in(|uSed ^hat was become of me. Tliose who 
liad beeil prote(^.d and received with the most cordial 
hospitality by me, In my more happy hours, r now 
neglected all the kind conaolence of sympathetic feel- 
'hig, and shunned botli me and ray dreary habitation. 
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From that hour I have never felt the affection for my 
own sex which perhaps some women feel; I have 
never tauf^ht my heart to cherish their friendship, or 
to depend on their attentions beyond the short per- 
spective of a prosperous day. Indeed I have almost 
uniformly found my own sex my most inveterate 
enemies; I have experienced little kindness from 
them ; though my bosom has often ached with the 
pang inflicted by their envy, slander, and malevolence. 

Tlie Italian whom I took occasion to mention as 
the Cicerone of my husband’s gallantries, was named 
Albanesi. lie was the husband to a beautiful Ro- 
man woman of that name, who had some years before 
attracted considerable attention in the hemisphere of 
gallantry, where she had shone af? a brilliant ooHvStel- 
fation. She had formerly been the mistress of a 
prince de Conrland, and afterwards of the count de 
Belgeioso, the Imperial ambassador : but at the period 
in which I first saw her, she was, I believe, devoted 
to a Hfo’of unrestrained impropriety. Slie frequently 
came to visit her husband, who had held a situation 
in the opera-house during the management <5f IV'liTi, 
Hobart, now earl of Buckinghamshire. I remembeiJ' 
she was one of the handsomest women I had j 
seen, and that her dress was the most extrava 
s})lendid. Satins, richly embroidered, or triuj, 
with point lacc, were her daily habiliments ; anjJ ^ 
personal attractions were considerably aiigmen^d 
tlie peculiar dignity and grace witli whicli sto ] " ’ 
in a few words, this woman was a striking ^ 
beauty and of profligacy. 

Whenever she came to visit her sposo, fthe^never 
failed to obtrude herself on my seclusion. Mr Robin- 
son rather encouraged than shunned licr * 

was obliged to receive the beautiful (for 

sxich was her Christian name), ho^yever i^iignant 
such an associate was to my feelings. At every in- 
terview she took occasion to ridicule my, romantic 
domestic attaciunent ; laughed at my folly iii/Wastiug 
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my youth (for I was not then eighteen years of age) 
in such a disgraceful obscurity ; and pictured, in all 
the glow of fanciful scenery, the splendid life into 
which I might enter, if I would but know my own 
power, and break tlie fetters of matrimonial restric- 
tion. She once told me that she had mentioned to 
the earl of Pembroke, that there was a young married 
lady in the most humiliating captivity with her hus- 
band ; she said that she had described my person, 
and that lord Pembroke was ready to offer me his 
services. 

Tliis proposal fully proclaimed the meaning of sig- 
nora Albanesi’s visits ; and I resolved in future to 
avoid all conversation with her. She was at that time 
between thirty and forty years of age, and her day of 
splendour was hourly sinking to the obscurity of 
neglect: she was nevertheless still reluctant to re- 
sign the dazzling meteors whicli fashion had scattered 
in her way; and having sacrificed every personal 
feeling for the gratification of her vanity, eke now 
sought to build a gaudy transient fabric on the de- 
struction of another. In addition to her persuasions, 
her Angelo Albanesi, constantly made the 

v/orld ofirolantry the subject of his conversation. 
Whole eVSRhgs has he sitten in our apartment tell- 
ing long stiidcs of intrigue ; praising the liberality of 
one nobyflK, the romantic chivalry of another, the 
sacrifice a third had made to an adored object, 
and the slmdid income which a fourth would bestow 
oil any education and mental endow- 

ments, whO]|reul(l accept his protection, and be the 
prtner of hi^ mrtune. I always smiled at Albanesi’s 
innendoa ; and I still found some amusement in his 
society wfen lie thought lit to divest his conversation 
of his favourite topic. This Italian, though neither 
young nor even tolerably well-looking, was uncom- 
mordy entertaining ; he could sing, likewise imitate 
various musical instruments, was an excellent buffoon, 
fmcl a very neat engraver : some of his plates were 
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executed under the inspection of Sherwiii, and he waa 
considered as a very promising artist. 

Were I to describe one half of what I suffered 
during fifteen months captivity, the world would con- 
sider it as the invention of a novel. But Mr Robin- 
son knows what I endured, and how patiently, how 
correctly I suited my mind to the strict propriety of 
wedded life : he knows that my duty as a wife was 
exemplary, my chastity inviolate; he knows that 
neither poverty nor obscurity, neither the tauntings 
of the world nor his neglect, could tempt me even to 
the smallest error : he knows that I bore my afflicting 
humiliations with a cheerful uncomplaining spirit ; 
that T toiled honourably for his comfort ; and that 
my attentions were exclusively dedicated to him and 
to my infant. 

The period now arrived when !\Ir Robinson, by 
setting avside some debts, and by giving fresh bonds 
and fresh securities for others, once more obtained his 
liberty.* I immediately conveyed the intelligence to niy 
lovely duchess of Devonshire, and she wrote me a le^ 
of kind congratulation ; she was then at ChatswojI 

The first moments of emancipation were delig|(| 
to tlie senses. I felt as though I had been 
born ; I longed to see all my old and intimat e^ pb;. 
ciates, and almost forgot that they liad 80Ainw(|P^ 
neglected me. Everything that had pa^d no\ 3 (| 4 ])- 
peared like a melancholy vision. The gtoon^had 
dissolved, and a new perspective seemed to brighten 
before me. . , ; ; 

The first place of public entertainment I went to, 
was Vauxhall. I had frequently found occasion to 
observe a mournful contrast when I had quitted tiic 
elegant apartment of Devonshire house to enter the ! 
dark galleries of a prison ; but the sensa^OjCL; whicli I 
felt on hearing the music and beholding tliej^f tlirojit?, 
during this first visit in jmblic after so low a seclu- 
sion, was undescribablc. During the evetTmj; wc iiict 
many oy ^acquaintances ; some who pre^^d igno-' 
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ranee of our past embarrassments, and others who 
joined us with the ease of fashionable apathy ; among 
these was lord LytteUon, who insolently remarked, 
“that, notwithstanding all that had passed, I was 
liandaorner than ever.” — 1 made no reply but by a 
look of scornful indignation, which silenced the bold, 
the unfeeling commentator, and convinced him that, 
though fallen in fortune, I was still high in pride. 

Mr Robinson having once more obtained his 
liberty, how were we to subsist honourably and above 
reproach ? He applied to his father, but every aid 
was refused; he could not follow his profession, 
because he had not completed his articles of clerk- 
si up, I resolved on turning my thoughts towards 
literary labour, and projected a variety of works, by 
which I hoped to obtain at least a decent indepen- 
dence. Alas I how little did I then know cither the 
fatigue or the hazard of mental occupations 1 How 
little did I foresee that the day would come, when 
iiiy liealth would be impaired, my thoughts per- 
j)ctually employed, in so destructive a pursuit ! At 
tl\c momeut that I Avrite this page 1 feel in every 
fibre Q^l^y brain the fatal conviction that it is a 
desh'tftji^^iabour. 

It this moment of anxiety, of hone, of fear, 

that inifii|oughts once more were tumeci to a dra- 
inatic ^ jpl lljkiud. walking with my husband in St 
4aines^^BBrK, late in the autumn, we were accosted 
by of Drury lane theatre. I had not 

seen hinrWwig the last two years, and he seemed 
rejoiced in ^^ing met us. At that period we lodged 
at hyne’s, tl% confectioner, in Old Bond street. Air 
llrereton wejht liome luid dined with us ; and after 
dinner the conversation turned on my partiality to 
the stage, which he eaniestly recommended as a scene 
of great promise to what he termed my promising 
talents. The idea rushed like electricity through my 
brain. I asked MrTlobinstm’s opinion, and he now 
readily consented to my making the trial. He had 
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repeatedly written to his father, requesting even 
smallest aid towards our support until he could em- 
bark in his profession; but every letter remained 
unanswered, and we had no hope but in our own 
mental exertions. 

Some time after this period we removed to a more 
quiet situation, and occupied a very neat and com- 
fortable suite of apartments in Newman street. I 
was then some months advanced in a state of domestic 
solicitude, and my health seemed in a precarious state, 
owing to my having too long devoted myself to the 
duties of a mother in* nursing my eldest daughter 
Maria. It was in this lodging that, one morning, 
Avholly unexpectedly, Mr Brereton made us a second 
visit, bringing with liim a friend, whom he introduced 
on entering the drawing-room. This stranger was 
Mr Sheridan. 

I was overwhelmed with confusion : I know not 


why ; but I felt a sense of mortification when I ob- 
served that my appearance was carelessly dUhaMii, 
and my mind as little prepared for what I guest||^^ 
be the motive of his visit. 1 however soon 
my recollection, and the theatre was consecM ^ Y 
the tojjic of discourse. ' 

At iMr Sheridan’s earnest entreaties 1 rcciteq^me 
passages from Sliakespcarc ; 1 was alarmed aiulfl^p ; 
but the gentleness of his manners, and 
encouragement lie gave me, dissipated mT^HE and 
tempted me to go on. 

Mr Sheridan had then recently purchiiB|^& share 
of Drury lane theatre, in conjunction wdth Mr Lacey 
and doctor Ford : he was already celebratw as the 
author of The Rivals and Tlie Duerinaj|fand liis 
mind was evidently portrayed in his maniijM, which 
were strikingly and bewitchingly attractivt^^ 

The encouragement which 1 received essay, 

and the praises which Mr Sherhlan lavishly mstowed, 
determinofl me to make a public trial of lujpalents ; 
and sevejai visits, which were rapidly repeal^ by Mr 
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SMHdan, at length produced an arrangement for 
that period. My intention was intimated to Mr 
Garrick, who, though he had for some seasons retired 
from the stage, kindly promised protection, and as 
kindly undertook to be my tutor. 

Tile only objec^tion which I felt to the idea of 
ajipcaring on the stage, was my then increasing state 
of domestic solicitude. I was, at the period when Mr 
v^heridan was first presented to me, some months 
advanced in that situation which afterwards, by the 
birth of Sophia, made me a second time a mother. 
Yet such -was my imprudent fondness for Maria, that 
I was still a nurse; and iny constitution was very 
considei'ably impaired by the eflects of these com- 
bining circumstances. 

An appointment was made in the gi’een-room of 
Drury-lanc theatre. Mr Garrick, Mr Sheridan, Mr 
lirereton, and my husband, were present ; 1 there re- 
jited the principal scenes of Juliet (Mr Brereton 
re[)oating those of Romeo) ^nd Mr (iarrick, Without 
liositation, fixed on that character as the trial of my 
deMut. 

It i%topossible to describe the various emotions of 
hope jf^r that possessed my mind when the im- 
]>ortani aij^vas announced in the play-bills. I wrote 
to the ducKs of Devonshire at (Jhatsworth, inform- 
ing her bj^iy purposed trial, and received a kind 
IcUer of approbation, sanctioning my plan and wish- 
ing luc success. Every longing of my heart seemed 
now to be#|f:inp]etcly gratified ; and, with zeal bor- 
dering on delight, I prepared for iny approaching 
efi’ort. 

Mr Gandck hadieen indefatigable at the rehearsals ; 
frequently going ||[irough the whole character of 
ilonieo himself, imtil lie was completely exhausted 
►vith the fatigue of recitation. This was only a short 
f eriod before the dej^th of that distinguished actor. 

'i'he th.eatre was crowded with fashionable spec- 
tiitors; the green-room and orchestra (where Mr 
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Garrick sat during the night) were thronged 'lilth 
critics. My dress was a pale pink satin, trimmed 
with crape, richly spangled with silver ; my head was 
ornamented with white feathers, and my monumental 
suit, for tlie last scene, was white satin and com- 
pletely plain ; excepting that I wore a veil of the 
most transparent gauze, which fell quite to my fet 
from the back of my head, and a string of bea 
round ray waist, to which was suspended a err 
appropriately fashioned. 

When I approached the side wing my heart throbbe 
conAmlsively ; I then began to fear that my resolution 
would fail, and I leaned upon the nurse’s arm, almost 
fainting. Mr Sheridan and several other friends en- 
comaged me to proceed ; and at length, with trem-^ 
bling limbs and fearful apprehension, I approached* 
the audience. 

The thundering applause that greeted me, nearl) 
overpowered all my faculties. I stood mute anc 
bending with alarm, >yhich did not subsite;4ill 1 
had feebly articulated the few sentences , 

short scene, during the whole of whii|[^H^iad' 
never once ventured to look at the ^KKBKm 

On my return to the Green room, I Pn-, 

couraged, as far as my looks were deeni|w||b^\nng| 
of aj^probation ; for my |}owers noihlHP^m could} 
be known, my feai\s having as it wcregffllied botli 
my voice and action. The second scci^ being thej 
masquerade, I had time to collect myself. 1 ncvtij 
shall forget the sensation which rushed v^hroiigh ruj 
bosom when I first looked towards the pit. I behelc 
a OTldtial ascent of heads : all eyes were fixed 
mnl^nd the sensation they conveyed was awfullj 
iSpKsivc : but the keen, the aietietrating eyes oj 
Mr (^urick, darting their lus:tr^;fjrom the centre o| 
the ®|nestra, were, beyond allfpthcrs, the objeci 
most conspicuous. ,■/ 

As I acquired coiu-age I fputiii the applause a’ 
misxA : and the nicht was cimcluded wtlh peals 
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ifj^koroTis approbation. I was complimented on all 
lesj but the praise of one object, whom most I 
Lshed to please, was flattering even to the extent of 
iman vanity. I then experienced, for the first time 
my life, a gratification which language could not 
ter. 1 heard one of the most fascinating men, and 

5 most distinguished geniuses of the age honour 
with partial approbation : a new sensation seemed 
awake in my bosom : I felt that emulation wliich 
i soul delights to encourage, where the attainment 
f fame will be pleasing to the esteemed object. I 
id till that period known no impulse beyond that of 
iendship ; 1 had been an example of conjugal fide- 
y ; but I had never known the perils to which the 
fueling heart is subjected in a union of regard wholly 
Uninfluenced by the attections of the soul. 

' The vsecond character which I played was Amanda, 
h A Trip to Scarbro’. The play was altered from 
^'anhrugh’s Relapse ; and the audience, supposing 
it was a new piece, on finding themselves duceived, 
Expressed a considerable ^egree of disapprobation. 1 
was terrified beyond imagination, when Airs Yates, 
110 longer able to bear the hissing of the audience, 
quitted the scene, and left me alone to encounter the 
icritic temjiest. I stood for .some moments as though 
|I had been petrified : Air Sheridan, from the side 
vMiig, desired me not to quit the boards : the late 
jduke of Cumberland, from the stage box, bade me 
take courage: — “ It is not you, but the play, tliey 
hiss,^' said Ids Royal Highness. I curtsied ; and 
tliat curtsy seemed to electrify the whole house ; 
"or a thundering peal of encouraging applause fol- 
owed, — the comedy was sitifered to go on, and is to 
tills hour a stock play at Drury lane theatre. 

1’he third character I played, was Statira in Alex- 
nder the Great. Mr Lacey, then one of the pro- 
' 'ietorsr of Drury-lanc theatre, was the hero of the 
felit and the part bf Roxana was performed by 
rs Alclmoth. Again I was received with an tcUu 
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that gratified my vanity. My dress was white ani 
blue, made after the Persian costume ; and though i 
was then singular on the stage, I wore neither ^ 
hoop nor powder ; my feet were bound by sandad 
richly ornamented : and the whole dress was pictt.. 
resque and characteristic. e 

Though I was, always received %vith the mo , 
flattering approbation, the characters in which I \\ I 
most popular were Ophelia, Juliet, and Rosall'lc 
Palmira was also one of my most approved represt >> 
tations. The last character which I played was ' 
Harry Revel, in lady Craven’s comedy of Tin 
Miniature Picture; and the epilogue song in Tht 
Irish Widow was my last farewell to the labour of m^ 
profession. - 

Mr Sheridan now informed me, he wished that ! 
would accustom mvself to appear in comedy ; becaus 
tragedy seemed evidently, as well as my forte, to b 
my preference. At the same time he aerjuainted ml 
that he wished me to perform a part in The Schoq 
for Scandal. I was now so un.sbaped by my increast 
ing size, that I made my excuses, informing Mr Slid 
ridan, that probably 1 should be confined to my chan 
ber at the period when his since celebrated ph^ 
W'ould first make its appearance. He accepted 
apolog)', and in a short time I gave to the worl ' 
second child, Sophia. I now resided in Southar 
street, Covent garden. 

Previous to this event I had my benefit niglY 
which I performed the |)art of Fanny in The Clan- 
destine Marriage. Mr King, the I^ord Ogleby ; Miss 
Pope, Miss Sterling; ana Mrs lieidclbergh, Mrs 
Hopkins. 

Mr Sheridan’s attentions to me were unremitting: 
he took pleasure in promoting my consequence at the 
theatre ; he praised my talents, and he int^ested 
himself in tny domestic comforts. I was ehgagfd 
previoii:; to my defmt ; and I received what> |it tliak 
time, was considered as a handsome sali^v i^^y 
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benefit was flatteringly attended: the boxes were 
filled with persons of the very higliest rank and 
fashion ; ana I looked forward with delight both to 
celebrity and to fortune. 

At the end of six weeks I lost my infant. She 
expired in my arms in convulsions, and my distress 
was undescribahle. On the day of its dissolution Mr 
Sheridan called on me ; the little sufferer was on my 
lap, and I was watching it with agonizing anxiety, 
[Five months had then elapsed since Mr Sheridan was 
first introduced to me; and though, during that 
period, I had seen many proofs of his exquisite sen- 
sibility, I never had witnessed one which so strongly 
impressed my mind as his countenance on entering 
my apartment : probably he has forgotten the feeling 
of the moment; but its impression will by me be 
remembered for ever. 

I had ,not power to speak. All he uttered was, 

' Bcautifiul little creature!” at the same time look- 
ing on iny infant, and sighing with a degree of sym- 
pathetic sorrow which penetrated my soul. * Had I 
ever heard suc/i a sign from a husband^s bosom? 
iAla.s ! I never knew the sweet soothing solace of 
vedded sympathy ; I never was beloved by him whom 
destiny allotted to be the legal ruler of my actions. 
" do not condemn JMr Robinson ; I but too well know 
that we cannot command our affections. I only la- 
nent that he did not observe some decency in his 
infidelil^s ; and that while he gratified his oten caprice, 
he forgdt how much ho exposed liis wife to the most 
degrading mortifications. 

The death of Sophia ro deeply affected my spirits, 
tliat I was rendered totally incapable of appearing 
again that season. 1 therefore obtained Mr She- 
ridan’s permission to visit Bath for the recovery of 
my repose. From Bath 1 went to Bristol— to Bristol! 
Why does m|nien seem suddenly arrested while I 
write the wg afe. know not why, but an undefinable 
melancholy «H||yollo\vs tlie idea of my native birth- 
place. 1 inllllllggy^cld the Gothic structure, tlic 
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lonely cloisters, the lofty aisles, of the antique Min- 
ster ; — for, within a few short paces of its walls, this 
breast, which has never known 07ie year of hnppbmSt 
first palpitated on inhaling the air of this bad world I 
Is it within its consecrated precincts that this heart 
shall shortly moulder ? Heaven only knows, and to 
its will I bow implicitly. 

I transcribe this passage on the twenty-ninth of 
March 1800, I feel my health decaying, my spirit 
broken. I look back without regret tliat so many of 
my days are numbered ; and, were it in my power to 
choose, I would not wdsh to measure them again : — 
but wliither am I wandering ? I will resume my 
melancholy story. 

Still restless, still perplexed with painful solicitudes^ 
I returned to London. I had not then, by many 
months, completed my nineteenth year. On my 
arrival I took lodgings in Leicester square. Mr She- 
ridan came to see me on my return to town, and com- 
municated the melancholy fate of Mr Thomas Lin ley, 
the late brother of Mrs Sheridan : he was mifortu- 
nately drowned at tlie duke of Ancaster^s. In a 
few (Jays after, Mr Sheridan again made me a visit, 
with a proposal for an engagement to play durin|^ the 
summer at Mr Colman’s theatre in the Hayma|||^t. 

I had refused several offers from provincial manats, 
and felt an almost insurmountable aversion to'^sthe 
idea of strolling. Mr Sheridan nevertheless strongly 
recommended me to the acceptance of Mr Colman’s 
offer ; and I at last agreed to it, upon condition that 
the characters I should be e.vpecte(l to perfonn were 
selected and limited ; to tins iMr Colrnan readily con- 
sented. 

The first part which was placed in the list wy'? 
Nancy Lovely in the comedy of The Suicide. I 
received the written character, and waited the rehear- 
sal ; but my astonishment ww infinite, when I saw 
the name of Miss Farren* JfmoUnciB in the bills 

Now countess '] 
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I wrote a letter to Mr Colman, requesting an explana- 
tion. He replied, that he had promised the part to 
Miss Farren, who had then performed one or two 
seasons at the Haymarket theatre. I felt myself in- 
sulted. I insisted on Mr Colman’s fulfilling his en- 
gagement, or on giving me liberty to quit London : 
the latter he refused. I demanded to perform the 
part of Nancy Level. Mr Colman was too partial to 
Miss Farren to hazard offending her. 1 refused to 
play till I had this first character, as by agreement, 
restored to me ; and the summer passed without my 
once performing, though my salary was paid weekly 
and regularly. 

During the following winter I performed, with 
increasing approbation, the following characters : — 

Ophelia, in Hamlet. 

Viola, in Twelfth Night. 

Jacintlia, in The Suspicious Husband. 

Fidelia, in The Plain Dealer. 

Rosalind, in As You like It. 

Oriana, in The Inconstant. 

Octavia, in All for Love. 

PerdiU, in The Winter's Tale. 

Paln^p, in Mahomet. 

I^ear. 

Alih^-' in llie Law of Lombardy. 

Tlie|lrwh Widow. 

Araiiteta, in The Old Bachelor. 

Sir Ifafry Revel, in The iMiniature Picture. 

The Ilimaway. 

Miss Ricliley, in The Oiscovery. 

Statira, in Alexander the Great. 

Juliet, in Romeo and Juliet. 

Amanda, in The Trip to Scarbro*. 

Lady Anne, in Richard the Tim'd. 

Imogen, in Qymbcline. 

Lady iwacbeth, in Macbeth, &c. 8lc. 

It was now that I bega:i to know the perils atten- 

r h2 
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dant on a dramatic life. It was at tliis period that 
the most alluring temptations were held out to alie- 
Tiate me from the paths of domestic quiet — domestic 
. happines^j I cannot say, for it never was my destiny 
to know it. But I had still the consolation of an 
unsullied name. I had the higliest female patronage, 
a circle of the most respectable and partial friends. 

During this period I was daily visited by my best 
of mothers : my youngest brother liad, the preceding 
winter, departed for Leghorn, where my eldest had 
been many years established as a merchant of the 
fiist respectability. 

Were I to mention the names of those who held 
forth the temptations of fortune at this moment of 
public peril, I might create some reproaches in many 
families of the fashionable world. Among others 
who offered most liberally to purchase my indiscre- 
tion, was the late duke oi Rutland : a SL=;ttlement of 
six luuvlred pounds per annum was proposed as tli(? 
means of estranging me entirely from my hnsbait|d. 
I refused the offer. I wished to remain, in the 
of the public, desemng of its patronage. I shalki^t 
enter into a minute detail of temptations whiefe. as- 
sailed my fortitude. 

The flattering and zealous attentions whiclj^Jdr 
Sheridan evinced were strikingly contrasting 
the marked and increasing neglect of my huswul. 
I now found that he supported two women, imonc 
house, in Maiden lane. Covent garden. The one 
was a figure^dancer at Drury lane theatre ; the other, 
a woman of professed libertinism. With these he 

f assed all his hours that he could steal from me ; and 
found that my salary was at times inadequate to the 
expenses which were incurred by an enlarged circle 
of new acquaintance, which Mr Robinson Im fornieil ' 
since my appearance in the dramatic sc^e. Added 
to this, the bond creditors became so clai^ous, tliat 
tlm whole of my benefits were appropifijid to tliek 
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ilematids ; and on the second year after my appear-* 
ance at Drury lane theatre^ Mr Robinson once more 
persuaded me to make a visit at Tregunter. 

I was now received with more civility, and more 
warmly welcomed, than I had been on any former 
arrival. Though the assumed sanctity of Miss Robin- 
son's mannei's condemned a dramatic life, tlie labour 
was deemed projitabley and the supposed immorality 
was consequ^My tolerated 1 However repugnant to 
my feelings visit was, still I hoped that it would 
promote my^toand's interest, and confirm his re- 
conciliation father; I therefore resolved on 

undertaking j|^p[ now felt that I couj^ 4 <s'^pport my- 
self honouram^ and the consciousSIss of inde- 
pendence is thi only true felicity in this world of 
mimiliationa. 

Mr Harris was tiitiw established in Tregunter house, 
and several parties were fonned, both at home and 
abroad, for my amusement. I was consult^ed as the 
very oracle of fashions ; J was gazed at and examined 
witlyliig^ost inquisitive curiosity. Mrs Robinson* 
young actress, was' a very different 
perpn^^femi Mrs Robinson who had been over- 
sorrows, and came to ask an asylum 
of vulgar ostentation. — I remained 
only ^^Bp^ight in Wales, and then returned to 
Londoti^P prepai'e for the opening of the theatre. 

We l®|l|)ed at Bath in our way to town, where 
Mr Robinson met with Mr George Brereton, with 
whom, at Newmarket, he had some time before be- 
come ^quainted.'* Mr Brereton was a man of fortune 
and raai-ried to his beautiful co daughter of 

major Brereton, then master ofJH||»emonies at 
%th. At a former period Mr RmHHhad owed a 
8U1I1 of money to ^Ir George Bref^Hpror which he 
had giveii a promissory note. arrival at 

Bath wo received a visit from this i^^^tor, who as- 
sured Mr Robinson that he ^vas in no Jiaste for the 
payment of Bis note, and at the same time very 
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earnestly pressed us to remain a few days fa that 
fashionable city. ♦We were in no hurry to return to 
London, having still more than three weeks holidays. 
We resided at the Three Tuns, one of the best inns, 
and Mr Brereton was on all occasions particularly 
attentive. 

The motive of this assiduity was at length revealed 
to me, by a violent and fervent declaration of love, 
which astonished and perplexed me., l.^knew that Mr 
Brereton was of a most impetuous tej^per ; that he 
had fought many duels ; that he was capable of any 
outrage ; and that he had my husba^&ompletely in 
his power. J^ery advance which hej|^ the temerity 
to make rejected with indiJlJiation. I had 

not resoIuti6tt;tp inform Mr Robinson of his danger, 
and I thought that the only chance of escaping it was 
to set out immediately for bristol ; where I wished to 
pass a few days, previous to my return to the me- 
tropolis. . 

On the following morning, as we were quitting the 
inn in Temple street, to visit Clifton, Mr jf 
was arrested at the suit of Mr George Brer^ 
waited himself in an upper room in orde*" 
w'rit executed. I forget the exact sum fo^^^ 
Robinson had given his promissory no^e 
remember that it was in magnitude heyon^his 
to pay. Our consternation w'as undescribaT^^. 

In a few minutes after, I was informed - fliit a 10^:. 
wished to speak with me. Concluding that it was 
some old acquaintanccj and happy to feel that in this 
peq)lexing dilemma I had still a friend to sjjiSjJt, to» 
I followed the^aiter into another room, 
binson was ddH^d by the sheriflPs officer. 

On enterMHpie apartment I beheld Mr Ceoijgo 
Brereton. madam,’' said he will'** sarcas^c 

smile, *• you liiVe involved your husban a pretty 
embarrassment I Had you not been se "towards 
me, not only this paltry debt would hav n can- 
celled, but any sum that 1 could c li. Svould 
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have been at his service. He has now either to pay 
me, to fight me, or to go to a prison ; and all because 
you treat me with such unexampled rii^our.” 

I entreated him to reflect before he drove me to 
distraction. 

** I have reflected said he, and I find that you 
possess the power* to do ‘with me what you will. 
Promise to return to Bath, — to behave more kindly, 
— and I will this moment discharge your husband/' 

I burst into tears. 

“ You cannot be so inhuman as to propose such 
terms!” said I. 

The inhumanity is on your side," answered Mr 
Brereton. " But I have no time to lose ; I must 
return to Bath ; my wife is dangerously ill ; and I 
do not wish to have my name exposed in a business 
of this nature." 

“ llien for heaven’s sake release my husband!" 
said I. Mr Brereton smiled as he rang the bell, and 
ordered the waiter to }ook for his carriage. ’ I now 
lost all command of myself, and, with the most severe 
invective, condemned the infamy of his conduct. 

I to Bath,” said I " but it shall be to 

JiM^lisbonourable, your barbarous machina- 
tions.’ inform that lovely wife how treach- 
erously ^^Kbave acted. I will proclaim to the 
world, common acts of seduction are not 

siillicientljS mm ved for the mind of a libertine and 

I utte^lll^e words in so loud a tone of voice 
that he chawmcplour, and desired me to be discreet 
and pat^nt.^^'- 

Never while you insult me, and hold my husband 
in your power," said I. You have carried outrage 
almost to its fullest e.xtent ; you have awakened all 
the pride and all tlt'e resentment of my soul ; ai^d I 
will proceed as I think proper." 

He now endeavoured to soothe me. He assured 
me that he was actuated by a sincere regard for me ; 


Spfe words in so loud a tone of voice 
^colour, and desired me to be discreet 
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and that, knowing how little my husband Valued me, 
he thought it would be an act of kindness to estrange 
me from him. “ HLs neglect of you will justify any 
step you may take,” added he ; “ and it is a mat^r 
of universal astonishment, that you, who upon otnBt 
occasions can act with such becoming spirit, should 
tamely continue to bear such infidelities from a hus- 
band.” I shuddered; for this plea had, in many 
instances, been urged as an excuse for libertine 
vances ; and the indifference with which I was treaw 
w^as, in the theatre, and in all my circle of friendiij^ 
subject of conversation. ^ 

Distressed bej^ond the power of utterance at this 
new humiliation, 1 paced the room with agonizing 
inquietude. How little does such a husband de- 
serve such a wife !” continued Mr Brereton ; ** how 
tasteless must he be, to leave such a woman for the 
very lowest and most degraded of the sex ! Quit 
him, and fly with me. 1 am ready to make any 
sacrifice you demand. Shall I propose to Mr Ro- 
binson to let you go ? Shall I offer him his liberty 
on condition tliat he allow^s you to separate ypurselSf 
from him ? By his conduct lie proves that ^does 
not love you ; why then labour to suppQjS 1 
I was almost frantic. IF !' ■ 

“ Here, madam,” continued Mr Br 
pausing four or five minutes, ** here is yo 
release.” So saying, he threw a writ| 
the table. — Now,” added he, 
generosity.” 

I trembled, and was incapable of spea 
vetflj|teonjured me to compose my apiri _ 
cfiffipy distress from the people of the Inn.; ' 

to Bath,” said he ; “ 1 shall there expect to 
you.’,J^^e now quitted the room. 1 sa w M p; get 
into Si|P5l\aise and drive from the inn 
hastened to my husband with the cliscjjf JM^p lid all 
expenses of the an*est being shortly affiflHffiled. ^vc 
Bet iBll/or Bath. 
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Mr Robinson scarcely inquired what had passed ; 
but I assured him that my persuasions had produced 
so sudden a change in Mr Brei*eton\s conduct. I 
said that I hoped he would never again place his 
freedom in the hands of a gamester, or his wife’s re- 
pose in the power of a libertine. He seemed in- 
sensible of the peril attending both the one and the 
other. 

Expecting letters by the post, we waited the fol- 
lowing day, which was Sunday, at Bath ; though, in 
order to avoid Mr Brereton, we removed to 
White ilion inn. But what^vas my astonislin3|j^^TOf 
the afternQj|m, when, standing at the wind(^M|B^' ’ 
Mr Geoi^j^^Brereton waUving on the opposi|HHp%f 
the way, Nvmi his wife and her no less lovej^^lmer I 
I now found that the story of her dangerous illness 
was untrue, and I flattered myself that I was not 
see^before I retired from the windw. 

sat down to dinner, and in a few minutes 
IV^HE’ge Brereton was announced by tlie^ waiter. 

bowed to me, and instantly made a thou- 
sand apologies to Mr Robinson ; declared that he had 
paM away ; was menaced for the 

monq^l^^^h at he though too late, 

to prep^^ ^ ie arresflp^^M had happened. Mr 
Jlobins^;f|Ktically r^ifd^ that it was now of little 
importai^jl^pnd lAlr Bi^e^etbn took his leave, sajung 
tliat he Hhi3®[ have the honour of seeing us again in 
the evening. We did not wait for his company ; but 
iminediatelClrfter dinner set out for London. 

On my ami^l in town I saw Mr Sherid ih3||jiose 
raanner iiad lost nothing of its interesting atlmj^on. 
He coni^i^cd to visit me very frequently, and 
gave me the most friendly counsel. He knew that I 
was not properly protected by Mr Robinson ; but be 
was too generous to build liis gratification on the 
detraction pf ar^otjier. Tlie hapificst moments I 
then knew, -were passed in the society of this dis- 
tinguished He saw me ill-besto\)fe|[i} upon a 
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Rian who neither loved nor valued me ; he lamented 
my destiny, but with such delicate propriety, that it 
consoled while it revealed to me the unhappiness 
situation. On my return to town the duke of llfti 
land renewed his solicitations. I also received the 
most unbounded professions of esteem and admira- 
tion from several other persons. Among the list, I 
was addressed with proposals of a libertine *^atJ|te^by 
a rot/al duke, a lojhi/ marquis, and a city merejaffitof 
considerable foiluiie, conveyed through tlie diedium 
of milliners, .mantua-makers, &c. &c. Just at this 
\??^y eldest brother visited England ; but such 
wasHlpl^ unconquerable aversion to my profession as 
an that 1ie only once, during a residence of 

son^^Miths in London, attempted to see me per- 
form. He then only attempted it : for, on my ad- 
vancing on the boards, he started from his seat in the 
stage-box, and instantly nuitted the theatre. My 
dear mother had no less a dislike to the pur s^yH^ sh^ 
never beheld me on the stage but with a 
gret. Fortunately niy father remained 
out of England, so that he never saw me in 
fessional character. 

My popularity increasing every night that 
peared, my prospects, botlxljof fame a||d 
began to brighten. We noiv' hired th«®t)U9e 
is situated between the Hummums 
Arms, in Covent gai’den ; it had been bui« 
by doctor Fisher, who married the of ^ 

celebrated actor Powel; but Mr Robifflfc She 
premises of Mrs Mattocks, of CoventmSh theatre. 
'I'h e xcuse was particularly convenient in ^ery^e- 
speit^tY but, above all, on account of itsj^^^kjf: to 
Drury lane. Here I hoped to enjoy, at Idiiti ficmie 
cheerful days, as I found that my friends 

increased almost hourly. : ■ 

One of those who paid me most attention w'as sir 
John Lado. The good-natured baronet, w'ho was 
then agPj was our constant visitor ; and caids 
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contributed to beguile those evenings that were not 
devoted to dramatic labour. Mr Robinson played 
more deeply than was discreet, but he was, at the end 
of „a few weeks, a very considerable winner. 

In proportion as play obtained its influence over 
my husbaind’s mind, his small portion of remaining 
regard for me visibly decayed. . We now had horses, 
a phaeton and ponies ; and my fashions in dress, \yfiro 
followed^yith flattering avidity. My house '^^4. 
thronged with visitors, and my morning levj^ werfe. 
crowded so that I could scarcely find a quiet^^^r fc^ 
study. My brother by this time retched to 
haly. ^ /f' ' 

]\lr Sheridan was still my most cstcedi'ed of friends. 
He advised me with the gentlest anxiety, and he 
warned me of the danger which expense would pro- 
duce, and which might interrupt the rising progress 
of my dramatic reputation. He saw the trophies 
which flattery strewed in my way ; and he lamented 
that I was on every side surrounaed with tempfations. 
'riiere was a something beautifully sympathetic in 
every wri?di|iiLsR ^ his admonitions seemed as if 
dictated: ;wi||p||sci^ power, which told him that I 
was (fest^j^^ m^ deceived / 

Situaiqy time, the effort was difti- 

cult to society of IMr JSheridan. He was 

maririger ppeatre. I could not avoid seeing and 

conversing him at rehearsals and behind the 
scenes, and; jbnversation was always such as to 
fascinate ah' iftrm me. The brilliaiit reputation 
which he had . 'y acquired for superior talents, and 
the fame whliSi was completed oy his celebrated 
‘ School for Scandal,* had now rendered him so admired, 
tiiat all ranks of people courted his society. ^J'he 
green room was frequented by nobility and men of 
genius ; among these were Mr Fox and the earl of 
Derby The stage was now enlightened by the very 
best critics, and «mbellished by the very highest 
talents ; and it is not a little remarkable, that the 
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drama was uncommonly productive, the theatre more 
than usually attended, during that season when the 
principal dramatic characters were performed by 
women under the age of twenty. Among these were 
JVIiss Farren (ftow lady Derby), Miss Walpole (now 
Mrs Atkins), Miss P. Hopkins (now Mrs John Kem- 
ble), and myself. 

I had then been married more than four years, my 
daughter Maria Klizabeth was nearly three years old. 
I had ih^en then seen and known at all public places 
frotn the age of fifteen ; yet I knew as little of the 
worljdfs deceptions, as though I had been educated 
in the : deserts of Siberia. I believed every woman 
friendly, every man sincere, till I discovered proofs 
that their characters were deceptive. 

I had now performed two seasons, in tragedy and 
comedy, with IMiss Farren and the late Mr Hem 
derson. My first appearance in Palmira (in Maho- 
met) was with the Zaplma of Mr J. Bannister, the 
precedmg year ; and though the extraordinary comic 
powers of this excellent actor and amiable man have 
established his reputation as a comedian, his first 
essay in tragedy was considered as,^^^ ;»ight' of the 
most distinguished promise. The of Devon- 

shire still honoured me with her patr^lfi^ and friend- 
ship, and I also possessed the esteero|w^ eevci^ re- 
spectable and distinguished females, 

The play of The Winter^s Tai.e this 
commanded by tlieir majesties. I hatC per- 

formed before the roval family ; anc^l^ first charac- 
ter in which I was aestined to appeliff, was that of 
Per OITA. I had frequently jdayed tlie part, both 
witli the Hermione of Mrs Hartley and of Miss 
Farren : but I felt a strange degree of alarm* when 1 
found my name announced to perform it before the 
royal family. 

In the green room I was rallied on the <^casion ; 
and Mr Smith, whose gentlemanly raannei# and en- 
lightened conversation rendered him an oj^innent to 
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the profession, who performed the part of Leontes, 
iuughingly exclaimed, “ By Jove, Mrs Robinson, 
you will make a conquest of the prince ; for to-night 
you look handsomer than ever.” I smiled at the un- 
merited compliment, and little foresaw the vast 
variety of events that would arise from that night's 
exhibition \ 

As I stood in the wing opposite the prince's box, 
waiting to go on the stage, Mr Ford, the manager's 
son, and now a respectable defender of the laws, 
presented a friend who accompanied him ; this friend 
was lord viscount Malden, now earl of Essex. 

We entered into conversation during a few minutes, 
the prince of Wales all the lime observing us, and 
frequently speaking to colonel (now general) Lake, 
and to the honourable Mr Legge, brother to lord 
Lewisham, who was in waiting on his royal highness. 

I hurried through tlie first scene, not without much 
embarrassment, owing to the fixed attention with 
wliich the prince of Wales honoured me. .Indeed, 
some flattering remarks which were made by his 
royal highness met my ear as I stood near his box, 
and I was overwhelmed with confusion. 

The prince's particular attention was observed by 
every one, was again rallied at the end of the 
play. Ob ll®last curtsy, the royal family conde- 
scendingfy tel|rned a bow to the performers; but 
just as the cttiitain was falling, my eyes met those of 
the prince ^f^AValcs ; and with a look that I never 
Ml /oj’gct*lxe gently inclined his head a second time ; 
1 fell the compliment, and blushed my gratitude. 

During the entertainment lord Malden never ceased 
conversing with me : he was young, pleasing, and 
perfectly accomplished. He remarked the particular 
ai)plause which the prince had bestowed on my per- 
formance ; said a thousand civil things ; and detained 
me in conversation till the evening’s performance was 
concluded. 

1 was now going to my cliair, which waited, when 
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I met the royal family crossing the stage. I was 
again honoured with a very marked and low bow 
from the prince of Wales. — On my return home, I 
had a party to supper ; and the whole conversation 
centred in encomiums on the person, graces, and 
amiable manners of the illustrious heir apparent. 

Within two or three days of this time, lord Malden 
made me a morning visit : Mr Robinson was not at 
home, and I received him rather awkwardly. But 
his lordship's embarrassment far exceeded mine : he 
atteraptei to speak — paused, hesitated, apologized; 
I knew not why. He hoped I would pardon him ; 
that I would not mention something he had to com- 
municate ; that I would consider the peculiar delicacy 
of his situation, and then act as I thought proper.- 
I could not comprehend his meaning, and therefore 
requested that he would be explicit. 

After some moments of evident rumination, he 
tremblingly drew a small letter from his pocket. I 
took it^and knew not what to say. It was addressed 
to pERDiTA. I smiled, I believe rather sarcastically, 
and opened the billet. It contained only a few words, 
but those expressive of more than common civilil|f : 
they were signed Florizel.* £ 

** Well, my lord, and what does this mean?” 

I, half angry, \ 

“ Can you not guess the writer?” said lord Malden. 
“ Perhaps yourself, my lord,” cried I, gravely. 

Upon my honour, no,” said the viscount. “ 
should not have dared so to address you on so short 
an acquaintance.” 

I pressed him to tell me from whom the lettt: 
came. — He again hesitated ; he seemed confused, ami 
sorry that he had undertaken to deliver it. I lio|»t; 
that I shall not forfeit your good opinion said lie 
« but” 


* Those who have read The WinUr'a Talo'^ #,ill knov^ 
the of these adopted names* 
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But what, my lord 

“ 1 could not refuse, — for the letter is from the 
prince of Wales.” 

I was astonished ; 1 confess that I was agitated ; 
but I was also somewliat sceptical as to the truth of 
lord Malden’s assertion. I returned a formal and a 
doubtfxil answer ; and his lordship shortly after took 
his leave. 

A thousand times did I read this short but expres- 
sive letter ; still I did not implicitly believe that it 
was written by the prince ; I rather considered it as 
an experiment made by lord Malden, either on my 
vanity or propriety of conduct. On the next evening 
the viscount repeated his visit : we had a card-party 
of six or seven, and the prince of Wales was again 
the subject of unbounded panegyric. Lord Malden 
spoke of his royal highness’s manners as the most 
polished and fascinating j of his temper as the most 
engaging ; and of his mind, the most replete with 
every amiable sentiment. I heard these prafses, and 
my heart beat with conscious pride, while memory 
turned to the partial but delicately respectful letter 
which 1 had received on the preceding morning. 

llie next, day lord Malden brought me a second 
letter.: assured me that the prince was most 

unhap^^ should be offended at his conduct, and 
that he <^|]wed me to go that night to the Oratorio, 
where he %^uld by some signal convince me that he 
was the of the letters, supposing I still 

sceptical as t^their authenticity. 

I went to tl|3 Oratorio ; and, on taking my seat in 
the halcony-box, the prince almost instantaneously 
observed me. lie held the printed bill before his 
face, and drew his hand across his forehead; still 
fixing his eyes on me. I was confused, and kne\y not 
what to do. My husband was with me, and I was 
fearful of his observing what passed. Still the prince 
coiUiuned to make signs, sucli as moving his hand 
on the edge of the box as if writing, then speaking 
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to the duke of York (then bishop of Osnaburg), who 
also looked towards me with particular attention. 

I now observed one of the gentlemen in waiting 
bring the prince a glass of water : before he raised 
it to his lips he looked at me. So marked was liis 
royal highness’s conduct that many of the audience 
observed it ; several persons in tlie pit directed their 
gaze at the place where I sat ; and, on the following 
day, one of the diuraal prints observed that there 
was one passage in Drydcn’s Ode which seemed par- 
ticularly interesting to the prince of Wales, who 

“ Gazed on the fair 
“ Who caused his care, 

“ And sigh’d, and look'd, and sigh’d again.” 

However flattering it might have been to female 
vanity, to know that the most admired, and most 
accomplished prince in Europe was devotedly at- 
tached to me ; however dangerous to the heart such 
idolatry as his royal highness, during many months, 
professed in almost daily letters, which were con- 
veyed to me by lord IVIalden, still I declined s0y 
interview with nis royal highness. I was not 
sensible to all his powers of attraction i 1 thou|bt 
him one of the most amiable of men. There w|i * 
beautiful ingenuousness in his language, awarm^ipl 
enthusiastic adoration, expressed in every lettef, 
which interested and charmed me. During the 
whole spring, till the theatre closed, this correspond- 
ence continued ; every day giving me some new assur- 
ance of inviolable affection. 

\f- After we had corresponded some months without 
ever speaking to each other (for I still declined meet- 
ing his royal liighiiess, from a dread of the (frlat which 
such a connection would produce, and the fear of 
injuring him in the opinion of his royal r^atives), 
I received, through the hands of lord Ms^n, the 
prince’s j'ortrait in miniature, painted b^ t^e late 
AliL*ATeyer. 'i'hivS picture is now in my 
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Within the case was a small heart cut in paper, which 
I also have ; on one side was written, Je ne change 
qtt^eri mourant. On the other, Umlterablc to my 
Pcrdita through life. 

During many months of confidential correspond- 
ence, I always offered his royal highness the best 
advice in my power ; I disclaimed every sordid and 
interested thought; 1 recommended to him to be 
patient till he should become his own master ; to 
wait till he knew more of my mind and manners, 
before he engaged in a public attachment to me ; 
and, above all, to do nothing that might incur the 
displeasure of his royal highness’s family. I entreated 
him to recollect that he was young, and led on by 
the impetuosity of passion ; that should I consent to 
(]uit my profession and my husband, I should be 
thrown entirely on his mercy. I strongly pictured 
the temptations to which beauty would expose him ; 
the many arts that would be practised to undermine 
me in his affections ; the public abuse which calumny 
and envy would heap upon me ; and the misery I 
should suffer, if, after I had given him every proof 
of ciai !ffM|Bp c he should change in his sentiments 
To all this 1 received repeated assu- 
ran^^Sjfflb'iolable affection; and I most firmly 
beli^^^P^Bbs royal highness meant what he pro- 
fessed^il^n^L his soul was too ingenuous, his mind 
too libe^^^^R his heart too susceptible, to deceive 
preinedinHBf or to harbour even for a moment the 
idea of del^j^^te deception. 

At evcrjr^||^r\'iew with lord Malden I perceived 
that he regi’e the task he had undertaken ; hut 
be assured iw hat the prince was almost frantic 
whenever he sufigested a wish to decline interfering. 
Once I remember his lordship^ s telling me that the 
late duke of Cupaberland had made him a visit early 
in the raorntn|^;at his house in Clarges street, in- 
foniiing liim t^Klihe prince was most wretched on 
iny account, ijp imploring him to continue I48 ser- 
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vices only a short time longer. The prince’s esta- 
blishment was then in agitation : at this period his 
royal highness still resided in Buckingham house. 

A proposal was now made that I should meet his 
royal highness at his apartments, in the disguise of 
male attire, 1 was accustomed to perform in that 
dress, and the prince had seen me (I believe) in tVie 
character the Irish Widow. To this plan 1 deci- 
dedly objected. The indelicacy of such a step, lu 
well as the danger of detection, made me shrink from 
the proposal. My refusal threw his royal highness 
into the most distressing agitation, as was expressed 
by the letter which I received on the following morn- 
ing. Lord Malden again lamented that he had en- 
gaged himself in the intercourse, and declared that he 
had himself conceived so violent a passion for me 
that he was the most miserable and unfortunate of 
mortals. 

During this period, though Mr Robinson was a 
stranger to my epistolary intercourse with the prince, 
his conduct was entirely neglectful. He was per- 
fectly careless respecting my fame and my repose; 
passed his leisure hours with the most abandoned 
women, and even my own servants comp^ined of his 
illicit advances. I remember one, who was plain 
even to ugliness; she was short, ill-m|de, squalid, 
and dirty : once, on my return fromAtohearsal, 1 
found that this woman was locked wyjBKm husband 
in my chamber, I also knew that M^Hpnson con- 
tinued his connection witli a female lodged in 
Maiden lane, and who was only one of the few that 
proved his domestic apostacy. 

His indifference naturally produc^l an alienation 
of esteem on ray side, and tlie increasing adoriiipn of 
the most enclianting of mortals hourly reconj^d my 
mind to the idea of a separation. The 
assurances of lasting affection wliich I reepi^^ from 
his royal highness in many .scores of the m^^idquont 
letters, the contempt which I experienepu ^ niy 
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husband, and the perpetual labour which I under- 
went for his support, at lengtii began to weary my 
fortitude. Still 1 was reluctent to become the theme 
of ])ublic animadversion, and still 1 remonstrated with 
my husband on the unkindness of his conduct. * * 

» « * •* * * * * * 

# 

[ 77ie narrative of Mrs Robinson closes here^ m 
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CONTINUATION. 

BY A FRIEND. 


Among those persona who have at various periods 
attracted the attention of the public, there are few 
whose virtues have been so little known, or whose 
characters have been so unfairly estimated, as the 
subject of the preceding Memoir. To compress within 
narrow limiti the numerous circumstances by which 
the later years of Mrs Robinson’s life were chequered, 
will be •a task of no little difliculty. The earliet 
periods of her existence, rendered more interesting as 
narrated by her own pen, have doubtlessl yAse n .iu»tly 
appreciated by the reHecting and candid w'||ase 

sympathy they could not fail to awakc,4^Tllia^^e 
lived riot to conclude the history of a life fcarcel;^^' 
eventful than unfortunate, cannot but aiford a sub 
of sincere regret, * 

The conflicts which shook the mind, tnd the pas- 
sions which succeeded to each other in the breast of 
Mrs Robinson, at the period when her narrative 
closes, a crisis perhaps the most important in her life, 
may be more easily conceived th^in describ^. A 
laborious though captivating profession, the profits 
of which were unequal to the expenses of he| esta- 
blishment, and the assiduities of her illustriou|Jovcr, 
to whom she naturally looked for protectiorij^i coin- 
billed to divide her attention and bewilder inex- 
perienced mind. The partiality of her royal i^mirer 
had begun to excite observation, to awaken dwiosity 
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and to provoke the malignant passions, which, under 
an affected concern for decorum, assumed the guise 
of virtue. The daily prints teemed with hints of the 
favour of Mrs Robinson with “ one whose manners 
were resistless, and whose smile was victory/’ These 
circumstances, added to the constant devoirs of lord 
Malden, whose attentions were as little understood 
as maliciously interpreted, conspired to^distract a 
young creature, whose exposed situation, whose 
wavering and unformed character, rendered her but 
too obnoxious to a thousand errors and ])erils. 

To terminate her conespondence with the prince 
ajipcared the most painful remedy that could be 
adopted bv a heart fascinated with his accomplish- 
ments, and soothed by his professions of inviolable 
atlaclunent. She was aware that, in the eye of the 
world, the reputation of the wife is supposed unsul- 
lied while the husband, cnduiing passively his dis- 
lionour, gives to her the sanction of his protection, 
'jhc circles of fashion afforded more than one instance 
of this obliging acquiescence in matrimonial turpitude, 
(^mld Mrs Robinson have reconciled it to her own 
feelings tb remain under the roof of her husband, 
whose protection she had forfeited, and to add insult 
to infidelitj^ the attentions of her illustrious admirer 
might have given to her popularity an additional 6clat. 
Neither thl^ht her husband have suffered in his 
worldly prospects, from being to the motives of his 
royal visitor a little complaisantly blind. But her 
ingenuous nature would not permit her to render the 
man for whom she had once felt an affection an 
object of ridicule and contempt. She determined 
therefore to brave the w'orld, and, for a support 
against its censures, to rely on the protection and 
friendship of him to whom she sacrificed its respect. 

The managers of Drury lane theatre suspecting 
that Mrs Robinson purposed, at the conclusion of 
the season, to withdraw from the stage, omitted no 
ineans that might tend to induce her to renew her 
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engagements. With this view, they offered a con- 
siderable advance to her salary, while to their solici- 
tations she returned undecisive answers. Hourly 
rising in a profession to which she was enthtisiasti- 
cally attached, the public plaudits which her app^tt^-* 
ance never failed to excite, were too gratifying to be 
relinquished Avithout regret. f K ' 

During this irresolution, she was persecuted by 
numerous anonymous letters, wdiich she coi^inued to 
treat with derision or contempt. The correspondence 
between Mrs Robinson and the prince had hitherto 
been merely epistolary. This intercourse had lasted 
several months, Mrs Robinson not having acquired 
sufficient courage to venture a personal interview, 
and bid defiance to the reproaches of the world. 

At length, after many alternations of feeling, an 
interview with lier royal lover was consented to by 
Mrs RobinsofiJ and proposed, by the management?cff 
lord Malden, to take place at his lordship’s resSid§|i(te 
in Dean^ street. May fair. But the restricted sitiia|^ 
of the pi:ih0e‘, cdhtrolled by a rigid tutor, rend| 
this profit of*di(licult exq^tion. A visit to 
inghamd|fj^|we was then mentioned ; to whicli Mrs^ptiJ^ 
binson p^tively objected, as a raslia^tempt, aboip^ 
ing in peril to her august admirer. ISprd Malden hlifag 
again consulted, it was determined that the pi:#cc 
should meet Mrs Rohinson for a few momenti at 
Kew, on the banks of the Thames, opposite to the 
old palace, then the summer residence of the elder 
princes. For an account of this in^lpnt, an extract 
from a letter of Mrs Robinson, written some years 
afterwards to a valued and since deceased friend, who 
during the period of these events resided in America, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. Tlie date 
of this letter is in 1783. 

" At length an evening was fixed for this long 
dreaded interview. Lord Malden and myeelf dined 
at the inn on the island between Kew aniprentford. 
We wjdjtcd the signal for crossing the rii^ in a boatt 
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which had been engaged for, the purpose. Heaven 
can witness how many conflicts my agitated heart 
cuflured at this most important moiuent ! I admired 
the prince ; I felt grateful for his affection. He 
Avas the most engaging of created beings. I had 
corres})onded with liirn during many months, and 
his eloquent letters, the exquisite sensibility which 
breathea tlirough evoiy line, bis ardent professions 
of adoration, had combined to sliake my feeble reso- 
lution. ^ilie handkerchief was waved on the opposite 
shore ; but tlie signal was, by the dusk of the cven- 
iiitj, rendered almost imperceptible. Lord INlalden 
look my hand, I stej)ped into the boat, and in a few 
minutes we landed before the iron gates of old Kew 
palace. The interview was but of a moment. The 
prince of Wales and the duke of York (then bisho]) of 
Osnaburg) were walking down the avenue. They 
liasK'ued to meet us. A few words, and those scarcely 
articulate, were uttered by the prince, when a noise 
of jipgi'oachiiig from the palace startled us. 

The rising; and the idea of being 

ovorhcardJi<j^B*iiis royal highness being seen out at 
so unusual terrified the whole group. After 

a few inor^H^Is of the most affectionate nature 
uttered by tl^^^ince, we parted, and lord Maldtm 
and myself returiied to the island. The prince never 
quitteil the avenue, nor the presence of the duke of 
York, during the, ^vh ole of this short meeting, Alas ! 
my friend, if my inind was before influenced by es- 
teem, it was now awakened to the most enthusiastic 
admiration. The rank of the i)rince no longer chilled 
into awe that being, who now considered him as the 
lover and the friend. I’he graces of his penson, the 
irresistible sweeti/ess of his sraile, the tenderness of 
ids melodious yet manly voice, will be remembered 
I’v me till every vision of this changing scene shall 
bf forgotten. 

“ IVlany and frequent were the interview’s which 
afterwards took place at this romantic spot; our 

K 
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walks sometimes continued till past midnight, tlie 
duke of Vork and lord Malden were always of the 
party, our conversation was composed of general 
topics. The prince had from his infancy been wholly 
secluded, and naturally took much pleasure in con- 
versing about the busy world, its manners and pur- 
suits, characters, and scenery\ Nothing could be 
more delightful or more rational than our midnight 
perambulations. I always wore a dark coloured 
habit ; the rest of our party generally wrapped them- 
selves in great coats to disguise them, e.vcepting the 
duke of York, who almost universally alarmed us by 
the display of a buff the most conspicuous 

colour he could have selected for an adventure of 
this nature. The polished and fascinating ingenu- 
ousness of his royal highness’s manners contributed 
not a little to enliven our promenades. He sung with 
exquisite taste ; and the tones of his voice breakiiijj 
on the silence of the night, have often appeared to 
ray chtranced senses like more tlia)) mortal melod}'. 
often have I lamented the distance/'^hich destin 
had placed between us: how wouli|?:|ifly soul biwe 
idolized such a hunband! Alasl hdlj^yipften, in tlio 
ardent enthusiasm of my soul, ha^^l form# the 
wish that that being were mine alone / t^o whom partisl 
millions were to look up for protection. 

“ The duke of York was now on the eve of quir- 
ting the country for Hanover ; the prince was also on 
the point of receiving his first establishment; and 
the apprehension that his attachment to a married 
woman might injure his royal highness in the opinion 
of the world, rendered the caution which we inva- 
riably observed of the utmost importance. A con- 
siderable time elapsed in these delightful scenes of , 
visionary happiness. The ])rince/s attachment seemed 
to inc.’ease daily, and I considered myself as the most 
blest of human beings. During some time we had 
■enjoyed our meetings in the neighbourhood of Kfi»v, 
and I now only looked forwainl to the acQ^sting of 
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royal highness’s establishment for the public avowal 
of our mutual attachment. 

“ 1 had relinquished ray profession. The last night 
of my uj)pearance on the stage, I represented the 
cliaracter of sir Harry Revel, in the comedy of ‘The 
Miniature Picture,’ written by lady Craven and 
the Irish Widow. On entering the green-room, I in- 
formed Mr Moody, who played in the farce, that I 
should appear no more after that night; and, en- 
deavouring to smile while I sung, I repeated, 

“ Oh joy to you all in full inrasure, 
iSo wishes and prays Widow' Brady 1” 

which were the last lines of my song in * The Irish 
M’idow.’ This effort to conceal tlie emotion I felt on 
(jiiiltiiig a profession I enthusiastically loved, was of 
short duration ; and I burst into tears on my appear- 
luice. My regret at recollecting that I was treading 
for the last time the boards wdiere I had so often re- 
ceived tlie most gratifying testimonies of publib ap- 
|)robation ; where mental exertion had been embol- 
dened by private worth; that I was flying from a 
lici])py certai^y, perhaps to pursue the phantom dis- 
appointmlhl^Iieai’ly overwhelmed my faculties, and 
for some jim^^deprived me of the power of articula- 
tion. Pmuriately, the person on the stage with me 
luul to begin^he scene, which allowed me time to 
I collect myself. I went, however, mechanically dull 
' through thoibnsincss of the evening, and, notwith- 
standing the cheering expressions and applause of the 
audience, I was several times near fainting. 

“ The daily prints now indulged the malice of my 
enemies by the most scandalous paragraphs respect- 
ing tlui ])nncc of Wales and myself. 1 found it was 
now too late to stop the hourly augmenting torrent of 
ahn^e that was poured upon me from all quarters, 
licnever I appeared in public, 1 was overwhelmed 
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by the gazing of the multitude. I was frequently 
oDliged to quit Ranelagh, owing to the crowd which 
staring curiosity had assembled round my box ; and, 
even in the streets of the metropolis I scarcely ven- 
tured to enter a shop without experiencing tlie great- 
est inconvenience. Many hours have I waited till 
the crowd dispersed which surrounded my carriage, 
in expectation of my quitting the shop. I cannot 
suppress a smile at the absurdity of such proceeding, 
when I remember that, during nearly three seasons, 
I was almost evei 7 night upon the stage, and that 1 
had then been near five years wdth Mr Robinson at 
every fashionable place of entertainment. You, my 
dear sir, in ‘ your quiet haunts of transatlantic sim- 
plicity, will find some difficulty in reconciling tliepc 
tilings to your mind — these unaccountable instancts 
of national absurdity. Yet, so it is. I am well as- 
sured, that were a being possessed of more tlian 
human endowments to visit this country, it woulil 
ex})enence indifference, if not total neglect, while a 
less worthy mortal might be worshipped as the idol 
of its day, if whispered into notoriety by the com- 
ments of the multitude. But, thank lieav qfct my 
heart was not formed in the mould of c^ouS|ffron- 
tery. I shuddered at the gulph before me, felt 
small gratification in the knowledge of havmg^keii 
a step, which many who condemned woulcliave 
been no less willing to imitate, had they beeii [)laceil 
in the same situation. 

Previous to my first interview with his royal 
highness, in one of his letters 1 was astonished to 
find a bond of the most solemn and binding nature, 
cont^ning a promise of the sum of twenty tlioiisaiiil 
potSuJs, to be paid at the period of bis royal high- 
ness’s coming of age. 

** This paper was signed by the princse, and scaled 
with the xoyal arms. It was express^|n terms so 
liberal, so*^ voluntary, so marked by aftectiou, 
tliat bAad scarcely power to read it. tears, ex- 
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cited by the most agonizing conflicts, obficured the 
letters, and nearly blotted out those sentiments, 
which will be iinjircssed upon my mind till the latest 
])eriod of my existence. Still, I felt shocked and 
mortified at the indelicate idea of entering into any 
pecuniary engagements with a prince, on whose es- 
tablishment I relied for the enjoyment of all that 
would render life desirable. I was surprised at re- 
ceiving it ; the idea of interest had never entered my 
mind : secure in the possession of his heart, I had in 
that delightful certainty counted all my future trea- 
sure. I had refused many splendid gifts which his 
royal highness had proposed ordering for me at Grey’s 
and f)thcr jewellers. The prince jiresented to me a 
few trifling omaments, in the whole their value not 
exceeding one hundred guineas. Even these, on 
our separation, I returned to his royal highness 
through the hands of general Lake. 

“ 'Jlic period now approached that was to destroy 
all the fairy visions which had filled my mifid with 
dreams of liappiness. At the moment when every- 
tbing u as jjreparing for his royal highness’s establish- 
ment, when I looked impatiently for the arrival of 
that day, in which I miglit behold my adored friend 
gracefutfy receiving the acclamations of his future 
subjects ;i\vlien I might enjoy the public protection 
of that being for whom T gave up all, 1 received a 
loiter frotn Ids royal highness, a cold and unkind 
letter — briefly informing me that ‘ we must meet no 

vioff- !* ' % 

“ And now, my friend, sufTer me to call God to 
'vvitiioss, tliat I was unconscious why this decision had 
taken ])lace in Ids royal highness’s mind : only two 
days juevious td this letter being written I had seen 
the prince at Kew, and his affection appeared to be 
boundless as it won iindiminished. 

“ Amaze#, afflicted, beyond the power of utterance, 
I wrote immediately to his royal highness, requiring 
an explanation. He remained silent. Again I wrote, 

K 2 
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but received no elucidation of this most cruel and ex- 
traordinary mysteiy. llie prince was then at Wind- 
sor. I set out, in a small pony phaeton, wretched, 
and unaccompanied by any one except my postillion 
(a child of. nine years of age). It was near dark 
when we quitted Hyde park comer. On my arrival 
at Hounslow, the innkeeper informed me, that every 
carriage which had passed the heath for the last 
ten nights had been attacked and rifled. I confess 
the idea of personal danger had no terrors for my 
mind in the state it then was, and the possibility of 
annihilation, divested of the crime of suicide, en- 
couraged rather than diminished mv determination 
of proceeding. We had scarcely reached the middle 
of the heath, when my hoi ses were staii;led by the 
sudden appearance of a man rushing from the side 
of the road. The boy on perceiving him instantly 
spurred his pony, and, by a sudden bound of our 
light vehicle, the rutlian missed his grasp at the front 
rein. We now proceeded at full speed, while tlie 
foodpad ran endeavouring to overtake us, Atij^gth, 
my horses fortunately outrunning the perseimnce 
of the assailant, we reached the first Magpie ^St nall 
inn on the heath, in safety. The alarm wrBfe in 
spite of my resolution, this adventure had (^pted, 
was augmented on my recollecting, for the firi®iinc, 
that I had then in my black stock a brilliant *ud uf 
very considerable value, which could only have been 
possessed by the robber by strangling the wearer. 

** If my heart palpitated with joy at my escape 
from assassination, a circumstance soon after oc- 
curred that did not tend to quiet my emotion. Tliia 
was the appearance of Mr H. Meynell and Mrs 
A ^ ******, My foreboding soul instantly beheld a 
rival, and, with jealous eagerness, iiitg^rcted the 
liitherto inexplicaole conduct of the pri||l^i from his 
I laving frequently expressed his wish ^jfenow that 
lady._ ^ 

Fviurival the prince would not^ee me. lily 
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agonies were now undescribable. I consulted with 
lord IMaldeii and the duke of Dorset, whose honour- 
able mind and truly disinterested friendship had on 
many occasions been exemplified towards me. They 
were both at a loss to divine any cause of this sudden 
change in the prince’s feelings. The prince of Wales 
had hitherto assiduously sought opportunities to dis- 
tinguish me more publicly than was prudent in his 
royal highness’s situation. This was in the month 
of August. On the fourth of the preceding June, I 
went, by his desire, into the chamberlain’s box at the 
Ijirtli-night ball; the distressing observation of the 
circle was drawn towards the part of the box in 
which I sat by the marked and injudicious attentions 
of his royal highness. I had not been arrived many 
minutes before 1 witnessed a singiilar species of fash- 
ionable cocpietry. Previous to his higlmess’s begin- 
ning his minuet, I perceived a woman of high rank 
select from the bouquet which she wore two rosebuds, 
wliicli she gave to the prince, as he afterwards in- 
formed me, * emblematical of herself and him,’ I ob- 
served his royal highness immediately beckon to a 
nobleman* who has since formed a j)art of his esta- 
blishment# and, looking most earnestly at me, whis- 
per a ft%.w^ds, at the same time presenting to him 
liis newly-atquired trophy. In a few moments lord 
P. entered the chamberlain’s box, and giving the 
rose])u^fintq my hands, informed me that he was 
commissioned by ^be prince to do so. I placed them in 
my bosom, an4i I confess, felt proud of tlie power by 
which 1 thus Jmblicly mortified an exalted rival. His 
royal highness now avowedly distinguished me at all 
public places of entertainment, at the king’s hunt 
near Windsor, at the reviews, and at the theatres. 
1 he prince only 'fecemed happy in evincing his atFec- 
tion tow'ar^s ihe. 

“How terrible then was the change to my feelings I 
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And T again most solemnly repeat, that I was 
totally ignorant of any just cause for so sudden an 
alteration. 

j\ly * good-natured friends' now carefully informed 
me of the multitude of secret enemies who were ever 
employed in estranging the prince’s mind from me. 
So fascinating, so illustrious a lover could not fail to 
excite the envy of my own sex. Women of all de- 
scriptions were emidous of attracting liis royal high- 
ne.ss’s attention. Alas! 1 had neither rank nor 
power to oppose such adversaries. Every engine of 
female malice was set in motion to destroy my repose, 
and every petty calumny was rei)eated with tenfold 
embellishments. Tales of the most infamous and 
glaring falsehood were invented, and I was again 
assailed by pamphlets, by paragraphs, and caricatures, 
and all the artillery of slander, while the only being 
to whom 1 then looked up for protection, was so 
situated as to he unable to afford it. 

“ "J'lms perplexed, I wrote to you, my friend, and 
implored your advice. But you were far away ; your 
delighted soul was absorbed in cherishing the ^lant 
of human liberty, which lias since blossorned,i'^th 
independent splendour over your happy provi^fiies. 
Eagerly did 1 wait for tlie arrival of the packet;J\hut 
no answer was rctuniod. In the anguish of m^ti^iil, 
I once more addressed the prince of Wales ; •^com- 
plained, .l)erliaps too vehemently, of his injus^to; «l 
the calumnies which iiad been by my enem^^abri- 
cated against me, of the falsehood of wdiicl^c was 
hut too sensible. I conjured him to render niij’Justicf', 
He did so ; he wrote me a most eloquent Mter, dis- 
claiming the causes alleged by a calumnlajMp world, 
and fully acquitting me of the charges flkicli had 
been propagated to destroy me. 

I resided now in Cork street, BurlingflRgardens 
The house, which was neat, but by no meaB^plendid, 
had recently been fitted up for the redrawn of the 
counf^glil^ Derby, on her separation 
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vigorated shafts of my old enemies, the daily nrintSj^ 
were again hurled U[)6n my defenceless head 

tenfold fury. The regrets of Mr Robinson, 

that he had lost me, became insupportable 
stantly wrote to me in the language of un^ 
atfcction ; nor did he fail, when we met, j 
Ills agony at our separation, and e^'en a ' 
reunion. 

“ 1 had, at one period, resolved ci| 
my profession ; but some friends whonT 
dreaded that the public would not s\i!i 
appearance on the stage. This idea intimidaTi^ 
and precluded my eflbrts for that indei)cndcnce ^ 
which my romantic credulity had robbed me. I ivSk 
thus fatally induced to relinquish what would have 
proved an ample and honourable resource for myself 
and my ehild. My debts accumulated to near seven 
thousand uiounds. My creditors, wdiose insulting 
illibcri^^itwouhl only be equalled by their unbounded 
iinpositidiral hourly assailed me. 

“ I was, in the meantime, wholly neglected by 
the prince, w'hile the assiduities of lord Malden daily 
increased. Tdiad no other friend on whom I could rely 
for assistance or j'rotection. When I say protection, 
I would not be understood to mean pccununy assist- 
ance; lord Malden being, at the lime alluded to, even 
poorer than nn^sdf : the death of his lordship’s grand- 
mother, lady Frances Coningsby, had not then placed 
bim above the penury of his own small income. 

“Lord Malden’s attentions to me again exposed 
him to all the humiliation of former periods. The 
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ceased to love me — but, that I had many concealed 
enemies, who were exerting every ctlbrt to undermine 
me. We passed some hours in the most friendly 
and delightful conversation, and I began to flatter 
myself that all our dittcrences were adjusted. — Kiit 
what words can express my surprisse and chagrin, 
when, on meeting liis royal liighness the eery neM day 
in Hyde park, he turned liis head to avoid seeing iae, 
and even aifected not to know me ! 

*'* Overwhelmed by this blow, my distress kne^^o 
limits. Yet heaven can witness the tri|th 4 >f^ny 
assertion, even in thi.s moment of compiSMe despair, 
w^Iien opiwession bowed me to the earth, I blamed 
not the ])rince. 1 did then, and ever shall, consider 
his mind as nobly and honourably organized, m>r 


could 1 leach myself to believe, that a heart, the seat 
of so many virtues, could possibly become inhuman 
and unjust. I had been tauglit from my inf^jcy to 
believe that elevated stations are surroundcij ;l)y fk- 
liisive visions, v'hich glitter hut to dazzle, J^e an 
unsubstantial meteor, and flatter to betrayJij; With 
legions of these phantoms it has been mj^^atc to 
encounter ; I been unceasingly markediw th^‘h 
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persecutions, and shall at length become their 
victim/' 

Here the narrative of Mrs Robinson breaks off, 
with some reflections to which the recital had given 
rise. Though diligent search has been made to 
elucidate the obscurity in which the preceding events 
arc involved, but little information has been gained. 
All that can be learned with certainty is licr final 
separation from the prince of Wales in the year 1/81. 

The genius and engaging manners of Mrs Robin- 
son, who was still very young, had procured her the 
friendshij) of many of the most enlightened men of 
this age and country : her house was the rendezvous 
of talents. While yet unconscious of the powers of 
licr mind, which had scarcely then unfolded itself, 
she was honoured with the acquaintance and esteem 
i)f sir Joshua Reynolds, Messrs Sheridan, Burke, 
Ifenderson, Wilke.s, sir John Elliot, i^c. men of dis- 
tinguished talents and character. But though sur- 
rounded by the wise, the witty, and the gay, her 
mind, naturally pensive, was still devoured by seci'et 
sorrow { neither could tlie blandislunents of flattery, 
nor the soothings of friendship, extract the arrow 
tliat rankled in her heart. Involved beyond the 
]) 0 \vcr of .^rication, she, determined on quitting Eng- 
land, antEpteikiiig a tour to Paris. 

To de^rt her country, to fly like a WTetched 
fugitive, or to become a victim to the malice, and 
swell the triumph of her enemies, were the only alter- 
nativGvS that seemed to present themselves. 
wa^ humiliating and dreadful ; hut to remain in Eng- 
land was impracticalde. The terrors and struggles 
*>f her mind beeainc almost intolerable, and nearly 
di'jiiivtMl lier of reason. The establishment of the. 
]u'ince had now taken place : to him, for whom she 
liad made every sacrifice, and to whom she owed her 
i)re«ent embarrassments, she conceived herself entitled 
h) appeal for redress. She wrote to his niyal high- 
iiess', but her letter remained unanswcrcil. 'idle 
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business was at length submitted to the arbitration 
of Mr Fox, and, in 1/83, her claims were adjusted 
by the grant of an annuity of five hundred pounds : 
tlie moiety of which was to descend to her daughter 
at her decease. This settlement was to be considered 
as an equivalent for the bond of twenty thousand 
pounds, given by the prince to Mrs Robinson, to be 
paid on his establishment, as a consideration for the 
rcfiigmitUm of a lucrative profession at the purticuhn 
request of his royal highness. To many persons, the 
assurance of an independence would have operated as 
a consolation for tlie sufferings and difficulties by 
which it had been procured ; but the spirit of Mrs 
Robinson bent not to a situation, which the delicacy 
of her feelings led her to consider as a splendid de- 
gradation. 

About this period Mrs Robinson, notwithstanding 
the change in her alFairs, determined to visit Paris, 
to amuse her mind and beguile her thoughts from tlie 
recollection of past scenes. iJaving procured letters 
of introduction to some agi*eeable Frencli families, and 
also to sir John Lambert, resident Englisli banker at 
Paris, she quitted London, witii tlie resolution of 
passing two months in the gay and brilliant metro- 
polis of France. Sir John Lambert, ou being in- 
formed of her arrival, exerted himself to'Sj^curq^for 
her commodious apartments, a remise, a box at tliw 
opera, with all tlie fashionable and exjiensive it 
ceteras with which an inexperienced English ti*avelkr 
is immediately provided. 

This venerable chevalier united to the cordiality of 
the English character the hienfaisance of a Freiichnum : 
every hour was devoted to the amusement of his 
admired guest, wlio came to him highly recom- 
mended. Parties were, with the most fiatterio.^ 
assiduity, formed for tlie different spectacles and ))hu 
of public entertainment. A brilliant assemblage of 
illustrious visitors failed not to grace at the opera the 
\)6x oija belle ^tiglaise. 
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A short time after the arrival of Mrs Robinson at 
Paris, the duke of Orleans and his pjallant friend and 
associate, the duke de Laiizun (afterwards duke de 
Biron) were presented to her by sir John Lambert. 
'I'liis unfortunate prince, with all the volatility of tlie 
national character, disgraced human nature by his 
vices, wliile the elegance of his manners rendered him 
a model to his contemporaries. 

The duke of Orleans immediately professed himself 
devoted to the fair stranger. His libertine manners, 
the iiresumption with which he declared his deter- 
mination to triiimph over the heart of Mrs Robinson, 
assisted to defend her against him ; and, while he 
failed to dazzle her imagination by his magnificence, 
he disgusted her by his hauteur. 

The most enchanting were given at Mousseau, 
a villa belonging to tlie duke of (Orleans near Paris, 
at which Mrs Robinson invariably declined to appear. 
Brilliant races h l^Anglaise were exhibited on the 
plains dcfi SaOhm, to captivate the attentidn of the 
inexorable Jnglahe. On the birth-day of Mi*s Robin- 
son, a nQ>v effort was made to subdue her aversion 
and to her regard. A xwvdXfete was appointed 

in of Mousseau, when this beautiful 

Pandatrij^^km^ of splendid profligacy, was, at an un- 
usual decorated with bounuless luxury. 

In tHe'Jgl|||ng, amidst a magnificent illumination, 
• every trelfH^layed the initials of la belle AngUme, 
coinposedj^ coloured lamps, interwoven with wreaths 
of artificial flowers. Politeness compelled Mrs Robin- 
son to graeft with her presence Xifete instituted to her 
honour. She however took the precaution of select- 
ing for her companion a German lady, then resident 
at Paris, while venerable chevalier Lambert at- 
tended them as a chaperon. 

Some days after the celebration of this festival, the 
queen of France signified her intention of dining in 
public, for the first time after her accouchement with 
the duke of Normandy, afterwards Dauphin. The 
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doke brought to Mrs Robinson a message from the 
queen, expressing a wish that la belle Anglaue might 
he induced to apj)ear at the grand convert. Mrs Ro- 
binson, not less solicitous to behold the lovely Marie 
Antoinette, gladly availed herself of the intimation, 
and immediately began tr) prepare for the important 
occasion. The most tasteful ornaments of nfadernoi- 
sellfi Bcrtiri, the reigning milliner, were procured to 
adorn a form that, rich in native beauty, needed little 
embellishment. A pale green lustring train and 
body, with a tiHany petticoat, festooned with bunclirs 
of the most delicate lilac, were chosen by Mrs Ro- 
binson for her appearance, while a iduine of white 
feathers adorned her head: the native roses of her 
cheeks, glowing witli health and youth, were stained, 
in conformity to the fashion of the French court, 
with the deej)cst rouge. 

On the arrival of the fair foreigner, the duke d’Or- 
leans quitted the king on whom he was then in wait- 
ing, to procure lier a place, where the (pieen might 
liave an opportunity oi observing those charms, ])y 
the fame of which her curiosity had been awakened. 

The gra?id convert, at which the king acquitted 
himself with more alacrity than grace, aflbrded a 
magnifieeiit dis])lay of epicurean luxury. The quei^n 
eat nothing, Tiie slender crimson cord, which diw 
a line of separation between the 
the gazing plebeians, was at the distai^SP^^l '**- b'w* 
feet from the table. A small space divided the (pietn 
from Mrs Robinson, whom tlic constant ollservatif)ii 
and loudly whispered encomiums of her majesty most 
oj)pressively flattered. She appeared to survey, with 
peetdiar attention, a miniature of the prince of 
which Mrs Robinson wore on her bosom, and of 
which, on the ensuing day, she commissioned the 
duke of Orleans to request the loan. Perceiving Mrs 
Robinson gaze with admiration on her wl^e aiaj 
polished arms, as she drew on her gloves, tliS queen 
again uncovered them, and leaned for a few nfeiaaents 
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on her hand. The duke, on returning the picture, 
gave to tile fair o^vncr a purse, netted by the hand of 
Antoinette, and which she had commissioned him to 
present, from her, to la helle Anglaisc. Mrs Robinson 
not long after these events quitted Paris, and returned 
to her native country. 

In her fate assumed a darker hue: she was 

attacked by a malady, to which she had nearly fallen 
a victim. By an imprudent exposure to the niglit air in 
travelling, when exhausted by fatigue and mental 
anxiety, she slept in a chaise with the windows open, 
she brought on a fever, which confined her to her 
bed during six months. The disorder terminated, at 
the conclusion of that period, in a violent rheumatkm, 
irliw/i proifremvelt/ deprived her of the use of her limhs. 
Thus, at four-and-twenty years of age, in tlie pride 
of youtli and the bloom of beauty, was this lovely 
and unfortunate woman reduced to a state of more 
than infantile helplessness. Yet, even under so severe 
a calamity, the powers of her mind, and tlie tfiasticity 
of her spirits, triumphed over the weakness of her 
frame. This check to the pleasures and vivacity of 
youth, by depriving her of external resource, led her 
to the more assiduous cultivation and development of 
li(T talents. But the resignation with which she had 
Rubmitted to wife of the severest of liuman calamities, 
gave place hope, on the assurance of her phy- 
sician, tliat by ihe mild air of a more southern climate 
she might probs^y he restored to health and activity. 

The favouiite wish of her heart, that of beholding 
her relations,/ tom whom she had been so many 
years divided, now in her jiower to gratify. 

jTom her elder brother she had frequently received 
invitations, the i^ost pressing and allectionatc, to 
quit for ever a country, whore an unprotected woman 
rarely fails to become the victim of calumny and j)er- 
t-t’cntion, and to take shelter in the bosom of domes- 
tic tranjpiilUty, where peace, to which site had long 
been a .stranger, might still await her. Delighted 
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with the idea of combining with the object of her tra- 
vels an acquisition so desirable, and after which her 
exhausted heart panted, she eagerly embraced the 
proposal, and set out to Paris, with the resolution of 
proceeding to Leghoni. But a letter, on her arrival, 
from her physician, prescribing the warm baths of 
Aix la Chapel le in Germany, as a certain restorative 
for her complaints, frustrated her plans. Once more 
she proceeded in melanclioly pm'suit of that blessing 
whicii she was destined never more to obtain. 

During her sojourn at Aix la Chapelle, a dawn of 
comparative tranquillity soothed in her spirits. Secure 
from the machinations of her enemies, she deter- 
mined, though happiness seemed no more within lier 
reach, to endeavour to be content. The assiduities 
and attentions shown her by all ranks of people pre- 
sented a striking medium between the volatility and 
libertine homage offered to her at Paris, and the 
persevering malignity which had followed her in her 
native land. Her beauty, the aftecting state of her 
health, the attraction of her manners, and the powers 
of her mind, interested every heart in her favour; 
while the meekness with which she submi|ted to: her 
fate excited an admiration not less fervent, and more 
genuine, tliaii her charms in the full blaze of ’ifcheir 
})owcr had ever extorted. 

Among the many illustrious and enlightene 
sons, then resident at Aix la Chapelle, who ho 
Mrs Robinson by their friendship, she recei\| 
the late amiable and unfortunate duke and 
du Chatelet, peculiar marks of distinction, Tlic duke 
had, while ambassador in England, been tluJ friend 
and associate of the learned lord Mansfield : his 
duchess, the Klhc of Voltaire, claimed as fter god- 
mother Gabrielle Emilia, baroness du Cliittelet, so 
celebrated by tliat lively and admirable wri^4 
inestimable family, consisting of the duke an|f,^ncbess, 
their nephews the counts de Damas, and a^fee mar- 
ried to |he duke de Simiaune, were indeiCp^ble in 
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their efforts to solace the affliction, and amuse the 
mind of their fair friend. Balls, concerts, rural 
breakfasts, succeeded to each other in gay and attrac- 
tive variety : the happy effects produced on the health 
and spirits of i\Irs Robinson, were considered by this 
Ihiglish family as an ample compensation for their 
solicitude. When compelled by severer paroxysms 
of her malady to seclude herself from their society, a 
tlioiisand kind stratagems were planned and executed 
to relieve her sufferings, or soften the dejection to 
which they unavoidably gave rise. Sometimes, on 
entering her dark and melancholy bath, the gloom of 
which was increased by high grated windows, she 
beheld the surface of the water covered with rose- 
leaves, while the vapoiu* baths were impregnated with 
aromatic odours. The younger part of the family, 
when pain deprived iNIrs Robinson of rest, frecjuently 
passed the night beneath her windows, charming her 
sutferings and beguiling her of her sorrows, by sing- 
ing her favourite airs to the accompaniiuenjt of the 
mandolin. 

Thus, in despite of sickness, glided away two agree- 
able win^s, when the tmnsient gleam of brightness 
became sJ^denly obscured, and her prospects involved 
in deeperMmdc. 

A1)ou^|Ms period Mrs Robinson had the misfor- 
tune to i(Se her brave and respected father, a blow as 
forcible a^^uncxpccted, which nearly shook her facul- 
ties, and, for a time, wholly overwhelmed her spirits. 
Captain Darby had, on the failure of his fortunes, 
been presented to the command of a small ordnance 
vessel, through the interest of some of his noble asso- 
ciates in the Indian expedition. Not having been 
regularly bred to the sea, this was the only naval 
?j)j)ointment which he could receive. Enthusiasti- 
cally attached to his profession, he omitted no occa- 
sion of signalizing himself. The siege of Gibralttur, 
in the year 17^3, afforded to liim an opportunity 
after which he liad long panted, when his small vessel 
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and gallant crew extorted by their courage and exer- 
tions, the admiration and applause of the fleet. Hav- 
ing fought till his rigging was nearly destroyed, lie 
tiuiied his attention to the sinking Spaniards, wliom 
he sought to snatch from the flaming wTecks, floating 
around him in all directions, and had the satisfaction 
to preserve, though at the hazard of his life, some 
hundreds of hivS fellow beings. The vessel of captain 
Darby was the first that reached the rock by nearly 
an hour. On his landing, general Elliot received and 
embraced him with the plaudits due to his gallant 
conduct. 

In the presence of his ofiicers, the general lamented, 
that so brave a man had not been bred to a profession, 
to which his intrepidity would have done distin- 
guished honour. To this culogium he adiled, that, 
with the courage of a lion, captain Darby ])ossessed 
the firmness of the rock which he had so bravely 
defended. 

To his* care was intrusted by the commander a aypy 
of the dispatches, which captain Darby delivej^d 
four-and-twenty hours before the arriedl of the regi^ir 
vessel. For this diligence, and the conduct whiclit 
had preceded it, he received the thanks of the boiW 
of Admiralty, while on the other captain wm bestowed 
the more substantial recompense of fi®: hundred 
pounds. An injustice so glaring was no^alculated 
to lessen captain Darby's distaste for Engljutd, which 
he qtiitted, afttjr taking of his unhapiiy family an 
affectionate farcwc3ll. 

At sixty-two years of age, he set out to regain in a 
foreign country the fortune he had saci'ificed in tlie 
service of his own. With powerful recommenda- 
tions from the duke of Dorset and the count de 
Siinolin, he proceeded to Petersburg. From the 
count de Simoliii he continued to experience, till tlio 
latest period of his existence, a steady a^ zealous 
friendship. Captain Darby had been but^^o yearn 
in the Kussijwx imperial service, when 
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itiotcd to the command of a seventy-four gun ship, 
with a promise of the appointment of admiral on the 
first vacancy. On the fifth day of December 17B6, 
death put a stop to his career. He was buried with 
military honours, and attended to the grave by his 
friends admiral Greig, the counts Czernichef and 
dc Simolin, with the officers of the fleet.* 

• The most affecting tribute wliie.h the memory of a 
gallant father could receive, was the following pathetic and 
heart-felt effusion of genuine and grateful duty. 

TO THE 

MEMORY 

OF 

MV LAMENTKD PATH Ell, 

tVl’.O DIED IN THE SKRTtCK OF TtIK EMCRKSS OF RUSSIA, 

UBC EMBER 5, 17SG. 

** Qlfc^irc, rever’d I ador’d I 
Was ruthless tongue of dbatu, 

Tfiiitj^l^isp’ring to my pensive ear, 
t^UMUnc’d the fatal w'ord ; 

Tha^i^th’d iny cheek with many a tear, 

And sjpy’d awhile, iiiy grasping breath } 

* IfQ^jUjbs no more ! 

P'arOn a foreign shore. 

His honour’d dust a laiircPd grave receives. 

While his immortal soul in realms celestial, lives !* 

“ Oh '. my lov’d sire, farewell I 
Though we are doom’d on earth to meet no more, 

Still mem’ry lives, and still 1 must adore 1 
And long this throbbing heart shall mourn. 

Though thou to these sad eyes wilt ne’er return ! 

Yet shall remembrance dwell 
On all thy sorrows through life’s stormy sea, 

When fate’s resistless whirlwinds shed 
Unnumber’d tempests round thy head. 

The varying ills of human destiny ! 
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'^riiis honourable testimony to her father’s worth. 
Was the only consolation remaining to his (laughter. 

Yet, with a soul subliiiK'ly brave, 

Didst thou endure the dashing wave; 

Still buffeting the billow's rude, 

Dy all the shafts of w'oo, undaunted, unsubdued ! 

Through a long life of rugged care, 

’Twns thin(i to steer a steady course I 

^Twas thine misfortune’s frowns to bear, 

And stem the wayward torrent’s force 1 
And as thy persevering mind 
The toilsome path of fame pursued, 

’Twns thine, amidst its flow’rs to find 
The wily snake — Ingratitude ! 

Vet vainly did Ih’ insidious reptile strive 
On thee its jmisons dire to fling ; 

Above its reurh, thy laurel still shall thrive, 
Unconscious of the treach’rous sting ! 

’Twtis thine to toil through length'ning yearf, 

Where low ’ring night absorbs the spheres ! 

O’er icy seas to bend thy way, 

Where frozen Greenland rears its head, 

Where dusky vapours shroud the day, ^ 

And wastes of flaky snow, the stagnate ocean spread* 
'Twas thine, amidst the smoke of war, f' 

To view, uniiiov’d, grim- fronted death ; ■ ‘ 

>Vhere fate, enthron’d in sulphur’d car. 

Shrunk the jiale legions with her scorchjj|j| breath I 
While all around her bath’d in blood, 

Iberia’s haughty sons, plung’d lifeless, midst the flood 

Now on the wings of meditation borne, 

Let fond remembrance turn, and turn to mourn ; 

Slowly, and sad, her pinions sweep 
O’er the rough bosom of llie boisl’ious deep 
To that disastrous, fatal coast. 

Where, on the foaming billows tost, 

Imperial Catht^rine’s navies rode; 

And war’s itivitiiig boniiers wide. 

Wav’d hostile o’er the glitt’ring tide, 
l(glb exulting conquest glow’d 1 
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whose enfeebled health and broken spirits sunk 
beneath these repealed strokes. 

During the four succeeding years of the life of Mrs 
Ilobinson, but few events occurred worthy of remark. 
In search of lost health, which she had so long and 
vainly pursued, she determined to repair to the baths 
of St Araand in Flanders, those receptacles of loath- 
some mud, and of reptiles, unknown to other soils. 

For there, oh sorrow, cheek the tear \ 

There, round departed valour’s bier. 

The sacred drops of kindred virtue* shone ! 

Proud monuments of worth ! wliose base 
Fame on her starry hill shall place ; 

There to endure, admir’d, sublime ! 

K’cn when the mould’ring wing of lime 
Shall scatter to tlic winds, huge pyraiiii«Is of stone ! 

Oh! gallant soul! farewell 1 
Though doom’d this transient orb to leave. 

Thy daughter’s heart, whose grief no words can tell, 
Shall, In its throbbing centres bid thee live ! , 

While from its crimson fount shall ilow 
The tear of ling’ring grief; 

The sublime ! that scorns relief, 

N^g^nting shines, w ith ostentatious woe ! 

Tlioiip^liou art vanish’d from these eyes, 

Still ^fehy sacred dust shall rise 
A t#lPilh that mocks the polish'd grace 
Of acxnptnr’d bust, or tuneful praise ; 

While fame shall weeping point the place 
Where valour’s dauntless son decays • 

Unseen to cherish iiiein'ry’s source divine. 

Oh I parent of my life, shall still be mine ! 

And thou shalt, from thy blissful slate. 

Awhile avert tby raptur’d gaze, 

To own, that ’midst this wild’ring maze, 

The flame of ftlial love defies the blast of fate I 

♦ 


• Captain Darby commanded, at the time of Ids death, a sbtp 
in the Russian service, and was buried with military 
uouours, universally lauiented.^.i!: 
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which fasten on the bodies of those who bathe. Mrs 
Robinson made many visits to these distasteful 
• ditches, before she could prevail on herself to enter 
them. Neither the example of her fellow sufferers, 
nor the assurance of cures performed by their won- 
derful eflicacy, could for a long time overcome her 
disgust. At length, solicitude for tlie restoration of 
her health, added to tlic earnest remonstrances of her 
friends, determined her on making the effort. For 
the purpose of being near the baths, which must be 
entered an hour before the rising of the sun, she hired 
a small but beautiful cottage near the spring, where 
she passed the summer of 1/87. These peaceful 
vales and venerable woods were, at no distant period, 
destined to become the seat of war and devastation, 
and the very cottage in which iMrs Robinson resided 
was converted into the head quarters of a republican 
French general.* 

livery endeavour to subdue her disorder proving 
ineffectual, Mrs Robinson relinquished her melan- 
choly and fruitless pursuit, and resolved once moi 9 to 
return to her native land. Proceeding through Paiis, 
she reached Fngland in the beginning of from 
which period may be dated the commenca|||nt of her 
literary career. On her arrival in LoncKm, she was 
affectionately received by the few friends whose 
attachment neither detraction nor adverse fortunes 
could weaken or estrange. During an absence of five 
years, death had made inroads in the little circle of 
lier connections : many of those whose idea had been 
her solace in aflliction, and whose welcome she harl 
delighted to anticipate, were now, alas no inorc.f 

* Dumouriez. 

t An attuchment took place between Mrs Itobinson nnd 
colonel 'farlelon sliorily after the return of the latter from 
America, which subsisted duriug sixteen yeaiffj On 
eircumalances whieli occasioned its dissolution, it is neither 
n*»C4;asary, nor would it be proper to lUvell. 3'lii^ exertions 
of Mrs Bobinuoa in the acrvicc of colonel Tarl«t6n, when 
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(^nce more established in London, and surrounded 
by social and rational friends, Mrs Robinson be^ran to 
experience comparative trancpiUlity. Tlie prince of 
Wales, with his brother the duke of York, frequently 
honoured her residence with their presence : but the 
state of her health, which required more rej)Ose, 
added to the indisposition of her dau^^diter, who was 
tlireatened by a consumj)tive disorder, obliged her to 
withdraw to a situation of greater retirement. Mater- 
nal sedicitude for a beloved and only child now wholly 
engaged her attention : her assiduities were incessant 
and exemplary for tlic restoration of a being to whom 
siie had given life, and to whom she was fondly de- 
voted. 

In the course of the summer she w^as ordered hy 
her idjysician to Brighthehnstone, for the benefit of sea 
bathing. During hours of tedious watching over the 
health of her suffering child, Mrs Robinson beguiled 
her anxiety, by contemplating the ocean, whose suc- 

ssive wavhs, breaking upon the shore, beat -against 
ijthe wall of l^ieir little garden. To a mind naturally 
fisuscept ibll ^j^BS tinctured by circumstances with sad- 
;fness, tliisj ^^ ation afforded a melancholy pleasure, 
vhicli cotd BB pircely be relinquished without regret. 
Whole itigl^P^were passed by Mrs Robinson at her 
window, iiljSccp meditation, contrasting with her 
present situation the scenes of her former life. 

I-ivery device whicli a kind and skilful nurse could 
invent to cheer and amuse her charge, 'was practised 
hy this aftectionatc mother, during tlie melancholy 
piriod of her daughter's confinement. In the inter- 
vals of more active exertion, the silence of a sick 
chamber proving favourable to the muse, Mrs Robin- 

])y pecuniary enibarrassiiient, led to that iinfortu- 
n.'ile journey, the consequences of which proved so fatal 
to her health. The colonel accompanied Jut to the conti- 
nent, and, hy his affectionate attentions, sought to alleviate 
those sufleringa of which he had been the involuntary oc- 
casion. 
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Bon poured forth tho.se poetic effusions, which have 
done so much honour to her genius, and decked her 
tomb with unfading laurels. Conversing one evenin^^ 
with Mr Richard Burke,* respecting the facility witli 
Avhich modern poetry was composed, Mrs Robinson 
repeated nearly the whole of those beautiful lines, 
which were afterwards given to the public, addresseil 
— “ To him trho u'ill understand themT 


LINES 

TO HIM WHO WILL UNJ>ERSTANt> THEM. 

Thou art no more my bosom's friend ; 

Here must the sweet delusion end. 

That charmed my senses many a year, 
Through smiling summers, w inters drear. — 
O, friendship ! am I doom’d lo find 
Thou art a phantom of the mind ? 
i, A glht’riiig shade, an empty name. 

An air-born vision's vap’rish llame ? 

And yet, the dear deceit so long 
Has wak'd to joy my matin song,^ 

Has bid iiiy tears forget to flow, 

Chas’d ev’ry pain, sooth’d ev*ry 
That truth, unwelcome to my ear,* 

Swells tli« deep sigh, recalls the tear, 

Gives to the .sense the keenest smart. 

Checks the warm pulses of the heart, 
Darkens my fate, and steals away 
Each gleam of joy through life’s sad day. 

Britain, farewell ! I quit thy shore 
My native country charms no more; 

No guide to m«'irk the toilsome road ; 

No destin’d clime; no fix’d abode: 

Alone and sad, ordain’d to trace 
The vast expanse of endless space; 

'i'o view, upon the mountain’s height^ 
Through varied shades of glimm’riliii light, 

* Son of the celebrated Edmund 
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The distant landscape fade away 
In the last gleam of parting day : 

Or, on the qiiiv'ring lucid stream. 

To watch the pale 1110011*8 silv’ry beam; 

Or when, in sad and plaintive strains 
The mournful Philomel complains, 

In dulcet notes bewails her fate. 

And inurinurs for her absent mate; 

Inspir’d by sympathy divine, 

I’ll weep her woes — for they are mine. 
Driv’ii by my fate, where’er I go. 

O’er burning plains, o’er hills of snow. 

Or on the ln>soni of the wave 

The howling teinp«>st doom’d to brave, — 

Where’er iiiy lonely course I bemi. 

Thy iiiif'ige shall my steps attend ; 

Kacb obj<*ct I am doom'd to sec, 

Shall bid r«Mm*mbraiice picture thee. 

Yes ; J shall view thee in each llow’r. 

That changes with the transient hour: 
T|iijr*.wand*ring fancy 1 shall find 

on the w ings of every wind ; 

^Id impetuous passions trace 

while waves’ tempestuous space; 
^try changing season prove 
"pbleiii of thy wav’ ring love. 

orn from niy country, friends, and you, 
T|||j|iv(>r(d lies open to my view ; 

New objoels shall my ininil engage; 

I will explore ih’ historic page ; 

Sweet po**try shall soothe my soul; 
Philosojihy each pang controul: 

The muse I’ll seek — her lambent fire 
My soul’s <{uick senses shall inspire ; 

With liner nerves my heart shall beat, 
'^roMch’d by^heav’n’s own Promethean heal; 
Italia’s gales shall bear my song 
In soft-link’d notes her woods among; 
l^pon the blue hill’s mis'ty side, 

Thro’ trackless deserts waste and wide. 

O’er craggy rocks, whose torrents How 
Upon the silver sands below. 

M 
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Sweet land of melody ! *tis thine 
The softest passions to refine; 

Thy myrtle g;rovcs, thy melting strains. 

Shall harmonize and soothe my pains. 

Nor will I cast one thought behind, 

On foes relentless, friend's unkind : 

I feel, I feel their poison'd dart 
Pierce the life-nerve within my heart ; 

’Tis mingled with the vital heat 
That bids iny throbbing pulses bent ; 

Soon shall that vital heat bo o'er, 

Those throbbing pulses beat no more I 
No — I will breathe the spicy gale ; 

Plunge the clear stream, new’ health exhale; 

O’er my pale cheek diffuse the rose, 

And drink oblivion to my woes. 

This improvimtore produced in her auditor not less 
surprise tlian admiration, when solemnly assured by 
its author, that this was the first time of its being re- 
peated. IMr Burke entreated her to commit the poem 
to writing, a request which tvas readily complied with. 
Mrs Robinson had afterwards the gratification of 
finding this offspring of her genius inerted in the 
Annual Register, with a flattering en(^ ^ uiH.vTroin 
the pen of the eloquent and ingenious @|ppr. * 
Mrs Robinson continued to indulge'^Wxhis solace 
for her dejected spirits, and in .sonnets^, .elegi<|^ aini 
odes, displayed the powers and versatility hT her 
mind. On one of these nights of melancholy inspi- 
ration, she discovered from her window a small boat, 
struggling in the sjiray, which daslied again.st tin 
wall of her garden. Presently two fishermen brouu'li' 
on shore in their anus a burthen, which, notwitli 
standing the distance, Mrs Robinson jierceived to In 
a human body, which the fislir.nncn, after covcrhifl 
witli a sail from their boat, left on the land and 
peared. But a short time elapsed before tlio 
relumed, bringing with them fuel, w'itli which they 

.* The right honourable Edmund nui*k^]|i^at da'it 
collector of the Annual Register. 
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vainly endeavoured to reanimate their unfortunate 
charf^e. Struck with a circumstance so affecting?, 
wliicli llie stillness of the night rendered yet more 
im])ressivc, IVIrs Robinson remained some time at her 
window motionless wil!li horror. At length, recover- 
ing her recollection, she alarmed the family; but 
before they could gain the beach , the men had again 
(lei)arted. TJie morning dawned, and day broke in 
upon the tragical scene. The bathers passed and re- 
passed with little concern, while the corpse continued 
extended on the shore, not twenty yards from the 
Oleine. During the course of the day, many persons 
came to look on the body, whicli still remained un- 
claimed and unknown. Another day wore away and 
tlie corpse was uriburied, the lord of the manor having 
refused to a fellow being a grave in which his bones 
might decently repose, alleging as an excuse, that he 
did md helouif to that parish, INlrs Robinson, hu- 
manely indignant at the scene which passed, exerted 
herself, but without success, to procure by subscrip- 
tion a small sum for performing the last duties to a 
wretched outcast. Unwilling, by an ostentatious dis- 
play of heriii|ime, to offend the higher and more fas- 
tidious fema^f' j)owers, she presented to the fishermen 
licr own contobution, and declined farther to inler- 
fere. TheJ^^r dropped ; and the body of the stran- 
ger being dragged to the cliff, was covered by a heap 
of stones, "v^^put the tribute of a sigh or tlic cere- 
mony of a p^plr. 

These circumstances made on the mind of Mrs 
hobinson a deep and lasting impression; ev^ at a 
[distant jieriod she could not repeat them xRthout 
horror and indign nation. This incident gave rise to 
the poem entitled ‘ The Haunted Beach,* written but a 
h'w months before her death. 

In the xvinter of 17^0, Mrs Robinson entered into 

poetical correspondence with Mr Robert Merry, 
ftmder the fictitious names of Laura,** and ** Laiua 
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Maria;*' Mr Merry assuming the title of Della 
Crusca."* 

Mrs Robinson now proceeded in her literary career 
with redoubled ardour; but, dazzled by the false 
metaphors and rhapsodical extravagance of some co- 
temporary writers, she suffered her judgment to be 
misled and her taste to be perverted: !ln error of 
which she became afterwards sensible. - During her 
poetical disguise, many complimentary poems were, 
addressed to her : several ladies of the Blue Stocking 
club, while Mrs Robinson remained unknown, even 
ventiued to admire, nay more, to recite her produc- 
tions in their learned and critical coterie. 

The attention which this novel species of corre- 
spondence excited, and the encomiums which were 
passed on her poems, could not fail to gratify the 
pride of the writer, who sent her next performance, 
with her own signature, to the paper published under 
the title of Tlie World," avowing herself at the 
same time the author of the lines signed “ Laura,” 
and ** Laura Maria." This information being re- 
ceived by Mr Bell, though a professed admirer of the 
genius of Mrs Robinson, with some degree of scepti- 
cism he replied, “ That the poem with whph Mrs 
Robinson had honoured him was vastly pretj^ ; but 
that he was well acquainted with the author of the 
productions alluded to." Mrs Robinson, a little 
gusted at this incredulity, immediately sent for Air 
Bell, whom she found means to convince of her ve- 
racity, and of his own injustice. 

In 17111, Mrs Robinson ^iroducedber qiiarto poem, 
CTvtitlld “ Ainsi va le Monde." This work, contain- 
ing three hundred and fifty lines, was written in 
twelve hours, as a reply to Mr Merry's “ Laurel of 
Liberty," which was sent to Mrs Robinson on a »Sa- 

* Mr Merry hail been a njcnibor of the “ S'cuola (ull.‘ 

CruHcii." at Fiounce, 
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lurday ; on the Tuesday following the answer was 
composed and given to the public. 

Encouraged by popular approbation beyond her 
most sanguine liopes, Mrs Robinson now published 
her first essay in prose, in the romance of Vancenza, 
of which the whole edition was sold in one day^ and 
of which five impressions have since followed. It 
must be confessed, that this production owed its 
popularity to the celebrity of the author’s name, and 
the favourable impression of her talents given to the 
public by her poetical compositions, rather than to 
its intrinsic merit. In the same year, the poems of 
Mrs Robinson were collected and published in one 
volume. The names of nearly six hundred subscri- 
bers, of the most distinguished rank and talents, 
graced the list which precedes the work. 

The mind of Mrs Robinson, beguiled by these pur- 
suits from preying upon* itself, became gradually 
reconciled to the calamitous state of her health ; the 
mournful certainty of total and incurable l&meness, 
while yet in the bloom and summer of life, was alle- 
viated by the consciousness of intellectual resom'ce, 
and by the activity of a fertile fancy. In 17ill> she 
passed the greater part of the summer at. Bath, occu- 
pied in lighter poetical compositions. But even from 
this relief she w^as now for a while debarred ; the per- 
petual exercise of the imagination and intellect, added 
to a uniform and sedentary life, affected the system 
of her nerves, and contributed to debilitate her trame. 
She was prohibited by her physician, not merely from 
committing her thoughts to paper, but, had it been 
l)o.ssible, from thinking at all ; no truant, escaped 
from school, could receive more pleasure in eluding a 
severe master, than did Mrs Robinson, when, the 
vigilance of her physician relaxing, she could once 
more resume hef nooks and her pen. 

As an example of the facility and rapidity with 
which she composed, the following anecdote may be 
given. Returning one evening from the bath, she 

M 2 
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beheld, a few naces before her chair, an elderly man, 
hurried along by a crowd of people, by whom lie was 
pelted with mud and stones. His meek and unresist- 
ing deportment eJcciting her attention, she inquired 
what were liis offences, and learned with pity and 
surprise, that he was an unfortunate maniac, known 
only by the appellation of “ mad Jemmy y The situa- 
tion of this miserable being seized her imagination 
and became the subject of her attention : she would 
wait whole hours for the appearance of the poor 
maniac, and, whatever were her occupations, the 
voice of mad Jemmy was sure to allure her to the 
window. She would gaze upon his venerable but 
emaciated countenance with sensations of awe almost 
reverential, while the barbarous i)ersecutions of the 
thoughtless crowd never failed to agonize her feelings. 

One night after bathing, having suffered from her 
disorder more than usual pain, she swallowed, by 
order of her physician, near eighty drops of lau- 
danum.* Having slept for some hours, siie aw'oke, 
and calling her daughter, desired her to take a pen 
and write wdiat she should dictate. Miss Robinson, 
supposing that a request so unusual might proceed 
from the delirum excited by the opium, eiideav6|ii'ed 
in vain to dissuade her mother from her piii^^c. 
The spii it of inspiration w as not to be subduedi^ul 
she repeated, throughout, the admirable poeui of 
The iVlaniac,* much faster than it could be committed 
to paper. 

.She lay, w^hile dictating, with her eyes closed, 
apparently in the stupor which opium frequently 
produces, repeating like a person talking in her sleep. 
This affecting performance, produced in circumstances 
so singular, does no less credit to the genius than to 
the heart of the author. 

On the ensuing moniing, Mrs Robinson had only 
a confused idea of what had passed, nor could be con- 

• Mrs Robin8on*s Poems, vol. ii. p, 27. 
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vmced of the fact till the manuscript was produced. 
She declared, that she had been dreaming of mad 
Jemmy throughout the night, but was perfectly un- 
conscious of having been awake while she composed 
the poem, or of the circumstances narrated by her 
daughter. 

Mrs Robinson, in the following summer, deter- 
mined on another continental tour, purposing to re- 
main some time at Spa. She longed once more to 
experience the friendly greeting and liberal kindness, 
which even her acknowledged talents had in her 
native country failed to procure. Siic quitted London 
in Jul^ 17 -*-» accompanied by her mother and daugh- 
ter. The susceptible and energetic mind, fortunately 
for its possessor, is endowed with an elastic power, 
that enables it to rise again from the benumbing 
effects of those adverse strokes of fortune, to which it 
is but too vulnerable. If a lively imagination add 
poignancy to disappoinment, it also has in itself re- 
sources unknown to more equal temperaments. In 
the midst of the depressing feelings which Mrs Robin- 
son ex})erienced in once more becoming a wanderer 
from lier home, she courted the inspiration of the 
muse, and soothed, ])y the following beautiful stanzas, 
tlie melancholy sensations that oppressed her heart. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN BETWEEN DOVER AND CALAIS, 

’ ^ JULY 20th. J792. 

Bounding billow, cease thy motion, 

Bear me not so Huiftly o’er ; 

Cease thy roaring, foamy ocean, 

I will tempt thy rage no more* 

Ah! withM my bosom beating, 

Varying passions wildly reign; 

Love, with proud Resentment meeting, 
Throbs by turns, of joy and pain. 
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Joy, that far from foes 1 wander, 

Where their taunts can reach no more 

Pain, that woman’s heart ^rows fonder 
When her dream of bliss is o’er I 

liOve, by fickle fancy banish’d, 

Spurn’d by hope, indignant Hies; 

Yet, when love and hope are vanish’d. 
Restless mem’ry never dies. 

Far I go, where fate shall lead me, 

Far across the troubled deep ; 

Where no stranger’s ear shall heed roe. 
Where no eye for me shall weep. 

Proud has been my fatal passion ! 

Proud iny injured heart shall be ! 

While each thought, each inclination, 
Still shall prove me worthy l/ue I 

Not one sigh shall tell my story ; 

Not one tear my cheek shall stain ; 

Silent grief shall be my glory, — 

‘Grief, that stoops not to complain ! 

Let the bosom prone to ranging, 

Still by ranging seek a cure ; 

Mine disdains the thought of changing. 
Proudly destin’d to endure. 

Yet, ere far from ail 1 treasur’d, 
******** ere I bid adieu ; 

Ere my days of pain are measur’d, 

Take the song that’s still thy due ! 

Yet, believe, no servile passions 
Seek to charm thy vagrant mind ; 

Well I know thy inclinations, 

Wav’ring as the passing wind. 

I have lov’d thee, — dearly lov’d thee. 
Through an age of worldly woe; 

How ungrateful I have prov’d thee 
Let my mournful exile show ! 

Ten lor^years of anxious sorrow, 

Hour by hour I counted o’er ; 
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Lookings forward, till tomorrow, 

Every day 1 lov’d tlice more I 

Pow’r and spUnidowr could not charm me; 

I no joy in wealth could see ! 

Nor could threats or fears alarm me, 

Save the fear of losing thee I 

When the storms of fortune press’d thee, 

I have wept to see thee weep ! 

When relentless cares distress’d thee, 

I have lull'd those cares to sleep! 

When with Ihce^ what ills could harm me ? 

Thou couldst every pang assuage ; 

But when ahseni, nought could charm me ; 
Every moment seem’d an ago. 

Fare thee well, ungrateful rover! 

Welcome Clallia’s hostile shore : 

Now the breezes waft me over ; 

Now we pait — to aiekt no more. 


On landing at Calais, Mrs Robinson hesitated 
whetlicr tp .proceed. To travel through Flanders, 
tlu'ii the war, threatened too many perils to 

})e attempted |vith impunity; she determined there- 
fore for sohte Bme to remain at Calais, the insipid and 
sjiiritless amusements of which presented little either 
to divert her attention or engage her mind. Her 
time passed ^ listening to the complaints of the im- 
jmverished aristocrats, or in attending to the air-built 
])rojects of their trinnijdiant adversaries. The amval 
of travellers from England, or the return of those 
from Paris, alone diversified the scene, and afforded 
a resource to the curious and active inquirer. 

The sudden aijival of her husband gave a turn to 
tile feelings of l>lrs Robinson : he had crossed the 
ehannel for the purpose of cariydng back to England 
Ins (laughter, whom he wished to present to a brother 
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newly returned from the East Indies, IMatemal con- 
flicts shook on this occasion the mind of Mrs Robin- 
son, which hesitated between a concern for the inte- 
rest of her beloved child, from wliom she had never 
been sepai'ated, and the pain of parting from her. 
She resolved at length on accomparmng her to Eng- 
land, and, with this view, quitted Calais on the me- 
morable second of September 17il2, a day which will 
reflect on the annals of the republic an indelible stain. 

They had sailed but a few hours when the nrrtt 
arrived, by wdiich every British subject throughout 
France was restrained. 

Mrs Robinson rejoiced in her escape, and antici- 
pated with delight the idea of seeing licr daughter 
placed in wealthy protection, the great passport in 
her own country to honour and esteem. Miss Robin- 
son received from her new relation the promise of 
protection and favour, upon condition that she re* 
nounced for ever the filial tie which united her to 
both parents. This proposal was rejected by the 
young lady with proper principle and becoming spirit. 

In the year a little farce, entitled ‘ Nobody,’ 

was written by Mrs Robinson. This piece, designed 
as a satire on female gamesters, was received at, tlie 
theatre, the characters distributed, and preparations 
made for its exhibition. At this period one of 
principal performers gave up her part, alleging that 
the piece was intended as a ridicule on her particular 
friend. Another actress also, though in “ herself a 
host,” was intimiefeted by a letter, informing her that 
Nobody should be damned I” The author received 
likewise, on the same day, a scurrilous, indecent, and 
ill-disguised scrawl, signifying to her that the fiuce 
was already condemned. On the drawing up of the 
curtain, Several persons in the galleries, whose liveries 
betrayed their employers, were heard to declare that 
they were sent to do up ‘ Nobody.' Even women of 
distinguished rank hissed through their fans. Not- 
withstanding these manceuvres and exertions, li>o 
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more rational part of the audience seemed inclined to 
hear before they passed judgment, and, with a firm- 
ness that never fails to awe, demanded that the piece 
should proceed. The first act was accordingly suffered 
without interruption : a song in the second being un- 
fortunately encored, the malcontents once more ven- 
tured to raise their voices, and the malignity that 
liad been forcibly suppressed, burst forth with re- 
doubled violence. For three nights the theatre pi*e- 
seiitcd a scene of confusion, when the authoress, after 
experiencing the gratification of a zealous and sturdy 
defence, thought proper wholly to withdraw tho 
cause of contention. 

IMrs Robinson in the course of this year lost her 
only remaining parent, whom she tenderly loved and 
sincerely lamented. Mrs Darby expired in the house 
of her (laughter, who, though by far the least wealthy 
of her children, had proved herself through life the 
most attentive and afiectionate. From the first hour 
of Mr Darby’s failure and estrangement frora his 
family, Mrs Robinson had been the protector and the 
snppcjrt of lier mother : even when pressed herself by 
pecuniary cmbaiT»sraent, it had been her pride and 
pleasure to sheltS^^er widowed parent, and preserve 
her from incph^OTOTCe. 

Mrs Darby LSd^jt^o sons, merchants, wealthy and 
respected in ttie^Anmercial world; but to thc.se 
{gentlemen Mrs Stinson w'ould never suffer her 
mother to apply for any assistance that was not volun-^ 
tarily offered, t^l^lial sorrow of Mrs Robinson on 
licr loss for many months affected Iier health ; even 
to the latest hour of her life, her grief appeared re- 
newed, xvhen any. object presented itself connected 
with the memory of her departed mother. 

Few events of importance occurred during the five 
fallowing years ; e.'^epting that, through this period, 
t le friends of Mrs Robinson observed with concern 

>: gradual ravages which indisposition and mental 
iinxicty were daily making upon her frame. An in- 
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genuous, affectionate, susceptible heart is seldom 
favourable to the happiness of the possessor. It was 
the fate of Airs Rol)inson to be deceived where slie 
moat confided ; to experience treachejry and ingratitude 
where she had a title to kindness, and a claim to sup- 
port. Frank and unsusi)icious, she suffered her con- 
duct to be guided by tlie impulse of her feelings ; aiu], 
by a too credulous reliance on the apparent attacli- 
ment of those whom she loved, and irA whom she de- 
lighted to trust, she laid herself open to the imposi- 
tions of the selfish, and the stratagems of the crafty. 

In her increasing involvements and decliniiiff 

health pressed heavily upon her mind : she had volun- 
tarily relinquished those comforts and elegancies to 
which she bad been accustomed ; she had retrenclun! 
even her necessary expenses, and nearly secluded bci- 
self from society. Her physician had declared that 
by exercise only could her existence be prolonged; 
yet the narrowness of her circumstances obliged Lcr 
to foVego the only means by which it could be ob- 
tained. Thus, a prisoner in her own house,, vas 
deprived of every solace but that which couH be 
obtained by the activity of lier mind, whichjg; fepgrh 
sank under excessive exertion and inquietud|||S t 

Indisposition had for nearly five weeks con|^^d !ier 
to her bed, when, after a night of extreme pifferiii;' 
and peril, through which her physician hduily i’a- 
pected her dissolution, slie had sunk into a gentli- and 
balmy sleep. At this instant, her chamber door uas 
forcibly pushed open, with a noise that shook litT 
enfeebled frame nearly to annihilation, by two strange i 
and ruffian-looking men, who entered with barlnuou': 
abruptness. On her faintly inejuiring the occasirm ( f 
this outrage, she was informed that one of lu i un- 
welcome visitors was an attorney, and the oilier bi'? 
client, who had thus, with as little decency as liu- 
inanity, forced themselves into the chamh( r of an 
almost expiring woman. The motive of this iutrn- 
sion v as to demand her appearance, aa a witness, m 
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a suit pending against her brother , in which these men 
were parties concerned. No entreaties could prevail 
on them to quit the chamber, where they both re- 
mained, questioning, in a manner the most unfeeling 
and insulting, the unfortunate victim of their audacity 
and persecution. One of them, the client, with a 
barbarous and unmanly sneer, tiiniing to his con- 
federate, asked — “ Who, to see the lady they were 
now speaking to, couM believe that she had once 
been called the beautiful JMrs Robinson V* To this 
liG added other observations not less savage and 
bmtal; and, after throwing on the bed a subpoena, 
quitted the apartment. The wretch who could thus, 
by insulting the sick, and violating every law of hu- 
manity and common decency, disgrace the figure of a 
man, was a professor and a priest of that religion 
which enjoins us — ^ not to break the bruised reed,* 
‘ md to bind up the broken in heart His name shall be 
siqijivessed, tnrough respect to the order of which ho 
is an unworthy member. The consequences *of this 
brutality, upon the poor invalid were violent convul- 
wons, had nearly eictinguished the struggling 

s])ark ofS^ , 

Hy slowj^cgirees, her malady yielded to the cares 
and skiH'^l&r medical attendants, and she was 
oiicc inS^^iBtqgred to temporary convalescence ; 
l)ut from wHt time her strength gradually decayed. 
Though was shaken to its centre, her 

circumstai^B cbmpelled her still to exert the faculties 
of lier mind. 

The s])ortlve exercises of fancy were now converted 
into toilsome labours of the brain, — nights of sleep- 
less anxiety were succeeded by days of vexation and 
droad. 

About this period, she wa.s induced to undertake 
die poetical department for the editor of a morning 
paper,* and actually commenced a series of satirical 


The Morniug Post. 
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odes, on local and temporary subjects, to which was 
affixed the signature of “ Tabitha Bramlde.’^ Among 
these lighter compositions, considered by the author 
as unworthy of a place with her collected ])oems, a 
more matimed production of her genius was occa- 
sionally introduced ; of which the following ‘ Ode to 
Spring, written April 30, 1730,’ is a beautiful and 
affecting example. 

Life-glowing season ! oilour-hreathing Spring ! 

Deck’d in cerulean splendours! — vivid, — warm, 

Shedding soft lustre on the rosy hours, 

And calling forth iheir beauties ! balmy Spring ! 

To thee the vegetating world begins 
To jiay fresh homage. Kv’ry southern gale 
Whisjters thy coming; — every tepid show’r 
iievivilies thy charms. The moiintaiu breeze 
Wafts the ethereal essence to the vale, 

While the low vale returns its fragrant hoard 
Willi tei^fold sweetness. When the dawn unfolds 
Its purple slemlours ’mid the dappled clouds, 

Thy influence cheers the soul. When noon iiiilifts 
Its burning canopy, spreading the plain 
Of heaven’s own radiance with one vast of liglil. 

Thou sinii’st triumphant ! Ev’ry little flow’r 
Seems to exult in thee, tlelicious Spring, 

Luxuriant nurse of nature ! By the stream, 

That winds its swift course down the rnountaih’a skI|^ 

Tliy jirogeny are seen ; — young primroses, 

And all the varying buds of wildest birth, 

Dotting the green slope gaily. On the thorn. 

Which arms the hedge-row, the young birds iiiviie 
^VillI merry ininstrehy, shrilly and maz’d 
With winding cadences; now quick, now sunk 
In the low twitter’d song. The evening sky 
Reddens the distant main ; catching the sail, 

Which slowly lessens, and with crimson hue 
Varying the sea-green wave; while the young moon, 

Scarce visible arnld the warmer tints 
Of w'estcni splendours, slowly lifts her brow 
Modest Hiid icy-lustied ! O’er the plain 
The light dews rise, sprinkling the thistle’s head. 
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And hang^ing its clear drops on the wild waste 
Of brooiny fragrance. Season of delight ! 

^'liou soul -expanding pow’r, whose w'ondrous glow 
Can bid all nature smile ! Ah! why to me 
('ome unregarded, undelighting still 
This ever-mourning bosom ? So I’ve seen 
The sweetest llow’rels bind the icy urn ; 

The ])iig!»test sunbeams glitter on the grave ; 

And the soft zejdiyr kiss the troubled main, 

A\ ith whispered murmurs. Yes, to im*, O Sj)ring ! 

Thou coni’st unwelcom’d by a smile of joy ; 

'I'o me ! slovv,witirrihg to that silent grave 
^Vliere all is blank and dreary ! Yet once more 
'fhe Spring eternal of llie soul shall dawn, 

Cnvisited by clouds, by storms, by change, 

Hiullant and unexhausted ! T'hen, yc buds, 

Yc plumy minstrels, an<l ye balmy gales, 

Adorn your lltilo hour, and give your joys 
Toilless the fond world-loving traveller. 

Who, smiling, measures the long tlow’ry path 
Tli;U leads to death ! Cor to such wanderers 
Lite is a busy, pleasing, cheerful dream, 

And the last hour unwelcome. Not to me, 

0 ! not to me, stern death, art thou a foe ; 

Thou art the welcome messenger, which brings 
A. passport to a blest and long repose. 

A just value %vas at that time set upon the exer- 
tions of Mi^ Rpbinsoii by the conductors of the paper, 
who “ them as one of the principal em- 

beUnliment^^d supports of their journal.*' 

Ill the of 1800, she was compelled by the 

daily encrbiiclfeents of her malady wdiolly to relin- 
(piisli her litcnu^ employments. 

Her disorder was pronounced by the physicians to 
be a rapid decline. Dr Henry Vauj^han, wdio to 
medical skill unites the most exalted philanthropy, 
in scribed, as a last resource, a ioiirney to Bristol 
^^ells. A desire once again to behold her native 
induced Robinson eagerly to accede to 
tiiis proposal. She wept with melancholy pleasure at 
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the idea of closing her eyes for ever upon a world of 
vanity and disappointment, in the place in which she 
had first drawn breath, and terminating her sorrows 
on the spot which gave her birth ; but even this sad 
solace was denied to her from a want of the pecuniary 
means for its execution. In vain she applied to those 
on whom honour, humanity, and justice, gave her 
undoubted claims. She even condescended to entreat, 
as a donation t the return of those sums granted as a 
loan in her prosperity. 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed on 
this occasion to a nohle debtor, and found among the 
papers of Mrs Robinson after her decease. 


My Lord, April 23, 1800, 

“ Pronounced by my physicians to be in a rapid 
declin^, I tmst that your lordshij) will have the good- 
ness to assist me with a part of the sum for which 
you are indebted to me. Without your aid I cami 
make trial of the Bristol waters, the only r^i^dy 
presents to me any hope of preserving m^La^cnct'. 
I should be sorry to die at enmity wdth ; 

and you may be assured, my dear lord,j|P|^;I benr 
none towards you. It would be useless^^pk you 
to call on me ; but if you would do tl^^Sonour, 
I should be happy, very happy, to see yo^ .being, 

“ My dear lord, 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Maey Robinson.” 

To this letter no answer v/as returned ! ! Farther 
comments are unnecessary. 

The last literary performance of Mrs Robinson 
was a volume of Lyrical Talcs. She r^ired a short 
time after to a small cottage orrufe, banging to her 
daughter, near Windsor. Rurdl acctipatiou aiid 
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amusement, quiet and pure air, appeared for a time 
to cheer her spirits, and renovate her shattered frame. 
Once more her active mind returned to its accus- 
tomed and favourite pursuits ; but the toil of siipply- 
in^r the constant variety required by a daily print, 
added to other enguj^eraents, wliich she almost des- 
paired of beiiiff capacitated to fulfil, pressed heavily 
u]M)u her spirits, and weighed down her enfeebled 
frame. Yet, in the month of August, slie began and 
concluded, in tlie course of ten days, a translation of 
Dr Hager’s ‘ Picture of Palermo an exertion by 
which she was greatly debilitated. She was com- 
pelled, though with reluctance, to relincpiish the 
translation of ‘ Yhc jMessiah of Klopstock/ which 
she had proiiosed giving to the l‘lnglish reader in 
IjiUTik verse ; a ta^k particularly suited to her genius 
anti tlie turn of her mind. 

But, amidst the pressure of complicated distress, 
the mind of this unfortunate woman was superior to 
iinproj)er concessions, and treated with just indigna- 
tion those offervS of service which required the sa- 
crifice of her integrity. 

She yet continued, though with difiiculty and 
many intervals, her literary avocations. When ne- 
cessitate by pain and languor to limit her exertions, 
her unffefeling employers accused her of negligence. 
Tills inebju^ideration, tliougli she seldom complained, 
alTected libr spirits, and j>rcyed upon her heart. As 
slie hourly' declined towards that asylum where the 
weary rest,” her mind seemed to ac(piire strength in 
proportion to the weakness of her frame. IVlien no 
longer able to support the fatigue of being removed 
from her chamber, she retained a perfect composure, 
of spirits, and, in the intervals of extreme bodily suf- 
fering, would listen while her daughter read to her, 
wiili apjiarent interest and collectedncss of thought, 
fnupiently making observations on what would pro- 
halily take place when she had passed that “ bourn 
whence no traveller returns.” The flattering nature 
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of her disorder at times inspired her friends with the 
most sanguine hopes of her restoration to health ; 
she would even herself, at intervals,; cherish the idea: 
but these gleams of hope, like flashes of lightning 
athwart the storm, were succeeded by a deeper gloom ; 
and the consciousness of her approaching fate re- 
turned upon the mind of the sufferer with increased 
conA'iction. 

Within a few days of her decease, she collected 
and arranged her poetical works, which she bound 
her daughter, by a solemn adjuration, to publish for 
her subscribers, and also the present Memoir. Re- 
. questing earnestly that the papers prepared for the 
latter purpose might be brought to lier, she gave 
them into the hands of Miss Robinson, with an in- 
junction that the narrative should be made public ; 
adding, ** I should have continued it up to the present 
time, — but, perhaps, it is as well that I have been 
prevent^ed. Promise me that you will print it !’' The 
request of a dying parent, so made, and at such a 
moment, coulu not be refused. She is obeyed. 
Upon the solemn assurances of her daughter, that 
her la-st desire so strongly urged should be complied 
with, the mind of Mrs Robinson became composed 
and tranquil ; her intellects yet remained unimpaired, 
though her corporeal strength hourly decayed. 

A short time previous to her death, during an in- 
terval of hcri^aughteris absence from her chamber, 
she called an Attending friend, whose benevolent 
heart and unrei^tting kindness will, it is hoped, meet 
liereafter Avith their reward, and entreated her to ob- 
serve her last requests, adding, Avith melancholy ten- 
derness, “ I cannot talk to my poor girl on these sad 
subjects.” Then, Avith an unruffled manner and minute 
precision, she gave orders respecting her interment, 
widen she desired might be performed with all pos.si- 
hle simplicity. Let me,” said she with an impres- 
sive thoAigh almost inarticulate voice, ‘^be buried 
in Old Windsor churchyard.” For the selection of 
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tliat spot she cave a particular reason. She also men- 
tioned an undertaker, whose name she recollected 
liaving seen on his door, and whom she appointed 
from his vicinity to the probable place of her decease. 
A few trifling memorials, as tributes of her aflection, 
were all the property she had to bequeath : she also 
earnestly desired that a part of her hair might be sent 
to two particular persons. 

One evening, her anxious nurses, with a view to 
divert her mind, talked of some little plans to take 
place on her restoration to health. She shook her 
head with an aflecting and significant motion. “ Don^t 
deceive yourselves,” said she : “ remember, 1 tell you, 
I am but a very little time longer for this world. 
Then pressing to her heart her daughter, who knelt 
by her bedside, she held her head for some minutes 
clasped against her bosom, which throbbed, as with 
some internal and agonizing conflict. — “ Poor heart,” 
murmured she, in a deep and stifled tone, “ what tvill 
become of thee 1” She paused some moments^ and at 
length struggling to assume more composure, desired 
in a calmer voice that some one would read to her. 
Throughout, tlie remainder of the evening she con- 
tinued placidly and even cheerfully attentive to the 
person who read, observing, that, should she recover, 
she designed to commence a long Avork, upon which 
she would bestow great pains and time. ” Most of 
her writings,” she added, “ had been composed in too 
much haste.” 

Her disorder rapidly drawing towards a period, the 
accumulation of the water upon her chest every 
moment threatened .suffocation. For nearly fifteen 
nights and days she was obliged to be supported upon 
pillows, or in the arms of her young and affectionate 
nurses.* Her decease, through this period, was 
hourly expected. On the twenty-fourth of December 
she inquired how^car was Christmas day I Being 


* Miss Hobiason and a friend. 
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answered, Within a few days. — “ IV/,*' said she, “ I 
shall ncA^er see it.*^ The remainder of this melan- 
choly day passed in undescribable tortures, wards 
midnight, the sulfcrer exclaimed , — ** Oh God, oh 
just and merciful God, help me to support this agony !” 
The whole of the ensuing day she continued to endure 
great anguish. In the evening, a kind of lethargic 
stupor came on. Miss Robinson, approaching the 
pillow of her expiring mother, earnestly conjured her 
to speak, if in her power. ** My darling Mary she 
faintly articulated, and spoke no more. In another 
hour she became insensible to the grief of those by 
whom she was surrounded, and breathed her last at 
a quarter past twelve on the following noon. 

The body was opened, at the express wish of Drs 
Pope and Chandler. The immediate cause of her 
death appeared to have been a dropsy on the chest ; 
but the sutferings which she endured previously to her 
decease, were j^robably occasioned by six lar|f4 gall- 
stones, .found in the gall-bladder. 

All her requests were strictly observed. Her re- 
mains were deposited, according to her direqtjon^ in 
the churchyard of Old Windsor : the was 

marked out by a friend to whom she hadSt|iiific(l 
her w'ishes. The funeral was attended only two 
literary friends. 0 

Respecting the circuinslances of the precedinjr 
narrative, every reader must be left to form his 
own rejections. To the humane mind, the errors 
of the unfortimate subject of this memoir wdll ap))ear 
to have been more than expiated by her suffeiiitp. 
Nor will tlie peculiar disadvantages by which her in- 
troduction into life was attended, be forgotten by tlie 
candid, — disadvantages, that, by converting into a 
snare the bounties lavished on her by nature, provt d 
not less fatal to her happiness than to her conduct. 
(M her unhapj^y marriage, and its still more unlKi])|'y 
consequences, it is unnecessary to comment : thus cir- 
cumstanced, her genius, lier sensibility, and lici 
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beauty, combined to her destruction ; while, by her 
exposed situation, her inexperience of life, her tender 
youth, with the magnitude of the temptations which 
beset her, she could scarcely fail of being betrayed. 

“ Soy, yc severest 

— wliat would you have done ?” 

The malady which seized her in the bloom of youth, 
and pursued her witli unmitigable severity through 
every stage of life, till, in the prime of her powers, it 
laid her in a premature grave, exhibits, in the history 
of its progress, a series of sufferings that might dis- 
arm the sternest, soften the most rigid, and awaken 
pity in the hardest heart. Her mental exertions 
through this depressing disease, the elasticity of her 
mind and the perseverance of her efforts amidst 
numberless sources of vexation and distress, cannot 
fail, while they awaken .sympathy, to extort admira- 
tion. Had this lovely plant, now withered and low 
in the dust, been in its early growth transplanted 
into a happier soil — sheltered from the keen lilasts of 
adversity, and the mildew of detraction, it might have 
extended'its roots, unfolded its blossoms, diffused its 
sweetness, shed its perfumes, and still flourished, 
beauteous to the eye, and grateful to the sense. 

To represent the character of the individual in 
the circumstances of life, his conduct under those 
circumstances, and the consequences which they 
ultimately produce, is the peculiar province of bio- 
graphy. Little therefore remains to be added. The 
benevolent temper, the filial piety, and the maternal 
tenderness of Mrs Robinson, are exemplified in the pre- 
ceding pages, as her genius, her talents, the fertility 
of her imagination and the powers of her mind, are 
displayed in her productions, the popularity of which 
at least afl^rds a presumption of their merit. Her 
manners were polished and conciliating, her powers 
of conversation ribh and varied. The brilliancy of 
Iier wit and the sallies of her fancy were ever tern- 
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pered by kindness and chastened by delicacy. Thougli 
accustomed to the society of the great, ana paying to 
rank the tribute which civil institutions have ren- 
dered its due, she reserved her esteem and deference 
for those only whose talents or whose merits claimed 
the homage of the mind. 

With the unfortunate votaries of letters she sin- 
cerely sympathized, and not unfrequently has licen 
known to divide the profits of her genius with the 
less successful or less favoured disciples of the muse. 

The productions of Mrs Robinson, both in prose 
and verse, are numerous, and of various degrees of 
merit : but to poetry the native impulse of her genius 
appears to have been more peculiarly directed. Of 
the glitter and false taste exhibited in the JhHa 
Cruara correspondence she became early sensible : 
several of her poems breathe a spirit of just sentiment 
and simple elegance. 
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A PASTORAL. ELEGV 

ON 

THE DEAj^ll OF MRS ROBINSON 
[BV peter. PINDAR.] 

Fareaa'km. to the nymph of my heart! 
Farewell to the oottag-e and vine ! 

From these ^ with a tear, I depart. 

Where pleasure so often was mine. 

Remembrance shall dwcdl on her smile. 
And dw'cll on her lute and her song; 
'I'hat sweetly iny hours to beguile, 

Oft echoed the valleys along- 

Once more the fair scene let me view’, 
’’J'he* grotto, the brook, and the grove. 
Dear valleys, for ever adieu ! 

Adieu to the uAtaiiTEu of Love! 
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The Edition from which this is printed is called 
the Second, and bears the date of 1 755. In the title- 
page it is stated that the book contains — 


1. An account of licr birth, education, and mad pranks 
comiiiittcd in her youth. 

II. Her coininfT on the stage; success there; and sun- 
dry theatrical aneedotCK. 

III. Her marriage to Mr Charkc, and its consequences. 

IV. Her adventures in men’s clothes, going by the name 

of Mr Urovvn, and being beloved by a lady of great 
fortune, who intended to marry her. 

V. Her being gentleman to a certain peer. 

VI. Her eomilieneing strolling player; with various and 
vicissitudes of fortune, during nine years’ 
perog timm on. 

VII. Her-^ttjM|r pastry cook, &c. in Wales. With se- 
veral eSRmcly humorous and interesting occur- 
rences.', 


‘ This tragic story, or this comic jest, 

‘ May make you laugh, or cry — as you like best.” 

Prologue to “ The IVhat Call It,' 




INTRODUCTION. 


The following piece of Autobiography is curious, 
as descriptive of the career of one of those rcck- 
h’ss and anomalous individuals whose existence 
forms part of the romance of real life, which is 
often more wildly eccentric than that of the ima- 
gination. In the self-composed Memoirs of 
Charlotte Cii.\rke we witness the develope- 
nient of a constitutional tendency towards vaga- 
bondism, discernible in mere childhood, and re- 
sisting, a9 years increased, all the restraints of 
edneatiom’a^ reason. It was the misfortune of 
C’ol ley Cibber' to have both a son and a daughter 
of this " description ; but Theophilus Cibber, 
ultliough wild, heartless, and un- 

principledfcoxcomb and profligate, must yield to 
bis sister, the heroine of the ensuing pages ; the 
extreme singularity of whose pursuits and ten- 
dencies render her a study to all those who take 
a {)leasure in accounting for the lusus naturae of 
the moral w^orUk In regard to these mental 
deviations, the critical anatomist is assisted by 
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nearly the same sort of examination as his sur- 
gical counterpart employs in respect to personal 
ones ; and the acquirement of an extraordinary 
subject for dissection is equally valuable to both. 
Charlotte Charke was a something of this kind, 
and if no otherwise instructive, her Life will serve 
to shew what very strange creatures inay exist, 
and the endless diversity of habits, tastes and in- 
clinations which may spring up spontaneously, 
like weeds, in the hot-bed of corrupt civilisation. 



THE 


AUTHOR TO HERSELF. 


Madam ^ 

Though flattery is universally known to be the 
spring from which dedications frequently flow, I hope 
I shiill escape that odium so justly throwm on poetical 
petitioners, notwithstanding my attempt to illustrate 
tliose wonderful qualifications by which you have so 
eminently distinguished yourself, and gives you a just 
claim to the title of a nonpareil of the age. 

That thoughtless case (so peculiar to yourself) w’ith 
which you have run through many strange and un- 
accountable vicissitudes of fortune, is an undeniable 
])roof of the native indolent sweetness of your tem- 
|)cr. ^Vith wdiat fortitude of mind have you van- 
quished sorrow, with the fond imagination and pro- 
missary hopes (only from yourself ) of a succession of 
happiness, neither within your power or view ? 

Vour j^quisite taste in building must not be omitted : 
the ina|jill[ficent airy castles, for which you daily 
drew out plans without foundation, must, could they 
liave been distinguishable to sight, long ere this have 
darkened all the lower world; nor can you be 
nuitclied, in oddity of fame, by any but that cele- 
brated knight-errant of the moon, George Alexander 
Stevens, whos'e memoirs, and yours conjoined, W'ould 
make great fibres in history, and might justly claim 
a right to be transmitted to posterity ; as you are, 
withouf exceptibn, two of the greatest curiosities that 
ever were the incentives to the most profound asto- 
lusiiinent. 
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DEDICATION. 


I\ly choice of you, madam, to patronise my works, 
is an evidential proof that I am not disinterested in 
that point ; as the world will easily be convinced, 
from your natural partiality to all I have hitherto pro- 
duced, that you will tenderly overlook their errors, 
and, to the utmost of your power, endeavour to 
magnify their merits. If, by your approbation, the 
world may be persuaded into a tolerable opinion of 
my labours, I shall, for the novelty-sake, venture for 
once to call you friend, — a name, I own, I never as* 
yet have known you by. 

I hope, dear madam, as Manly says in The Pro- 
voked Husband, that “ last reproach has struck you,” 
and that you and 1 may ripen our acquaintance into a 
perfect knowledge of each other, that may establisli 
a lasting and social friendship between us. 

Your two friends, prudence and reflection, I am 
informed, have lately ventured to pay you a visit j for 
which I heartily congratulate yo\i, as nothing can 
possibly he more joyous to the heart than the return 
of absent friends, after a long and painful peregfina- 
tion. 4 

Permit me, madam, to subscribe myself f<>&Bxe 
future, what I ought to have been some years ag^” 

Your real friend, ^ 

And humble servant, 

Charlotte Chakke. 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

THE LIFE 

OF 

MRS CHARLO'JTTE CHARKE. 


As tlie following history is the product of a female pen, 
I tremble for the tenible hazard it must nin in vcntur* 
iiig into the world, as it may very possibly suffer, in 
manv opinions, without perusing it ; I, therefore, 
luimuly move for its having the common chante of a 
criminal, at least to be properly examined, before it is 
condemneft^ and should it be found guilty of non- 
sense andiijonsistencies, I must conseipiently resign 
it to its '^erved punishment ; instead of being 
honoured vi^h the last row of a library, undergo the 
indignancy' 6f preserving the syrup of many a choice 
tart ; whiclji; when purchased, even the hasty child 
will soon give an instance of its contempt of my 
muse, by committing to the flames, or perhaps cast it 
to the ground, to be trampled to death by some 
threadbare poet, whose works might possibly have 
undergone the same malevolence of fate. 

However, I must beg leave to inform those ladies 
and gentlemen, whose tenderness and compassion 
may excite them to make this little brat of my brain 
the companion of idle hour, that 1 have paid all 
due regard to decency wdierever I have introduced 
the passion of love ; and have only suffered it to 
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take its course in its proper and necessary time, 
without fulsomely inflaming the minds of my youn^r 
readers, or shamefully offending those of riper years ; 
a fault I have often condemned, when I w'as myself 
hut a girl, in some female poets. I shall not descant 
on their imprudence, only wish that their works had 
been less confined to that theme, wdiich too often led 
them into errors reason and modesty equally forbid. 

In regard to the various subjects of my story, I 
have, 1 think, taken care to make them so interesting, 
that every person who reads iny volume may hear a 
part in some circumstance or other in the ])erusal, as 
there is nothing inserted but what may daily hai)pcii 
to every mortal breathing. 

Not that I 'would have the public conceive, thougli 
I am endeavouring to recommend it to their protec- 
tion, that my vanity can so far overcome my small 
share of reason, as to impute the success it should 
meet with to any other motive than a kind condes- 
cension in my readers to pity and encourag(^iJC 
who has used her utmost endeavours to entq^n 
them. ^ .i;; 

As I have promised to give some account of'tiiy 
unaccountable life, I shall no longer detain my readers 
in respect to my book, but satisfy a curiosity which 
has long subsisted in the minds of many : and I 
believe they will own, when they know my history, 
if oddity can plead my right to surprise and asU;- 
nishment, I may positively claim a title to be shewn 
among the wonders of ages past and those to come. 
Nor w’ill I, to escape a laugh, even at my own ex- 
pense, deprive my readers of that pleasing satisfaction, 
or conceal any error, which I now rather sigh to 
reflect on ; hut formerljr, through too much vacancy 
of thought, might be idle enough rather to justify 
than Gpndemn. 

I sfiall now begin iny detail of the sei eral Ktagn\s I 
have passed through since ray birth, whyUk made ine 
the last bom of Mr Colley Cibber, at^»;;time my 
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mother began to think, without this additional bless- 
ing (meaning my sweet self) she had fully answered 
tlie end of her creation, being just forty-five years of 
age when she produced her last, though not least in 
love/* Nor was 1 exempted from an equal share in 
my father’s heart ; yet partly through my own in- 
discretion (and I am too well convinced from the 
:ucl censure of false and evil tongues) since my 
inuliirity I lost that blessing: which, if strongest 
compunction, and uninterrupted hours of anguish, 
blended with self-conviction and filial love, can move 
licart to pity and forgiveness, I shall with pride 
[iml unutterable transport throw myself at his feet to 
implore the only benefit I desire or expect, his bless- 
iig and his paraon. 

But of that more hereafter and I hope, ere this 

mall treatise is finished, to have it in my power to 
iiiforin my readers, my painful separation from my 
once tender fatbgrwill be more than amply repaid by 
a ha])])y I am certain neither my present 

or future con4ti^^||all ever give him cause to blush 
at what I shoi^d^pfeem a justifiable and necessary 
rcconciliationJ;ai?^?tis the absolute ordination of the 
Supreme that we ^hould forgive when the ofiendcr 
becomes a sincere and hearty penitent. And I posi- 
tively declare, were I to expire this instant, I have 
no self-interested views in regard to worldly matters, 
i but confess myself a miser in my wishes so far, as 
iiaving the transcendant joy of knowing that I am re- 
btored to a happiness, which not only will clear my 
' Imputation to the world in regard to a former want of 
i duty, but, at the same time, give a convincing proof 
tliat there are yet some sparks of tenderness remain- 
ing ill my father’s bosom for his repentant child. 

1 confess*, I believe I came not only an unexpected, 
but an unwelcome guest into the family (exclusive of 
Ely parents) as my mother had borne no children for 
some few years before, so that I was rather regarded 
as an impertinent intruder, than one who had a natu- 
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ral right to make up the circular number of itiy 
father^s fireside ; yet, be it as it may, the jealousy of 
me from her other children laid no restraint on her 
fondness for me, which my father and she both tes- 
tified in their tender care of my education. His pa- 
ternal love omitted nothing that could improve any 
natural talents heaven had been pleased to endow nic 
with; the mention of which^^ I hope, won’t be imputed 
to me as a vain self-conceit, of knowing more, or 
thinking better, than any other of my sister females. 
No ! far be it from me ; for as all advantages from 
nature are the favo\irablc gifts of the power divine, 
consequently no praise can be arrogated to ourselves, 
for that which is not in ourselves positively to bestow. 

I should not have made this remark, but, as ’tis 
likely my works may fall into the hands of people of 
disproportioned understandings, I was willing to prei ; 
vent an error a weak judgment might have rim into, I 
by inconsiderately throwing an odium upon me, 1 1 
could. not possibly deserve ; for, alas ! all cannot 
alike. ;; 

As I have instanced, that my education was 
a genteel, but in fact a liberal one, and such ^deed 
as might have been sufficient for a son insiesB of \ 
daughter ; I must beg leave to add, that I was neve: 
made much acquainted with that necessary iitensi 
which forms the housewifery part of a young lady’i 
education, called a needle, which I handle with th; 
same clumsy awkwardness a monkey does a kitten, 
and am equally capable of using the one as pug is oi 
nursing the other. 

This is not much to be wondered at, as my educa- 
tion consisted chiefly in studies of various kinds, aid 
gave me a difterent turn of mind than what 1 migU 
have had if my time liad been employed i« ornament- 
ing a piece of canvas with beasts, birds, and the alpha- 
bet; the latter of which I understood in rrenci 
rather before I was able to sjieak EngllA, 

As I have promised to conceal iiotl^^ that miglH 
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raise a laugh, I shall begin with a small specimen of 
my former madness, when I was but four years of age. 
Having, even then, a passionate fondness for a peri- 
wig, I crawled out of bed one summer’s morning at 
Twickenham, where my father had part of a house 
and gardens for the season, and taking it into my 
small pate, that by dint of a wig and a waistcoat, I 
should be the perfect representative of my sire, I crept 
softly into the servants’ hall, where I had the night 
before espied all things in order, to perpetrate the 
happy design I had framed for the next morning’s ex- 
pedition. Accordingly I paddled down stairs, taking 
with me my shoes> stockings, and little dimity coat, 
v/hich I artfully contrived to pin u}), as well as I 
could, to supply the want of a pair of breeches. By 
the help of a long broom 1 took down a waistcoat of 
iny brother’s, and an enormous bushy tie-wig of my 
father’s, which entirely enclosed my head and body, 
with the knots of the ties thumping my little heels as 
I inarci^ along with slow and solemn pac^. The 
covert in which I was concealed, with the 

weight of tt'^ohstrous belt and large silvcr-hilted 
sword, that\l]iould scarce drag along, was a vast im- 
pediment ip procession; and what still added 
to the oth^ Jponvenicnces I laboured under, was 
whelming trifielf under one of my father’s large 
heaver hats, laden with lace as thick and as broad as 
a brickbat. 

Being thus accoutred, I began to consider that it 
would be impossible for me to pass for Mr Cibber in 
giiTs siloes, therefore took an opjiortunity to slip 
out of doors after the gardener, who went to his 
Work, and I'olled myself into a dryr ditch, which was 
as deep as I was high ; and, in this grotesque pigmy 
state, walked up and down the ditch bowing to all 
wlu) came by me. But, behold, the oddity of my 
a|)peaiaTice soop dssenihlcd a crowd about me, wdiich 
yielded me no i||iiall joy, as I conceived their risibility 
on this occasiiii to be marks of approbation, and 
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walked myself into a fever, in the happy thought of 
being taken for the squire. 

Wlien the family arose, till which time I had em- 
ployed myself in iliis regular inarch in my ditch, I 
wa^ the first thing enquired after and missed, till 
jMis Heron, the mother of the celebrated actress of 
that name, happily espied me, and directly called 
forth the whole family to be witnesses of rny state and 
dignity. 

I'he drollery of my figure rendered it impossible, 
assisted by the fondness of both father and mother, 
to be angry with me ; but, alas ! I was borne off on 
the footman’s shoulders, to my shame and disgrace, 
and forced into my ])roper liabiiimenls. 

The summer following our family resided at 
Hampton town, near the court. My mother being 
indisposed, at her first coming there, di*ank every 
morning and night asses’ milk. I observed one oi 
those little health-restoring animals was attended by 
its foalj which was about the height of a sizeable 
greyhound. 

I immediately formed a resolution of followi^ the 
fashion of taking tlie air early next mornii^lp and 
fixed upon this young ass for a piwi-nag; and, in 
order to bring this matter to bear, commu^'ated 
my design to a small troop of young gentlemen and 
ladies, wliose low births and adverse states rendered it 
entirely convenient for tliem to come into any schenit* 
Miss Charlotte ( Jiliber could possibly propose. Ac- 
cordingly, my mother’s bridle and saddle were secivtly 
procured, but the riper judgments of some of my fol- 
lowers soon conAunced me of the unnecessary tronldc 
of carrying the saddle, as tlie little destined bca>t 
Avas too small, and indeed too Aveak, to boar tlie 
burden ; upon Avhich ’twas ccmcludcd to take tlie 
bridle only, and aAvay Avent xMiss and her attendants, 
who soon arriA'ed at the happy field Avh^re the pour 
harmless creature was sucking. We soOs»i«ei>ted nnd 
endeavoured to bridle it ; but I remembl^^lt was iui* 
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possible to bring that j)oint to bear, the head of the 
being so very small, the trappings fell off as fast 
as they strove to put them on. One of tlie small 
crtAV, who was wiser than the rest, ])roposed their 
parlers being converted to that use, whicfi was soon 
effected ; and I rode trimnphaiitly into town astride, 
with a numerous retinue, whose huzzas were drowned 
]jy the dreadful hraying of tlie tender dam, who pur- 
sued us with agonizing sounds of sorrow for her op- 
pressed young one. 

Upon making this grand entry into the town, I re- 
member my father, from the violent acclamations 
of joy on so glorious an occasion, was excited to en- 
quire into the meaning of what he perhaps imagined 
to be an insurrection ; when, to his amazement, he 
beheld his daughter, mounted as before described, 
}>receded by a lad, who scraped upon a twelve-penny 
fitkile of my o^vll, to add to the dignity and grandeur 
of this extraordinary enterprizc. 

I perfectly remember, young as I was then, the 
strong mixture of surprise, pleasure, pain, and shame, 
in his cotjtitenance, on his viewing me seated on my 
infanticarRosinante, which though 1 had not then 
sense enoxj^h to distinguish, my memory has since 
iiffortlcd to describe, and also to repeat his 

vcry-wordsfi*^P' his lookuig out of window, “ Gad 
demine ! AiJ ass upon an ass 
But, alattri^how momentary are sometimes the 
transports of^ie most happy ? INIy mother was not 
quite so passive in this adventure as in that before 
related, hut rather was, as 1 thought, too active : for 
1 was no sooner dismounted, than 1 underwent the 
discipline of birch, was most shamefully taken prisoner 
in the sight of my attendants, and with a small pack- 
tluTad my leg was made the sad companion with that 
of a large table. 

“ O ! fall of honour I” 

* ris not to be conceived the violent indignation and 
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contempt my disgrace raised in my infant breast ; nor 
did I forgive my mother, in my heart, for six months 
after, though I was obliged to ask pardon in a few 
moments of her, who, at that time, I conceived to be 
most in fault. 

Were I to insert one quarter part of the strange 
mad pranks I played even in infancy, I might venture 
to affirm, I could swell my account of them to a folio, 
and perhaps my whimsical head may compile siicli a 
work ; but I own I should be loath, upon reflection, 
to publish it, lest the contagion should spread itself, 
and make other young folks as ridiculous and mis- 
chievous as myself. Though I cannot charge my 
memory with suffering other people to feel the ill 
effects of my unaccountable vagaries ; except once, I 
remember, a cross old woman at Richmond having 
beat me, I revenged myself by getting some of iny 
playfellows to take as many as they could of her caps 
anu other small linen, that hung in the garden to dry, 
and whfy sent them sailing down a brook that forced 
its current to the Thames, whilst I walked into the 
parlour, secretly pleased with the thoughts W, toy 
revenge, 

This is the only piece of malice that occur 
remembrance ; but I have too much reason td 
that the madness of my follies have general* 
severely recoiled upon myself, but in noUiing so muc 
as in the shocking and heart- wounding grief for my 
father’s displeasure, which I shall not impudently 
dare deny having justly incurred : but I dare con- 
fidently affirm, mufli pains have been taken to aggia- 
vate rny faults anustrengtljen bis anger; and, in that 
case, I am certain my enemies have not always tuo 
strictly adhered to truth, but meanly had reconr?t; 
to falsehood to perpetrate the ruin of a ha])Uss 
wretch, whose real errors were sufficient, without 
the addition of malicious slanders. The. persons 1 
mean, who did me these unfriendly ofrice|||tre still in 
being : ljut, f^ui capU ille/ncU, 
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I formerly wrote to iny father, as I thought it an 
incmiiheiit duty to inquire after his health, and at 
the same time implore his pardon ; hut could never 
liave the happiness of even a distant hope of obtain- 
ing? it. For the fore-racntioned reasons I flatter my- 
t elf, as reflection and contrition have brought me to 
a just sense of all past failings, humanity will plead 
her right in his relenting heart, and once again restore 
me to a joy which none can conceive, who neyer felt 
the pain arising from the disgrace of being deemed 
;in alien from the family in which they originally 
drew breath. 

■My obligations to him in my bringing up are of 
so extensive a nature, I can never sufticiently acknow- 
ledge tliem ; for, notwithstanding it is every parent's 
duty to breed their children with every advantage 
their fortunes will admit of, yet, in this case, I must 
confess myself most transcendantly indebted, having 
received even a superfluity of tender regard of that 
Isiiul ; and, at the same time, beg pardon* for not 
1 wiving put it to a more grateful and generous use, 
both for hil honour and my own credit. 

Howevei^,.^! shall lay it down as a maxim for the 
remainingjiaiit of life, to make the utmost amends 
by prudent' conduct, for the miscarriages of the for- 
mer; so th#, should I fail in my hopes, I may not 
draw any farther imputation on myself, by not en- 
di avourin^,|((p deserve, what I think so particularly 
iny duty, ifpissible, to achieve. 

I sliall now proceed in my account. At eight years 
of age I was placed at a famous school in Park street, 
Westminster, governed by one Mrs Draper, a woman 
of great sense and abilities, who employed a gentle- 
man, called monsieur Flahaut, an excellent master of 
bmguages, to instruct her boarders. Among the 
number of his p^ipils, I had the happiness of being 
one ; and, as he discovered in me a tolerable genius 
and an earnest desire of improvement, he advised my 
niotlier, in a visit to me at scliool, to let him teach 
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me Latin and Italian, which she, proud of hearing 
me capable of receiving, readily consented to. 

Nor was my tutor satisfied with those branches of 
learning alone, for he got leave of my parents to 
instruct me in geography, which, by the bye, though 
I know it to be a most useful and pleasing science, I 
cannot think it was altogether necessary for a female ; 
but I was delighted at being thought a learned person, 
therefore readily acquiesced with my preceptor’s pro- 
posal. 

Accordingly, I was furnished with proper books, 
and two globes, celestial and terrestrial, borrowed of 
my mother’s own brother, the late John Shore, es(j. 
Serjeant- trumpet of England ; and pored over them 
until 1 had like to have been as mad as my uncle, who 
has given a most demonstrative proof of his being so 
for many yeai's, which I shall hereafter mention. 

The vast application to my study almost distracted 
me, from a violent desire I had to make myself per- 
fect mistress of it. Mr Flahaut, perceiving that I 
was too close in the pursuit of knowledge not abso- 
lutely needful, shortened the various tasks I 
daily set me; thinking that one mad mortal in.; a 
family w'as rather too much, without farther adm* 
tion. 

After I had received, in two years* schooling, a 
considerable share of my education (in which music 
and singing bore their parts), I was, through my 
indulgent parents’ fondness, allowed masters at home 
to finish my studies. 

Mr Flahaut, my master of languages, was con- 
tinued, Mr Young, late organist of St Clement Danes, 
instructed me in music; though I was originally 
taught by the famous Dr King, who was so old 
when I learnt of him, he was scarce able to give the 
most trifling instructions. The celebrated Mr Gros- 
conet was my dancing master ; and, to do jj^tice to 
his memory, I have never met with any that exceeded 
him in the easy sublime taste in dancing, wlfeich is 
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the most reasonable entertainment can be aflbrdcd 
to tiie spectators, who wish only to be delighted with 
the genteel movement of a singular or plurality of 
(igtircvS with becoming gracefulness ; in which no 
performer ever so eminently distinguished themselves 
as Mrs Booth, widow of the late incomparable and 
dcsciwedly esteemed Barton Booth, esq. one of the 
patentees of Drury lane theatre, conjunctive with my 
falluT and JMr Wilks. 

The present taste in dancing is so opposite to the 
former, that I conceive the high-ilown caj)rioles which 
distinguish the first performers, to be the result of 
violent sti'cngth and unaccountahlc flights of spirits, 
lliat ratiicr convey an idea of so many horses h la 
than any design formed to please an audi- 
ence with the more modest and graceful deportment 
with which Mrs Booth attracted and charmed the 
licarts of every gazer. 

When it was judged that I had made a necessary 
progression in my learning and other accomjfiish- 
inents, I went to Hillingdon, within one mile of U.y- 
bridge; wherS/my motlier, who was afflicted with 
the asihmd, to retire for the preservation of her 
health. ^ „ 

This was ^:4j®eeahle retreat my father had taken 
a lease of fot ’ ^Ome years, but a winter residence in 
the country not altogether so pleasing to me as 
that of the sumrflte* ; 1 therefore began to frame dif- 
ferent schemes for rendering my solitude as agreeable 
to myself as possible. The first project I had, w^as in 
frosty mornings to set out upon the common, and 
divert myself with sliootiiig ; and grew so great a 
proficient in that notable exercise, that I was like tho 
person described in Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting Ollicer,^. 
capable of destroying all the venison and wild fowl 
about the country. » 

In this manner I employed several days from morn- 
mg till evening, and seldom failed of coming h5me 
laden with feathei^d spoil ; which raised my conceit 
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to such a pitch, I really imagined myself equal to the 
best fowler or marksman in the universe. 

At length, unforUinately for me, one of my mo- 
ther’s straight-laced old fashioned neiglibonrs paying 
her a visit, persuaded her to ])ut a stop to this ])ro- 
ceediiig, as she really thought it inconsistent with the 
character of a young gentlewoman to follow such di- 
versions ; which my youth, liad I beeu a male, she 
thought would scarce render me excusable for, beii^g 
but fourteen. Upon this sober lady’s liint I was 
deprived of my gun; and, with a half-broken heart 
on the occasion, I resolved to revenge myself, hy 
getting a muscatoon that hung over the kitchen man- 
tlcpiece, and use my utmost endeavotirs towarris 
shooting down her chimnies. After liaving waste ! 
a considerable quantity of powder and shot to no 
purpose, I was obliged to desist, and give up what 
1 had, though wishfully, vainly attempted. 

I rcpiember upon my having a fit of illiiMS, iny 
mother, wlio was apprehensive of my and 

consequently, through excessive fondness, alJ 
means to prevent it that lay within her >se?U 

me toThorly, in Hertfordshire, the seat of I^^pTak', 
an eminent physician and relation, v/ith a ddmvnot 
only to restore and establish my health, but the 
hf)j)es of my being made a good liousewifc ; in which 
needful accomplishment I have before liinled, my 
mind was entirely uncultivated. But, alas ! slic 
ended where, poor dear soul, she ought to Imvc 
begun; for by that time, from her desire of inakiri; 
me too wise, I had imbibed such mistaken, pedantic 
notions of a siqioriority of ^cholarshij) atid sen^c, 
that '*my utmost wisdom centered in proclaiming iny- 
self a fool! by a stiqml contempt of such qualiiicii- 
tions as would have rendered me less troul)le<t)Mic 
in a family, and more useful to myself, and tho'C 
alni^t mo. 

hcanurg is undoubtedly a glorious amt'fc^up.pv ac- 
quisition, when it is encountered by s genhUt 
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of receiving and retaining thfe powerful efficacy of its 
worth ; yet, notwithstanding this assertion, ^ am 
certain that its greatest advantages are to be infinitely 
improved by launching into the world, and be- 
coming acquainted with the different places and ob- 
jects we go through and meet in travelling. 

The observations to be made by that means refine 
the understanding and improve the judgment, as 
something is to be gathered from the various dispo- 
sitions of people in tlie highest and lowest stations of 
life; which *])ersons of reflection may render greatly 
conducive in clearing and purging themselves of 
those dregs of learning, which too often, for want of 
this metliod of purifying the mind, reduce many a 
fine genius to sour pedantry and ill hiiinoiir, that 
make tlicm uneasy to themselves and obnoxious to 
all who converse with them. 

F.ven in my slender capacity, I have found this 
remark to be just; for notwithstanding my vanity 
might have excited me to a fond belief of my being 
wonderfully wise, in nine^ycars’ peregrination f began 
to find out# till I had seen something of the world, I 
was but rough in the mine. Obsert^ation liad a little 
jiorished and I was soon convinced the additional 
iiclps I ril^ved from travel, almost rendered my 
former kru^ledgc nothing : so that 1 cannot but join 
in Pulydorc^s bpmion ; — 

“ I woiikf be busy in the world, and learn ; 

Not lik^ a coarse and uscUbb dunghill weed, 

Fix’d to spot, and rot just as 1 grew.” 

Though I must acknowledge, it is an equal error for 
youth to set out too soon to see the world, before 
they are capable of digesting what they liear or see, 
and too frequently come back with the same light 
load of understanding with which they set out ; I 
thfTofore think it proper, instead of saying sucli-a-onc 
is lately retunied from his travels (who is so unad - 
visedly sent forth) rather to have it said, “He is 
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lately jclratsod froiii bis delighlful jaunts and parties 
of pleasure.” 

Jn the second chapter of Mr Dninont’s history I 
have expatiated on this error, and refer ray readers 
thereto ; who, I believe, will not think my argument 
ofFensivc or unreasonable. 

lldiile I staid at Thorly, though I had the nicest 
exaini)les of housewifely perfections daily before me, 
I had no notion of entertaining the least thought of 
those necessary offices, by winch the yoiiyg ladies of 
the family so eminently distinguished themselves, in 
ornamenting a well disposed and elegant table, df- 
cently graced with the toil of their morning’s industry ; 
nor could I hear to pass a train of melancholy hoiirs 
in ])oring over a piece of embroidery, or a wcll-^ 
wrought chair, in which the young females of the 
family (exclusive of my mad-cap self) w’ere e(pial]y 
and industriously employed; and have often, wntli 
inward contempt of them, pitied their misfortunes, 
w'ho w'gre, I w'as Avell assured, incapable of currying 
a horse, or riding a race with I’ne. 

Many and vain attempts were ns^ to bring rne 
into their working community; but I had so great 
a veneration for cattle and husbandly, it was im- 
possible for them, either by threats or tender ad- 
their sober scheme. 

If anv’^hg Avas amiss in the stable, I Avas sure to 
he the first and head of the mob ; but if all the fine 
Avorks in the family had been in the fire, I should not 
have forsook the currycomb, to have endeavoured tu 
save them from the utmost destniction. 

During my residence in the family, I grew passion- 
ately fond of the study of physic, and was never s:o 
hapjiy, as Avhen the doctor employed me in some litllo 
offices in Avhich he durst intrust me Avithout preju- 
dice to his patients. 

As I was indulged in having a little horse of ray 
own, I Avas fi'cipicntly desired to call upon one or other 
of the ncighhouriiig invalids, to cmpiire hoAv they did ; 
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•vvhich gave me a most pleasing opportunity of fancy- 
ing myself a .physician, and affected the solemnity 
and gravity;^hich I had often observed in the good 
doctor : I absolutely assured, from the signi- 

ficant air.;^®ch I assumed, whether some of the 
weaker sort of people might not have been persuaded 
into as high an opinion of my skill as my cousin’s, 
whose talebts chiefly were adapted to the study of 
physic. Td do him justice, he was a very able pro- 
ficient ; aiidj I dare say, the loss of him in Hert- 
fordshire, and some parts of Essex, is not a little re- 
^netted, as he was necessary to tlie rich, and tenderly 
beneficent to the poor. 

At the expiration of two years, his lady died, and T 
was remanded borne, and once again sent t(i our 
country house at Hillingdon; where 1 was no soonei 
arriverf, than 1 persuaded iny fond mother to let ina 
have a little closet, built in an airartment seldom used, 
by way of dispensary. Tliis I easily obtained, and 
suniinoned all the old women in the parish to repair to 
ino whenever they found themselves indisposed. I was 
indeed of the opinion of Letuider in ‘ The Mock Doc- 
tor,’ that a few physical would he neces- 

sary to establish my reputatidj^S^H accordingly had 
ivcourse to a fjatin dictionary, soon g^hered up 
ii'! many fragments as served to c8mound their senses, 
and bring them into a high oi)inion of my skill in the 
inedicinai science. 

As my advice and remedies for all disorders were 
designed as acts of charity, it is not to be imagined 
what a concourse of both sexes wore my constant 
attendants ; though I own, I have been often obliged 
to refer myself to Salmon, (kilpepper, and other 
books T had for that jjurpose, before T was able to 
niake a ])roper a})plication, or indeed arrive at any 
kno\N ledge of their maladies. But this defect was 
not discovered by my patients, as I })ut on signili- 
eancy of countenance that rather served to convince 
them of my incom];?arable skill and abilities. 
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Fond as I was of this learned office, I did not 
chuse to give np that of being lady of the horse, 
wliich delicate employment took up some part of my 
time every day ; and I generally served myself in that 
capacity, when I thought proper to pay my attend- 
ance on the believing mortals, who entrusted their 
lives in my hands. But providence was extremely 
kind in that point; for though, perhaps, I did no 
actual good, I never had the least misfortune happen 
to any of the unthinking credulous souls who relied 
on me for the restoration of their healths, which was 
ten to one I had endangered as long as they lived. 

When I had signified ray intention of becoming a 
young lady Bountiful, I thought it highly necessary 
to furnish myself with drugs, &c. to carry on this 
notable design; accordingly 1 w^ent to Uxbridge, 
where was then living an apothecary^s widow, whose 
shop was an emblem of that described in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,^ She, good woman, knowing my family, 
entru'sted me w’ith a cargo of combustibles which 
were sufficient to have set up a mountebar^ for a 
twelvemonth ; but my stock was soon cxhaiisjB, for 
the silly devils began to fancy themselves ill, wcause 
they knew they have physic for notliiii^’such 

as it was. But, q® ' Woeful day ! the widow^%nt in 
her bill to my fatner, who was entirely ignjjplit of 
the curious expense I had put him to ; wlncli lie 
directly paid, with a strict order never to let doctor 
Charlotte have any farther credit, on pain of losing 
the money so by me contracted. 

Was not this sufficient to murder the fame of the 
ablest physician in the universe? However, J was 
resolved not to give up my profession ; and, as 1 was 
deprived of the use of drugs, I took it into my head 
to conceal my disgrace, to have recourse to l)erbs : 
but one day a poor old woman coming to me, with 
a violent complaint of rheumatic pains and a terrible 
disorder in her stomach, I w^as at a dreiidful loss 
what remedies to apply, and dismissed hei^vwith a*i 
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assurance of sending lier something to ease her, by 
an inward and outward application, before she went 
to bed. 

It happened that day proved very rainy, which put 
it into my strange pate to gather up all the snails in 
the garden ; of which, from the heavy shower that 
had fallen, there was a superabundant quantity. I 
immediately fell to work ; and of some part of tnem, 
with coarse,, brown sugar, made a syrup, a spoonful 
of which was to be taken once in two hours. Boiling 
the rest to a consistence, with some green herbs and 
mutton fat, I made an ointment, and, clapping con- 
ceited labels upon the phial and gallipot, sent my 
preparation, with a joyous bottle of hartshorn and 
sal volatile I purloined from my mother, to add a 
grace to my prescriptions. 

In about three days after the good woman came 
ho]iping along to return me thanks for tlie extreme 
benefit she had received ; entreating my goodpess to 
repeat the iqedicines, as she had foirnd such wonder- 
ful efFect§f^ffip|il4heir virtues. 

not quite kind enough to afford 
me the m^tp^^ranting her request at thRt time ; 
for the fri^pBwpn, which had enabled me to work 
this wondOmwWpre, was succeeded by an extreme 
drought, and JB phought it highly necessary to sus- 
pend any farttrcPRttempts to establish my great repu- 
tation, until pmt^^ watery opportunity offered to 
furnisli me Wil^those ingredients, whose sanative 
qualities had been so useful to her limbs and my 
fame : I therefore dismissed her mth a word of advice, 
not to tamper too much j that as she was so well 
recovered, to wait until a return of her pains ; other- 
wise a too frequent use of the remedy might possibly 
lose its effect, by being applied without any absolute 
necessity. Witli as significant an air as I could 
assume, I bid her be sure to keep herself w-arm, and 
drink no malt liquor ; aind, that if she found any 
alteration, to send to me. 
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Glad was I when the poor creature was gone, as 
her harmless credulity hali raised such an invincible 
fit of laughter in me, I must have died on the spot by 
the suppression, had she staid a few minutes longer. 

This relation is an instance of what 1 have often 
conceived to be the happy motive for that success 
which travelling physicians frequently meet with, 
as it is rather founded on faith of the patient, than 
any real merit in the doctor or his prescriptions. But 
the happiness I enjoyed, and still continue to do, in 
the pleasing reflection of not having, through in- 
experience, done any harm by my applications, 1 
thank the great Creator for, who (notwithstanding 
my extreme desire of being distinguished as an able 
proficient) knew my design was equally founded on 
a charitable inclination j which 1 conceive was a 
strong guard against any evils that might have ap- 
crued from merely a wilu notion of pleasing mysj ‘ 

My being unfortunately deprived of the assisf 
of the widow's shop to carry on this grand 
made me soon tire in the pursuit, and put me 
some other expedient for my amusement ; I the 
framed the tenderest excuses I could possibly I 
to drop my practice, that those hau 
thought themselves indispensably i|[)liged tdrihe, 
might not conceive I had lost that cliftitable disposi- 
tion which they had so often blessed me for, and 
which, indeed, I heartily regretted the not having 
power still to preserve and maintain. 

My n extjli ght was gardening ; a very pleasing and 
healthfifl|[fl|bise, in which 1 past the most part of my 
time 1 thought it always proper to imitate 

the actiomWf those pei’sons whose characters I chose 
to re])resent, and, indeed, was as changeable as Pro- 
teus. 

When I had blended the groom and gardener, I 
conceived, after having worked two or three tours in 
the morning, a broiled raSher of bacon ^ 

luncheon of bread in one hand, and a pnmi^^knife 
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in the other (walking, instead of sitting to this 
elegant meal), making seeds and plants the general 
subject of my discourse, was the true characteristic 
of the gardener; as, at other times, a halter and 
horse-cloth brought' into the house, and awkwardly 
thrown down on a chair, were emblems of my stable 
profession ; with now and then a shrug of the shoul- 
ders and a scratch of the head, with a hasty demand 
for small-beer, and a ** God bless you make haste ; I 
have not a single horse dressed or watered, and here 
’tis almost eight o’clock, the poor cattle will think I 
have forgot ’em ; and tomorrow they go a journey, 
J am sure Pd need take care of ’em.” Perhaps this 
great journey was an afternoon’s jaunt to Windsor,, 
within seven miles of our house ; however, it served 
me to give myself as many airs, as if it had been 
progress of five hundred miles. 

It luckily happened for me that my father was 
gone to France, and the servant who was in the 
capacity of groom and gardener, having the misfor- 
tune one afternoon to be violently inebriated, took it 
in his head to abuie the rest of Ids fellow-servants ; 
which my hearing, interfered, and shared 

equally the inldl^Jl^f his opprobxious tongue : upon 
which, at anunute’S^iSllirning, he was dismissed, to the 
inexpressible transppil, my gentle reader, of your 
hninble servant,' then the full possession of 

tlie garden and sta^S. * 

But what imaginaiion can paint the extravagance 
of joy I felt on this happy acquisition ! I was bo be- 
wildered with the pleasing ideas I had framed, in 
being actually a i)roper successor to the deposed 
fellow, I was entirely lost in a forgetfulness of my 
real self ; and went each day with that orderly care to 
my separate employments, that is generally the re- 
commendatory virtue, for the first month only, of a 
new-hired servant. 

riie nimour of the man’s dismission was soon 
f'pread, and reachtfd, to my great uneasiness, to Ux- 
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bridge, and every little adjacent village ; upon which 
I soon found it necessary to change my post of 
gardener, and became, for very near a week, porter 
at the gate, lest some lucky mortal might have been 
introduced, and deprived me of the happy situation I 
enjoyed. 

I began to be tired with giving denials, and, in 
order to put an end to their fruitless expectations, 
gave out that we had received letters from France, to 
assure us, that my papa had positively hired a man 
at Paris to serve in that office, and therefore all future 
attempts would be needless on that account. 

1 kept so strict a watcli at the gate, ddring the 
apprehensions I had of being turned out of my places, 
the maids wondered what made me so constantly 
traversing the court yard for near eight days suc- 
cessively: but, 

“ Alas I they know but little of ' 

It was really to secure my seat of emii 
at thkt time I would not have exchaiil 
monarclw; and I conceived so high an 
myself, I thought the family greatly indeb| 
for my skill and industry. 

One day, upon my motheris paying me a i 
garden, and approving something I had dd 
1 rested on my spade, and, with a significant wink 
and a nod, asked whether she imagined any of the 
re^t of her children would have done as much at my 
age ? adding, very slirewdly, ** Come, come, madam, 
let me tell you, a pound saved is a ()ouiid got j” then 
proceeded in my office of digging, in which I was at 
that tin^most happily employed, and with double 
labour to make the strongest impression 1 
could admiring mother’s mind, ana convince 

her of Inutility of so industrious a child. 

1 musyi^t forget to inform the reader, that my 
mother iflBio extraordinary opinion of the fellow's 
honesty wliom she had turned away ; and what con- 
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firmed it, waa tracing his footsteps under the chamber- 
windows the night after his dismission, and the 
jieighbours had observed him to have been hovering 
round the house several hours that very evening. 

As we had a considerable Quantity of piate, my 
mother was a good deal alarmed with an apprehen- 
sion of the man^s attempting to break in at midnight, 
which might render us not only liable to be robbed, but 
murdered. She communicated her fears to me, who 
most heroically promised to protect her life, at the 
utmost hazard of my own. Accordingly, I desired all 
tlie plate might be gathered up, and had it placed in 
a large flasket by my bedside. This was no small 
addition to iny happiness, as it gave me an opportunity 
of raising rny reputation as a courageous person, 
which I was extremely fond of being deemed ; and, 
in order to establish that character, I stripped the 
hall and kitchen of their fire-arms, which consisted 
of my own little carbine, I liad, through the old 
mauPs^iiy^asion, been barbarously divested of not 
long heavy blunderbuss, a muscatoon, and 

two bM ^^ K p istols . all which I Imd loaded with a 
couple each before I went to bed ; not with 

any des^[^|Bmy word, to ydeld to my repose, but 
absolutelyVjj^V awake three long and tedious liours, 
which was^from twelve to three, the time I thought 
most likely^ifig: an invasion. 

But no s®i thing happened, for not a mortal ap- 
proached, or^ which 1 thought myself undone, till a 
friendly dog, who barked at the moon, gave a happy 
signal, and I bounced from my repository with infinite 
ol)ligations to the cur, and fired out of the window 
piece after piece, re-charging as fast as possible, till I 
liad consumed about a pound of powder, and a pro- 
portionable quantity of shot and balls. 

'Tis not to be supposed but the family was, on my 
first onset in this singular battle (having notiiing to 
combat but the air) soon al|^med. The frequent 
reports and violent exploslfii^. encouraged my kind 
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prompter to this farce, to change his lucky bark into 
an absolute howl, which strongly corroborated with 
all that had been thought or said in regard to an at- 
tempt upon the house. My trembling mother, who 
lay half expiring with dreadful imaginations, rang her 
bell, which summons I instantly obeyed, firmly assur- 
ing her that all danger was over, for that I heard the 
villain decamp on the first firing, which decampment 
was neither more nor less than the rustling of the 
trees, occasioned by a windy night, for the feuow was 
absolutely gone to London the very morning I de- 
clared war against him, as was afterwards proved. 

Notwithstanding I was fully convinced I had no- 
thing to conquer, but my unconquerable fondness and 
resolution to acquire the character of a courageous 
person, I settled that point with the whole family, in 
pegging them not to be under the least apprehension 
of danger, urging, that my constant firing 
the means of preventing any ; and bid then^^mier 
that thh loss of sleep was not to be put 
tion with the hazard of their lives. 

This reflection made them perfectly,easyJWI ine 
entirely happy, as I had an unlimited |^wer^ without 
intenuption, once in ten minutes to wJSe my ammu- 
nition to no purpose ; and retiring ® my, rest, as 
soon as my stock was exhausted, cnjoyea in dreams a 
second idea of my glorious exploits. 

^Tis certain, nothing but my mother's excessive 
fondness could have blinded her reason^ to give in to 
my unprecedented, ridiculous follies ; as she was, in 
alf other points, a woman of real good sense : but 
where the heart is partially engaged, we have fre- 
quent instances of its clouding the understanding, and 
making dupes of the wisest. 

I shall add one unfortunate circumstance more, and 
then proceed to give an account of my marriage with 
Mr Richard Charke, whose memory will, by all 
lovers of music who liave heard his incomparable 
performance on the violin, be held in great estimation. 
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But to my story — I had received information that 
there was a very fine young horse to be disposed of at 
Uxbridge, qualified to draw a chaise; and, having 
heard my father say, before he went to France, he 
would purchase another when he came home, I flew 
with distracted joy to the man’s house, where this 
horse was to be seen; and accordingly had him 
liarnessed and put to. This excursion was entirely 
unknown to my mother, who, at that time, lay ex- 
tremely ill of the asthma. 

The owner of the horse, knowing my family, and 
seeing me often drive my father’s horses, made no 
doubt but that I was sent in fact to make trial of his ; 
and, being willing to make his market as quick as 
possible, got the horse and chaise ready in a few 
minutes, and out I set, at the extreme hazard of my 
neck, when I got upon Uxbridge common ; for the 
creature was very young and ungovernable, and 
dragged me and the chaise over lulls and dales, with 
such vehemengjj^j^^ that I despaired of ever* seeing 
Hillingdon However, the subtle devil, know- 
ing his ^ barbarous full gallop, and 

made to Ius'Im M ^s house with dreadful expedition 
beyond my i^Mpto restrain ; and, in the cart-rut, 
ran over a chuawiree years of age, that lay sprawling 
there for its unfortunate amusement. 

The violent raj)idity of his coui-se luckily prevented 
the death of the child, but was very near effecting 
mine, for giief and suiprise took such hold of my 
spirits, I becaixib speecliless. The cluld was soon 
brought after me by the parents, attended by a nu- 
merous mob ; and, as soon as 1 regained my speech, I 
ordered the infant to be examined by a surgeon i but 
no harm being done, more than a small graze on the 
neck, the affair was made up with a sliilling and a 
shoulder of mutton. 

Notwithstanding this happy acquittance from so 
terrible a disaster, (as ignorant people are naturally 
fond of striking terror), some doubly-industrious 
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courier, who had more expedition than brains, ran 
with the news to my mother of my having killed a 
child, which threw her into such agonizing frights as 
greatly hazarded her life ; and for some time was an 
aggravation to the illness she laboured under: for 
though I came home as soon as possible, and con- 
vinced her of the error of the stupified wretch that 
bad so cruelly alarmed her, the surprise and shock so 
stronglv possessed her, Hwas with difficulty she re- 
tained her senses. 

This misfortune threw me into a kind of melancholy, 
that lasted as long as could be expected from one of 
iny youth and volatile spirits ; and, to the extreme 
surprise of the neighbourhood. Miss Charlotte became 
for a little while, I believe, rather stupidly dull tha*i 

a reflecting; for I don’t remember any impres- 
eft on my mind by this accident after my. mo- 
ther’s recovery, and the assurance I had of the^wy’s 
being living and well. However, it put a p^^ to 
the fertility of my mischievous genius; anclf upon 
being soon after acquainted with IMr Cha%e, who 
was pleased to say soft things, aiid flatter me into a 
belief of his being an humble admirej, I — as foolish 
young girls are apt to be too credu||ms — believed his 
passion the result of real love, much indeed was 
only interest. His affairs being in a very desperate 
condition, he thought it no bad scheme to endeavour 
at being Mr Cibber’s son-in-law, who was at that 
time a patentee in Drury lane theatre, and I in the 
happy possession of my father’s heart, whicli, had 1 
known the real value of, I should never have be- 
stowed a moment’s thought in the obtaining Mr 
Charke’s, but preserving my father’s. 

Alas I I thought it a fine thing to be married, and 
indulged myself in a passionate fondness for my 
lover ; which my father perceiving, out of pure pity 
tenderly consented to a coniugal union. The rea- 
der may suppose that I thouglit, at that time, it was 
the greatest favour he ever conferred on me, as indeed 
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I reallv did ; but I have some modest reasons to be- 
lieve, bad he indulged me under the guardianship of 
some sensible trusty person, to have taken a small 
tour into the country, without letting me know it 
was done with a design to break off my attachment 
to my then intended husband, it would have pre- 
vented the match ; and both parties, in the main, 
might have been better pleased ; for I am certain that 
absence, and an easy life, would soon have got the 
better of the violence of my fondness, being then of 
too indolent a disposition to let anything long dis- 
turb my mind. 

I do not advance this as a reproach for my father’s 
indulgence, but to give the reader a perfect idea of 
the oddi^ of my youthful disposition ; for, as sir 
Charles Easy says to his lady, “ He is often rude and 
civil without design the same inadvertency had an 
equal dominion over me, and I have avoided or com- 
mitted errors without any premeditation either to 
offend or oblige. * 

But to my tale — After six months’ acquaintance, I 
was, by consent, espoused at St Martin’s church to 
Mr Charke, and thought at that time the measure of 
my happiness was full, and of an ever-during nature. 
But, alas ! I soon found myself deceived in that fond 
conceit ; for we were both so young and indiscreet, 
we ought rather to have been sent to school than to 
church, in regard to any qualifications on either side, 
towards rendering the marriage state comfortable 
to one another. To be sure, I thought it gave me 
an air of more consequence to be called Mrs Charke, 
than Miss Charlotte ; and my spouse, on his part, I 
believe thought it a fine feather in lus cap to oe Mr 
Cibber’s son-in-law; which indeed it would have 
proved, had he been skilful enough to have manapd 
Ills cards rightly, as my father was greatly inclined to 
be his friend, and endeavoured to promote his in- 
terest amongst people of quality and fashion. His 
merit as a proficient in music, I believe is incon- 
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testible ; and being tolerably agreeable in his person, 
both concurred to render him the general admiration 
of those sort of ladies, who, regardless of their repu- 
tation, make them the unhappy sacrifices to every 
pleasing object : udiich, entre nous, was a most hor- 
rible bar to my esaitcheon of content; insomuch 
that married miss was, the first twelvemonth of 
her connubial state, industriously employed in the 
pursuit of fresh sorrow, by tracing her spouse from 
morn to eve through the hundreds of Drury. 

1 had, indeed, too often, shocking confirmations 
of my suspicions, which made me at last grow quite 
indifferent ; nor can I avoid confessing, that indiffer- 
ence was strongly attended with contempt. I was 
in hopes that my being blessed with a child would, 
in some degree, have surmounted that unconquer- 
able fondness for variety, but ^tw£is all one ; and I 
firmly believe, nothing but the j^e of Methuselah 
coula have made the least alteration in his disposi- 
tion. = 

This loose and unkind behaviour, consequently 
made me extravagant and wild in my imagination ; 
and, finding that we were in the same circumstances 
in regard to each other that Mr Sullen and his wife 
Avere, we agreed to part. Accordingly, I made oiir 
infant my care, nor did the father's neglect render 
me careless of my child ; for I really was so fond of 
it, I thought myself more than amply made amends 
for his follies, in the possession of her. 

When Mr Charke thought proper, he paid us a 
visit, and I received him with the same goodnature 
and civility I might an old decayed acquaintance 
that J was certain came to ask me a favour, which 
was often the case, for I seldom had the honour of 
his company but when cash ran low, and I as con- 
stantly supplied his wants; and have got from luy 
father many an auxiliary guinea, I am certain, to pur- 
chase myself a new pair of horns. 

When I married, it was in tlie month of February, 
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the beginning of benefit time at both theatres. 
Mrs llmrmond's coming on soon, who understood 
that I was designed for the stage the season follow- 
ing, requested that 1 might make my first appearance 
on her night, in the character of Mademoiselle in 
‘ The Provoked Wife/ And I particularly remem- 
ber, the first time of my playing was the last in 
which that matchless performer Mrs Oldfield ever 
charmed the town with her inimitable exhibition. 
She sickened soon after, and lingered till October 
following, when she expired ; to the inexpressible loss 
of her acquaintance in general, and all connoisseurs 
in acting : though I am apt to think, had she sur- 
vived that illness, the stage would not have been less 
liable to have sustained her loss, as she had acquired 
a considerable fortune, and was in the decline of life ; 
but, in lier business, still in the utmost height of 
perfection. 

This excellent actress, from her encouragement, 
gave me lively hopes of success ; and being possessed 
M'jth a youthful transport, was rendered quite insen- 
sible of those, fears which naturally attend people on 
their first essay on the theatre. 

My father and Mrs OldiiehVs approbation was no 
trifling addition to my self-conceit. It is true, I was 
happy in a genius for the stage ; but I have, since my 
riper years, found that the success I met with was 
rather owing to indulgent audiences, that good- 
naturedly encouraged a young creature, who they 
thought might one day come to something, than 
any real judgment I had in my profession ; and that 
I was more indebted to chance than I was aware of, 
for the applause I received when I accidently stum- 
bled on the right. ^ 

I must beg leave to give the reader an idea of that 
ecstacy of heart I felt, on seeing the character I was 
to appear in the bills ; thougli my joy was somewhat 
dashed, when I came to see it inserted, “ By a young 
gentlewoman, who had never appeared on any stage 
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before.’^ This melancholy disappointment drew me 
into an unavoidable expense in couch- hi re, to inform 
all my acquaintance that I was the person so set dtuvn 
in Mrs Thurmond’s benefit bills : though my father’s 
prudent concern intended it to be a secret, till he 
iiad proof of my abilities. 

To my inexpressible joy, I succeeded in the part, 
and the play was in about six weeks after re-chosen 
for the benefit of Mr Charke and Miss Rafter, now 
Mrs Clive, who was then a young but promising 
actress ; of which she has given demonstrative proofs 
in various lights, therefore I shall not expatiate on 
that subject, lest the weakness of my pen should fall 
short of her merit. 

My name was in capitals on this second attempt ; 
and I dare aver, that the perusal of it, from one end 
of the town to the other, for the first week, was iny 
most immediate and constant business: nor do I 
believe it cost me less, in shoes and coaches, than 
two or three guineas, to gratify the extravagant 
delight I had, not only in reading the bills, but'soine- 
times hearing myself spoken of, which luckily was to 
my advantage ,• nor can I answer for the strange 
effect a contrary report might have wrought on a 
mind so giddily loaded with conceited transport. I 
am not quite certain whether my folly and indigna- 
tion might not have caused a drawn battle on such 
an occasion. 

It happened that Mrs Horton, who played lady 
Fanciful the time before, was indisposed, and my 
sister-in-law, the late iVIrs Jane Cibber, was appointed 
to do the part; who, notwithstanding her having 
been a few years on the stage, and indeed a meritori- 
ous actress, had not overconle the shock of appearing 
the first night in any character. I, who was astcj- 
nished at her timidity, like a strange gawky as I was, 
told her I was surprised at her being frightened, 
who had so often appeared ; when I, who had never 
played but once, had no concern at all “ That’s the 
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very reason/* said she; 'Vwlien you have stood as 
many shocks as others have done, and arc more ac- 
quainted with your business, you’ll possibly be more 
susceptible of fear.” The apprehensions she laboured 
under gave her a grave aspect, which my insensible 
head at that time took as an affront ; and, I remem- 
ber, I turned short on my heel, as we were waiting for 
our cue of entrance, and broke oiBf our conversation ; 
nor could 1 bring myself, but on the stage, to speak 
to her the whole evening. 

'I’his ridiculous circumstance we have both laughed 
at since, and i found her words very true ; for I’ll 
maintain it, the best players are the most capable of 
fear, as they are naturally most exact in the nicety of 
their performance. Not that I would insinuate, by 
lliis observation, that I think myself better than in 
the common run of those theatrical gentry who are 
lucky enough to be endured through the course of a 
play, without being wished to be no more seen after 
the first act. 

Such melancholy instances I have been witness of, 
both in town and country ; whilst the poor player 
has bawled and bellowed out his minute on the stage, 
and the groaning audience hissingly entreated he 
might be heard no more. 

The second character I appeared in was Alicia, and 
found the audience not less indulgent than before. 
Mrs Porter’s misfortune of being overturned in her 
chaise at Highwood hill, was the means by which I 
was possessed of that j)art. The third was the Dis- 
tressed Mother, in the summer, when the young com- 
pany were under my brother Tlieophilus Cibber’s 
direction. 

Now I leave to any reasonable person what I went 
through, in undertaking two such characters after 
two of the greatest actresses in the theatre : viz. 
Mrs Oldfield and Mrs Porter. By tliis time I began 
to feel I feared, and the want of it was sufficiently 
paid home to mb in the tremor of spirits I suffered 

R 
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in such daring attempts : however fortune was my 
friend, and I escaped with life; for I solemnly declare, 
that I expected to make an odd figurj in the hills of 
mortality — Died one, of capital characters/’ 

Soon after this George Barnwell made his appear- 
ance on the stage, in which I was the original Lucy; 
and, beginning to make acting my business, as well 
as my pleasure, the success I had in that part raised 
me from twenty to thirty shillings per week : after 
which, having tjie good fortune to be selected from 
the rest of the company as stock-reader to the theatre, 
in case of disasters, I acquitted myself tolerably to the 
satisfaction of the masters and audience. 

My first attempt of that kind was Cleopatra, for 
the benefit of Mr Worsdale, who was honoured with 
the presence of his royal highness the late prince of 
Wales. Mrs Heron having that afternoon the mis- 
fortune to bruise her knee-pan, she was immoveable ; 
and 1 was, at the second music, sent for to read the 
part. ' i , 

Had I been under sentence of death, and St ^pul- 
chre’s dreadful bell tolling for my last hour, -l^dbn’t 
conceive I could have suffered much greaterjfeoriy, 
and thought of my sister’s words to some turner: for 
I absolutely had not a joint or nerve 1 could^bm- 
mand for the whole night : and, as an addition /to the 
terror I laboured under, Mr Quin, that worthy vete- 
ran of the stage, played Ventidius. The aj)prehensio]i 
I laboured under in respect to the audience, whicfi 
was a numerous one, to the amount of three hundred 
and odd pounds, was nothing in comparison to the 
fright his aspect threw me into. 

But even this shock I got through, and was soon 
after induced to a second of the same nature. IMrs 
Butler was taken ill and the (pieen in * Kssex’ was to 
be filled up f accordingly, I v/as sent for to supply the 
deficiency; which, in justice to the memory of the 
deceased gentlewoman, I must inform the reader site 
rewarded me for, by sending me, in a veigr polite 
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manner, a couple of guineas next morning. I must 
needs say, I did not think it worth so handsome an 
acknowledgmeht ; but she sent it in such a manner 
that, had 1 refused it, I must have been guilty of a 
very great absurdity, as her station and mine at that 
time were upon very different footings ; I being but a 
baby in the business, and she an established person 
of a very good salary. 

I continued for that season at the before mentioned 
revenue ; but, upon Mr Highmore’s making a pur- 
chase in the theatre, there immediately happened a 
revolt of the greatest number of the company to the 
new theatre in the Haymarket. My brother being 
principally concerned, I also made a decampment, and 
was by agreement raised from thirty shillings to three 
pounds, liad a very good share of pm’ts, and con- 
tinued with them till the whole body returned to 
Mr Fleetwood, who for some time carried on the 
business with great industr}% attended with propor- 
tionable success ; though, poor gentleman, I fear that 
super-extraordinary success was the foundation of his 
ruin. 

It happened he and I had a dispute about parts, 
and our contfoversy arose to such a height, I, with- 
out the least patience or consideration, took a French 
leave of him, and was idle enough to conceive 1 had 
(lone a very njeritorions thing. I cannot say, in the 
afliiir, he used me entirely well, because he broke his 
word with mo ; but I used myself much worse in the 
main by leaving him, as I have since experienced. 
As there are too many busy meddlers in the world, 
who arc ever ready to clinch the nail of sedition, 
wlien once His struck, so some particular people 
thought it worth while, by villanous falsehoods, to 
blow the spark of fire between JMr Fleetw'ood and 
myself into a barbarous blaze, insomuch that I was 
provoked to write a farce on the occasion, entitled 
‘'Hie Art of Management/ wherein the reader may 
be assured I took ;nb small pains to set him in a roost 
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ridiculous light, and spared not to utter some truths 
which 1 am sensible ought rather to have been con- 
cealed : and I cannot but own, I have since felt some 
secret compunction on that score; as he, notwith- 
standing my impertinent and stupid revenge, at my 
father’s request restored rpe to my former station. 

Wliat farther aggravates my folly and ingratitude, 
I made, even then, but a short stay with him, and 
joined the late Henry Fielding, esq. who at that time 
was manager at the Haymarket theatre, and running 
his play, caUed * Pasquin,* the eleventh night of wliich 
I played the part of lord Place, wliich till then had 
been performed by Mr Richard Yates ; but as. he had 
other parts in that piece, Mr Fielding begged the 
favour of him to spare that to make room for me, and 
I was accordingly engaged at four guineas per week, 
with an indulgence in point of charges at my benefit, 
by which I cleared sixty guineas ; and walked with 
my purse in my hand till my stock was exhausted, 
lest I should forget the necessity I then laboured 
under of squandering what might have made n^y a 
decayed family tnily happy. 

As r stand self-convicted for all the follies Miave 
been guilty of, I hope my behaviour to Mr Fle^^d 
^vUl fix no imputation, that may not be removerfrond 
the less so, as I might say to him from the ori|||B of 
our quarrel, with Peachem — W 

“ Brother, brother, we were both in the wrong.” 

My motive for leaving him the second time jiro- 
ceeded from a cause he had no share in ; which 1 
confess is a farther aggravation to my ingratitude. I 
can only acknowledge my error, and beg pardon for 
the folly ; and, at the same time, apologize for iny 
concealment of the reason of my second elopement, 
as 'twao partly a family concern, though perhaps I 
might be condemned were I to reveal it : but not- 
withstanding Pve done a thousand unaccountable 
things, 1 cafltiot absolutely think myself blaineable 
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for that last project, farther than in nsiiig a gentle- 
man ill, who had behaved to me agreeably to tliat 
character, when he might have taken an jr advantages 
against me, without being thought guilty of inhu- 
manity or injustice. 

Soon after * Pasquin* began to droop, Lillo, the 
author of * George Barnwell,^ brought Fielding a 
tragedy of three acts, called ^ The Fatal Curiosity,^ 
taken from a true tragic tale of a family at Penryn, in 
Cornwall, who lived in the reign of king James the 
First. In this play are two well-drawn characters, 
under the denominations of Old Wilmot and his wife 
Agnes, an aged pair, who had, from too much hospi- 
tality on the husband’s part, and unbounded pride on 
the wife’s, outrun a vast estate, and were reduced to 
extreraest poverty. 

The late John Roberts, a very judicious speaker, 
discovered a mastership in the character of the hus- 
band, and T appeared in that of the wife. We were 
kindlv received by the audience ; the play had a fresh 
run tne season following ; and, if I can obtain a grant 
for one lyight only, T intend to make ray appearance 
once mbf|>s Mrs Agues, for my own benefit, at the 
llaymarket ^theatre ; on which occasion I humbly 
hope the favour and interest of my worthy friends. 

At the time I was engaged with Fielding, I lodged 
in Oxendon street, and boarded with my sister Brett, 
who was but an inmate as well as myself; but I 
aiid ray little daughter swelled up the number of her 
family. I, being a sort of creature that was regarded 
as a favourite cat or mischievous monkey about the 
house, was easily put off with what reasonable people 
might have deemed not only an inconvenience, but 
an affront ; I accordingly was put into the worst 
apartment, and was entirely insensible of its oddity, 
until a blustering night roused me into an observa- 
tion of its extraordinary delicacy. When I had 
thoroughly surveyed it, I sat down and wrote the 
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following description of the room, and exact Invett* 
tory of my chattels. 

Good people for a while give car, 

Till I’ve describ’d my furniture : 

With my stately room I shall begin^ 

Which a part of Noah's ark has been ! 

My windows reach from pole to pole ; 

Strangely airy— that in winter, O my soul, 

With the dear delight, of—here and there a hole. 

There is a chest of drawers too, I think, 

Which seems a trough, where pigeons drink; 

A handkerchief and cap’s as much as they’ll contain i 
O I but I keep no gowns-^so need not to complain. 

Then, for my fire ; I'vo an inch of stove, 

W!|ich 1 often grieve 1 cannot move 
When I travel from the chimney to the door, 

Which are miles full three, if not fourscore. 

By that time I, shiv 'ring, arrive, 

I doidbtful grow if I’m alive. 

Two foreign screens I have, in lieu 
Of tongs and poker— nny, faith, shovel too. 

Sometimes they serve to fan the fire, 

For ’lis seldom that to bellows I aspire* 

I’ll challenge England's king, and the Pretenden 
To say, that e’er I rust my fender. 

That fashion’s old, I’ve got a newer, 

And prudently make use of iron skewer. 

Now for my lovely bed, of verdant hue, 

Which, ere Adam liv’d, might possibly be new* 

So charming thin, the darns so neat 
With great conveniency expel the heat: 

But these things will not ever last ; 

Each day a curtain I, in breathing, waste. 

Then, for chairs; I indeed have one; 

But, since ruin draws so swiftly on, 

Will let my room, ere chair, screens, 

And curtains all are gone. 
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These curious lines were for nineteen years, pre- 
served by my foolish, fond sister | who, in her turn, 
has been a universal friend to her brethren, or rather 
her sisterhood. I wish fortune had been less rigo- 
rous, and gratitude more predominant; that the 
former might have prevented, or the latter have been 
the tender motive to assuage those sorrows and in-* 
conveniences of life, she at present labours under : 
from which, as far as she has a claim in me, and my 
poor capacity extends, I will make it the business of 
jny life to extricate her ; as I have, when fortune was 
ill her power, been a participater of her bounty. 

1 don’t make this design public with any regard 
to myself, but with the pleasing hope of being the 
liappy example to others, from whom she may have 
an equal claim, both from nature and gratitude* 
Poor thing ! she is now in the five and fiftieth year of 
her age ; and, as she has had no faults the family can 
allege against her, it is a pity but she should be 
tonflerly considered by them all, that the remaining 
part of life may pass away without those corroding 
cares, that arc loo often the impediment to our cast- 
ing our thoughts beyond the present state ; which, 
alas ! is the satl and (headful consequence of a for- 
getfulness arid disregard of the future. 

1 don’t ap|irchcnd that to be my unhappy sister’s 
case, for I jijin certain her reason and good sense can 
never he reduced to such a stupefaction ; yet the 
strongest intellects and most resolute minds may 
possiiily be vanquished in some degree, by an oppres- 
sive load of anguish, and uninterrupted hom*s of 
care. 

Now I am speaking of her, I must not omit the 
meiition of Mr Joseph Marples, lier second husband, 
the faithful partner of her sorrows ; who is worthy 
the consideration of every human heart, as he ten- 
derly endeavours to soften all her distresses, which 
doubly prey on his mind, from want of power totally 
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to dissipate ; and wears to her a pleasing aspect with 
a bleeding heart. But I hope providence has still an 
unforeseen happiness in store for them ; and that I 
shall see their clouds of giief brightened with smiles 
of joy, from the possession of a happier fortune. 

I must now leave them in the industrious and 
pleasing search of what I hope, they^ll shortly ob- 
tain, and pursue my story; by informing my rea- 
der, when I removed from my airy mansion before 
described, I took it into my head to dive into trade. 
To that end, I took a* shop m Long acre, and turned 
oil-women and grocer. 

This new whim proved very successful, for every 
soul of my acquaintance, of which I have a numerous 
share, came in turn to see my mercantile face, wiiich 
carried in it as conceited an air of trade as it had 
before in physic, and I talked of myself and other 
dealers, avS I was pleased to term it. The rise and 
fall of sugars were my constant topic; and trading 
abroad* and at home, was as frequent in my month 
as my meals. To complete the ridiculous s^ne, I 
constantly took in the papers, to see how patters 
went at Bear key ; what shi})s were come in, itdost; 
who in our trade was broke ; or who adj^tisecl 
teas at the lowest prices : ending with a (M^ent 
upon those dealers who were endeavouring t^^der- 
sell us ; shrewdly prognosticating their, neverheing 
quiet, till they had rendered the article of tea a 
mere drug ; and that I and many more of the busi- 
ness should be obliged entirely to give it up. An 
injury to traffic in general ! that must be allowed. 

I must beg leave, gentle render, to tell you, tliat 
my stiDck perhaps did not exceed ten or a dozen 
pounds at a tim# of each sort ; but that furnished 
me with as much discourse as if I had the whole 
lading of i^hip in my shop. Then as to oils, to be 
sure, the famous Nobs and fifty more were not to be 
put in competition with mine fur their exc^I|ince ; and 
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though I seldom kept above a gallon of a sort in the 
house, I carried on the farce so far as to write to 
country chapmen to deal witVi me. 

Then I considered, until I had established a uni- 
versal trade, Pd save, for the first year, the ex- 
pense of an out-rider, as I was a very good horse- 
woman, and go the journies myself ; concluding with 
a significant nod, that money was as well in my own 
pocket as another’s. But, providentially for me, I 
could gain no country customers; for, as the case 
stood, I must positively have let them had the goods 
considerably to my own loss : and, as a proof, will 
relate a circumstance that occurred to me in the 
selling a quarter of a hundred of lump sugar to a 
good-natured friend, who came to buy it for no other 
reason, but that I sold it. 

’Tis customary in buying of sugars by the hundred, 
to be allowed a tret of six pounds extra. I was so 
insufferably proud of hearing so large a quantity 
demanded by my friend, that I really mrgot the cha- 
racter of grocer, and, fancying myself the sugar baker, 

, allowed in the twenty- five pounds the half of what I 
* got in the hundred ; alleging that ’twas our way, 
when people dealt for large qualities, to make an 
allowance over and above the common weight. 

JMy friend, who knew no better than myself, pro- 
mised me all the custom she could bring; which, if 
she had be<Si as good as her word, might in due 
course of time have paved the way for me either to 
Newgate, the'Pleet, or Max’shalsea. 

After my friend was gone with her bargain, T 
began, as I thought trade increasing, to think it pro- 
per to purchase a large pair of scales to weigh by 
hundreds, and a' large beam to lipg them on ; and 
set out next morning to that purpose, traversing 
through Drury lane, Holborn, Fleet ditch, &c. but 
meeting with nothing to my mind, returned home, 
with a resolution to liave a pair made. 

The good woaaan who kept the house, upon hear- 
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ing I had been endeavouring to make this needless 
purchase, made hold to inquire into the necessity of 
it : upon which I told her what had happened the day 
before, and mentioned, as a proof of my knowledge 
of trade, the advantage I allowed to my friend. She 
for sometime left me amazed at her meaning, while 
she was almost strangled with laughing at ray folly. 

\Mien she came to herself, I gravely asked where 
the joke lay, and what mightv wonder there was in 
my liaving an encreasing trade, who had such an 
universal acquaintance ? As soon as she was able to 
convince me of the error I had committed, in giving 
one -half of the over- weight in a quarter of a hundred 
which was allowed in a wliole hundred only, I began to 
drop my jaw, and looked as foolish as any reasonable 
person may suppose, on so ridiculous an occasion. 

Links and flambeaux are a commodity belonging to 
the oil trade, at least generally sold in shops of that 
kind, and constant and large demands I had 
but 1 r^emember, in j)articular, one of those 
illuminators, who arc the necessary 
those who did not chuse chairs or 
every night just before candle time, 
dusky part of the evening, the most 
for perpetrating a wicked intent, as will be 
the sequel. 

To be sure, I thought myself infinitely 
the sooty-coloured youth for using my «i.u 

was mighty proud of his handsel every evening ; and 
sometimes, as 1 dealt in spirituous liquors, treated 
him with a dram, and many thanks for his own and 
other gentlemen's custom of his profession. The 
arch villain smiled, anc^expressed great satisfaction 
that even, in his jJ^or.way, he had the power of scr- 
ving his good mistress. "^Ile bowed and I curtseyed ; 
till, walking backwards out of my shopi;^ he had 
complimented me out of every brass weiA I had 
in it. ^5. 

He had not been gone five minutes, ere l|W 
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ifiion to make use of some of them; when, to my 
great amazement and confusion, not one was to be 
found. Unluckily for me, they were piled up one 
within the other, and injudiciously placed in the 
corner of the window next the door, quite pat to liis 
purpose ; and he was really so perfect a mastetl^f his 
art in filching, that, notwithstanding the great cere- 
mony that })assed between us from the upper end of 
the shop to the lower, he went oft* entirely undisco- 
vered in his villainy. 

I need not tell the reader Hwas the last interview 
we ever had, till I, to his gi-eat misfortune, saw him 
making a small tour in a two-wheelcd coach from 
Newgate to Tyburn ; a college where many industrious 
squires, like himself, have frequently and deservedly 
taken their degrees. 

'i'his second fracas so closely pursuing the former, 

1 luid some secret thoughts of shutting up my shop 
for ever, to conceal my misfortunes and disgrace ; 
though 1 altered my mind for that time; hut, l»tl)ink, 
ii\ about three months after, 1 positively threw it up, 
j^ossessed of a hundred pounds stock, all paid for, to 
4a'ep a grand puppet-show over the Tennis court in 
James street; which is licensed, and is the only one 
in this kingdom that has had the good fortune to ob- 
tain so advantageous a grant. 

AYhenJk‘first went into iny shop, I was horribly 
])uy/ded l l p ithe means of securing my effects from the 
jiower 01 . my husband, who, though he did not live 
with me, I knew had a right to make bold with any 
thing that was mine, as there was no formal article of 
separation between us: and I could nut easily brook 
his taking anything from me, lobe profusely expt'nucd 
Oh liis mistress, who lived no farilgr from me than 
the house next to the coaeh-inakor^s in (Ireat Queen 
f^tvcct, and was sister to the famous Mrs Sally King, 
one of tlie ladies of the highest ii repulahlc reputation 
al that lime in or about Tovent garden. However, 
to picveut any dait^er, I gave and look all receipts, in 
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the name of a widow gentlewoman, who boarded with 
me till Mr Charke went to Jamaica, where he died 
in about twenty months after his leaving England ; 
and I sat quiet and snug with the pleasing reflec- 
tion ^ my security, though he 8U8j)ected I had a hand 
in thaPplot. He, however, did not stay long enougli 
to trouble me on that score, for his lady was one day 
unfortunately arrested for a hundred pounds, as they 
sat tflte-^-tfite at dinner : and he, to shew his gallantry, 
went directly into the city, and immediately purchased 
her redemption, by taking up that sum of the mer- 
chants w'ho were agents for the gentleman he went 
over with, and whom, till then, he left in uncertainty 
whether he would go or not. 

It was concerted between this happy pair, that 
madam should follow ; and, I s\mpose, pass in the 
Indies for his wife, which she had my leave to do, 
tliough she were a lady. 

As I have, among many other censures, labfeired 
under‘that of being a giddy, indiscreet wife, Jfeust 
take this opportunity of referring myself su- 
peiior judgment of those who read rny stoMM'hcv 
ther a young creature, who actually mairietMplovr 
(at least I thought so ; nay, Was foolisli enoKli to 
think myself equally beloved) must not natijmly he 
incensed, when, in less than a month after marnagr, 

I received the most demonstrative proofs of disregaid, 
where I ought to have found the greatest tendernos ; 
to be even to my face apparently convinced of hi?< 
insatiate fondness for a plurality of common wretches, 
that w'cre to be had for half-a-crown. I'lns cen- 
seqnentl^aised in me both avei-sion and conti;m]>t ; 
and, udtnaving years enough to aflbrd me rnnoh re- 
flection, nor patience suflicient to sit down, like lady 
Easy, contented with my wrongs, till expoiciice 
might by chance have made him wiser. 

liad he entertained a reciprocal aftection for me, lie 
had, when Jtlmarried him, so absolute a 
my heart, as in his power to have molded my 
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temper as he thought fit ; but the ungrateful returns 
my fondness met with could not fail of the unhappy 
effects of a growing disregard on my side. 

I was in liope the birth of my little girl might have 
made some impression on his mind, but *twas the 
same thing after as before it ; nor did he mUke the 
least provision for either of us when he went abroad. 
’Tis true I was then in Lincoln’s inn fields playhouse, 
and from thence engaged at a good salary with the 
late Mr Fielding ; but then I was as liable to death 
or infirmities as any other part of the creation, which 
might have disimpowered me from getting my own 
or my child’s bread. 

Pray what was to become of us then ? I laboured 
under the melancholy circumstance of being newly 
under my father’s displeasure, and consequently no 
redress to be hoped or expected from that quarter, 
which he very well knew ; and, as I liavc been since 
informed, w'as one of the principal sow'ers of sedition 
betwixt us : though, at that time, he w'ould'cxplodc 
my father behind his back, and condemn him to me, 
fur the very things he liad partly urged him to. 

However, though he did not chuse to be a husband 
or a father, he phived hiimself a son, by making an 
as^^ignment of twenty pounds a year, during his life, 
to liis mother j who constantly made it her practice to 
be one of the party with him and his lady, and very 
confidently come from them to my apartment, and 
giw; me a history of the chat of the day that had 
pasj^ed between them. 

Ihit peace to his manes! and, 1 hope heaven has 
fortriven him, as 1 do from my soul ; and wish, for 
both our sakes, lie had been master of more discre- 
tion, I harl then possibly been possessed of more pru- 
dence. 

About a year before he went to the Indies, I had 
the misfortune to ^Jose my dear motlier, otherwise I 
t-liould not have ut^ergoiie that perturbation of mind 
i suficred from Ms not leaving anything, in case of 
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accidents, for mine and the child^s support ; as my 
mother’s tenderness would have made us equally her 
care, in any exigence that might have occurred to me. 
But, alas ! she was gone, to my sorrow, even to tlie 
present minute in which I mention licrj and shall 
ever revere her memory, as is quite incumbent on me, 
for her inexpressible fondness and tender regard for 
me, to the latest moment of her life. 

This dear woman was possessed of every personal 
charm that could render her attractive ana amiable. 
Her conquest over my father, was by a visit he made 
to her late brother, whom I have before mentioned 
and, as he passed by the chamber where she was ac- 
companying her own voice on the harpsichord, his 
ear was immediately charmed, on which he begged to 
he introduced, and at first sight was captivated. Nor, 
as I hear, was she less delighted with the sprigbt- 
liness of his wit, than he was with the fund of perfec- 
tion with which art and nature had equally endowed 
her. In short, a private courtship began, and ended 
in a marriage against her father’s consent, as Mr 
Colley Cibber was then rather too young for a hus- 
band, in the old gentleman’s opinion, he not coining 
to age till after, as I have been told, the birth* of 
second child: but, notwithstanding, my grandfathej^ 
in the end, gave her a for time, and intended a largei»^4 
but this mandage made him convert the intended ad- 
ditional sum to another use ; and, in revenge, built a 
folly on the Thames, called Shore’s Folly, which was 
demolished some years before I was brirri. 

Her father’s family, exclusive of her children, is 
now entirely extinct, ny the death of my uncle, who, 
poor man I had the misfortune to be ever touched in 
his brain, and, as a conviucing proof, married hii* 
maid, at an age when he ami she both had more oc- 
casion for a nurse than a parson. 

We have proof positive of his being incapable of 
making a will that can stand good ; for wliich reason 
I am determined, as being one of the heirs at law, to 
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have a trial of skill with the ancient lady, and see 
whether a proper appeal to the court oi chancery 
won’t be the happy means of setting aside a mad- 
man’s will, and make way for those who have a more 
legal and justifiable claim to his effects, than an old 
woman, whose utmost merit consisted in being his 
servant. I am only astonished they have let her 
alone so long, but 1 promise her she shall not find me 
quite so passive — and that right soon. 

And heaven give our arms success, 

“ As our cause has justice in it.” 

For some time I resided at the Tennis court with 
iny puppet-show, which was allowed to be the most 
elegant that was ever exhibited. I was so very 
curious, that I bought mezzotintos of several eminent 
jiersons, and had the faces carved from them. Then, 
in regard to my clothes, I spared for no cost to make 
them splendidly magnificent, and the scenes were 
agreeable to the rest. * 

ITiis affair stood me in some hundreds, and would 
have paid aU costs and charges, if 1 had not, tlirough 
cxcessive;'fitSgtt|^ accomplishing it, acquired a 
violent fever, had like to have carried me off, 

and con^equehtl; V'e a damp to tlie run I should 
otherwise . I one of the principal 

exhibitor^.^iftios^ gtry; whose moutlis were, like 
many otheins^we * en move without any reality 
of utterance}^ Pt at so unintelligible in the at- 
tempt, thPV IjU have closed their lips, 

without raisir^:^” Itation they were unlucky 

enough tor disapp , ^her orators or players, is 

not material : but e myself been lately ad- 
mitted intef the nur Jthe former, and from my 

youth to fill J catalogue of the latter, 1 

hope ^ Mpption will &«ken, as the cap may as 
reasori|ij^K myself as Sit other of either profession, 
Ibougli; beg leave to hint, however deficient 1, 
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01* some of my cotemporaries may be, every tragic 
player, at least, should be an orator. 

'Tis no compliment to Mr Garrick to say be is 
both ; consequently enct)miuras are needless to prove, 
what the incest judges have for some few years past 
been so pleasingly convinced of. 

^Tis, I own, natural and necessary to apologise for 
disgressing from a subject ; but I hope wlien the 
reader considers the merit of the person who occa- 
sioned it, I may, in the eye of reason and judgment, 
stand excused. Perliaps, as IVIr Garrick is a person 
who many may undoubtedly wish to pay their court 
to, this remark may be deemed adulation ; but I must 
beg their pardons, and assure them they would in 
that point be guilty of a very great error, for I am 
the last creature in the world to be picked out. for 
that piece of folly j nay, I think so meanly of 
to set it down as servility, which I heartily cou^w; 
and have been often blamed for a too openiJB^ 
temper, * that has sometimes hazarded the lofls a 

In regard to the above-mentioned gentlemanHKb 
is not any mortal breathing that enjoys the bei^Mof 
hearing and of sight but must receive infinite (Riiglit 
from his performance, though they should be ever so 
indifferent to him when off the stage. But that is 
not ray case ; I have received some acts of friends) lip 
from him, therefore of course must revere him as a 
benefactor, and am proud of this opportimity to make 
him a public acknowledgment. 

Tis certain, there never was known a more un- 
fortunatfc A vil than I have been, but 1 liave, in the 
heightjSplB my sorrows, happily fomid a numerous 
quan^lBTof friends, whose commiseration shall be 
takerrjB^ of with the utmost gratitude before I 
close live. No\^ to the affairs of state. 

When r^uitted the Tennis court, I took a house 
in Mars^am street, V^^estminster, and very 
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privately for a little while ; till I began to consider, 
that my wooden troop might as well be put in action^ 
and determined to inarch to lunbridge wells at the 
head of them. When I arrived, there was a general 
who had taken the field before me ; one Lacon, a 
a famous person, who had for many successive years, 
and indeed very successfully, entertained the company 
with those inanimate heroes and heroines ; I therefore 
was obliged to sound a retreat, and content myself 
with confining my forces, and fighting against Lacon 
in proprifi personil, at Ashley’s great room. 

I bad living numbers sufficient to play two or three 
of our thinnest comedies j and our only tragedy wo 
had to our backs was ‘George Barnwell/ which I 
played for my own benefit the last night, and set out 
next morning for London. 

When I arrived there, 1 began to consider w’hich 
way I should turn myself. Being then out of the 
houses, and in no likelihood of future restoration, I 
resolved to make the best use I could of my figures 
without fatiguing myself any farther, and let my 
comedians outii^pjr hiie to a man, who was principally 
concerned in this formation of them: but business 
not answering his ends and my expectations, I sold, 
for twenty guineas, what cost me near five hundred 
pounds. proof of my discretion! and, in- 

deed, of tliftj^hcsty of the purchaser, that knew tlie 
original exp^^ of them, and the reality of their 
worth: but as 1 have condemned him for taking the 
advantage of ihy necessity, shall conceal his name; 
and liope he’ll li^tVe lAodesty enough, if this paragraph 
should be read td feiin (by some who knew the affair), 
to add one sin ]|^ie, in denying that he was tlic 
person. 

1 even gave hiiS the privilege, as I had a licence, 
to make use of thaf^and my name ; which now, when- 
ever I think proprf’Cas I shall never exhibit anything 
that can possibly giye offence) shall always employ 
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Mr Yates, \vho is a skilful person, and one who has 
tnade it his business from his youth upwards. 

As His very possible I may entertain the town with 
some unaccountable oddity of that kind very shortly, 
those that like to laugh I know will encourage me ; 
and 1 am certain there is no one in the world m<)re 
fit than myself to be laughed at. I confess myself 
an odd mortal, and believe I need no force of argu- 
ment, beyond what has been already said, to bring 
the whole globe terrestrial into that opinion. 

It has been hinted (and indeed luckily came to my 
ear), that I should never have patience to go through 
the process of my life. I don’t suppose those who 
could advance such a piece of folly in me could pos- 
sibly be my friends, and am sorry for their want of 
humanity, as this work is at present the staff of my 
life ; and such an insinuation must naturally deter 
many from taking it hi, if they suppose me capable 
of such an inconsistency : so far from it, that were I, 
by mirafcle, capable of riding in mv coach, I wo^Jd 
still pursue my scheme, till I had Drought it ^ a 
conclusion j for a happy change of circumspiccs 
makes 

‘‘ Misfortunes past prove stories of delight 

And what now is my support, would then bS 
amusement. 

^Tis strange, but true, let people use the most 
honest endeavours to support themselves, there 
gcmerally some ridiculous rnortalthat without rlipiu* or 
reason^id for the sake of saying something, witlifoit 
any r|||||riews of good or ill, are often detrimental !o 
the ^Btrious or oppressed. Be it as it may, His 
an eriHIP 1 fear, invincible and hurtful to both ; and 
sure, ui; ^ voked to offer an injury, is unpardonable ! 
If the o were the casdV His nobler far to over- 

look tha] X; but, as I have no reason to believe 
that I hi I’udcd. I hope for the future person 
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will bo indiscreet enough to assert that for a truth, 
whicli time will j)rove to be a real falsehood. 

Not long after I had parted from what might really 
by good management have brought me in a very 
comfortable subsistence, and in a genteel light, I was 
addressed by a worthy gentleman (being then a 
widow) and closely pursued till I consented to an 
honourable though very secret alliance ; and, in 
com^jliance to the person, bound myself by all the 
vows sincerest friendship could inspire never to con- 
fess who he was. Gratitude was my motive to con- 
sent to this conjunction, and extreme fondness was 
bis inducement to request it. To be short — he soon 
died; and, unhappily for me, not only from sustain- 
ing the loss of a valuable and sincere friend, but by 
the unexpected stroke of death I was deprived of 
every hope and means of a support. 

As I have overcome all the inconveniences of life 
ibis terrible shock of fate rendered me liable to, I am 
contented, and think myself happy ; but not even the 
most inexplicable sorrows I was immersed in ever did, 
nor shall any motive whatever, make me break that 
vow I made to the person by a discovery of his 
name. ■ 

This indeed by which I hoped to have 

secured mys^ those distresses I have 

knowm ; ! proved the fatal cause of all. I was 

left involvi^. with debts I had no means of paying ; 
and, throJIlll the villanous instigation of a wicked 
drunken was arrested for seven pounds, when, 

as heaven jtu^e me, I did not know where to 
raise as manj^pence. 

The officer%ho liad me in custody, on hearing my 
story, really compassionated me, and was exceeding 
angry at the vyoman, who, witliout cause, worked 
up the creditor|o believe I had a fortune of five hun- 
dred per annunlleft me, which was not in the power 
of th^ deceased leave ; nor, as the afiair was a secret. 
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and death sudden, any probability of such a happi- 
ness. 

This misfortune was occasioned first by the stu- 
pidity and cruelty of the woman, and effected by dint 
of a very handsome laced hat I had on, being then, 
for some substantial reasons, en cavalier ; which was 
so well described, the bailiff had no great trouble in 
finding me. 

Undoubtedly I was very happy when he told me 
his business ! naving nothing in view but the Mar- 
shalsea, the gates of which I thought, though at that 
time in the middle of Covent garden, stood wide 
open for my reception ! But as the manliad humanity, 
he eased me of those fears ; and, by dint of a trifling 
favour, conferred by poor Mrs Elizabeth Careless, 
(whose name will, I believe, be for some years in 
remembrance) I was set at large, till matters could 
be accommodated. 

Tis not to be expressed, the transport I felt on his 
leaving ane behind him with Mrs Careless and her 
goodnatured friend, who, being an attorney, was 
incapable of becoming my bail, out compassiop^^ted 
my distress, and sent me directly to Mr Mytton Abo 
kept the Cross Keys, requesting him to do that frM p dly 
office for me ; and sent by me a note of inderaBp^ 
tion, which Mr I^lytton could by no tneansJBpke 
any exceptions to, as the gentleman was a pc||»of 
'worth and honour, and besides a particuldH||^l 
customer to the other. 

The next thing was to procure another baiftffioin 
with the foi I soon obtairild on^, whosj^ood 
nature was, excited to do a kirfff' action ; but, 
when I \vt llie officer and told who it was, ob- 

jections . _ lade against him, as ho was obliged 
himself to cej) close for fear of equal disaster ; and, 
to convince “ his danger, produced a which 
had been ti ^ ree times renewed, to no Jtoose. 

What to' In this terrible exigence 1 (Sfed noi 
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tell, as I had but a day and a half longer to be at 
large, if I could not produce a second bail. I tried 
all means, but in vain ; and on the Friday following 
was obliged to surrender, and lay that nignt in Jack- 
ton’s alley, at the officer’s house. 

I had not been there half an hour, before I was 
surrounded with all the ladies who kept coffee-houses 
ill and about the garden, each offering money for my 
ransom : but nothing could be done without the 
debt and costs ; which, though there was, I believe, 
about a dozen or fourteen ladies present, they were 
not able to raise. As far as their finances extended, 
they made an offer of them ; and would have given 
notes jointly or separately, for the relief of poor sir 
Charles, as they were pleased to style me. ’Tis true, 
the officer would willingly have come into their kind 
propositions, as he was truly sensible of my indigence ; 
hut, being closely watched by the creditor, who would 
on no terms be brought to any comi^osition, all their 
cllhrts were ineffectuaL 

After two or tliree hours wasted in fruitless en- 
treaties, it growing late, they left me to bewail the 
terrible scene of horror that presented to my tortured 
view ; and, with a heart overcharged with anguish, 
r.iid hopeless of redress, I retired to my dormitory, 
and passed the night iu bitterest reflections on my 
melancholy. 

My poor.ipb^iJPl^iifras then but eight years of age, 
and whose sole i^pdrP was on her hapless, friendless 
mother, kn^W;«dj^w was become of me, or where 
to seek me , ^andfe^th watchful care, wore away the 
tedious nigl|t,in pBiful apprehensions of what really 
had befallen' 

About sever^&t morning I dispatched a messenger 
to niy poor litfe^uffering infant, who soon came to 
me, with her c^Kovei’flowed with tears, and a heart 
full of undissemnffl anguish. She immediately threw 
her head U])on n^bosorn, and remained in speechless 
fpief, with whicjpl equally encountered her. For 
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some time, the child was so entirely sensible of our 
misfortunes, and of the want of means of being extri- 
cated from them, ’twas with didiculty I soothed her 
into a calm. Alas ! what has the poor and friendless 
to hope for, surrounded with sorroWvS of such a 
nature, that even people in tolerable circumstances 
find some perplexity, when so assailed, to overcome ? 

I sat down and wrote eight and thirty letters before 
I stirred out of my chair, some of which went where 
I thought nature might have put in her claim, but I 
could obtain no answer; and, where I least expected, 
I found redress ! 

My poor little wench was the melancholy messen- 
ger, and neither eat nor drank till she had faithfiiliy 
discharged the trust I reposed in her. To he short, 
the very ladies who had visited me the night bef<jre, 
brought with them the late Mrs Elizahetli Hughes, 
who, by dint of her laying down a couple ^f guineas, 
and a collection from the rest, with a guinea from 
Mrs Douglas in the Piazza, 1 was sey^jiberty ; anil 
the olBcer advised me to change hat^mtu' him, that 
being the very mark by which I was uhl^iinately 
distinguished and made known to him. 

My hat was ornamented with a beautiful s^Wr lace, 
little the worse for wear, and of the size which is now 
the present taste ; the officer’s a large one, cocked up 
in the coachman’s stile, and weightened with a hor- 
rible quantity of crape, to secure him from the winter’s 
cold. 

As to my figure, ’tis so well known it needs no de- 
scription; but my friend the bailiff was a very short, 
thick, red-faced man ; of such a corpulency, he nuKht 
hare appeared in th^^aracter of Falsta^ without 
the artml asristance of stuffing, and his head propor- 
tionable to his body, consequently we each of us made 
very droll figures ; he with his Jiltle laced hat, which 
appeared on his head of the size of those made for the 
Spanish ladies, and my unfortunate face smothered 
under his, that I was almost as much incommoded as 
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when T marched in the ditch under the insupportable 
weif(ht of my father’s. 

However, this smoky conveniency, for it stunk in- 
siiiFerably of tobacco, was a security and absolute pre- 
vention from other threatening dangers, and I pru- 
dently retired into a most dismal and solitary mansion 
in Great Queen street, where I was hourly apprehen- 
sive of having the house fall upon my head ; though 
if it had, according to the old proverb, it would not 
have, been the first misfortune of the kind that had 
hefallen me. ’Twas the old building which has since 
been formed into several new and handsome houses. 

W^hen my kind redeemers took me away, they 
treated me with an elegant supper, and sent me home 
to my child with a guinea in iny pocket, which they 
very politely desired me to accept on as a present to 
her. 

I passed the night in grateful thoughts, both to 
heaven and those appointed by that great power to 
sava me from the gulph of al)solute destruction. I 
never having been in a distress of that kind before, 
laid my sorrow deeper to heart ; and the inexpressible 
delight of being restored to my child and liberty, was 
almost too much for my fluttered spirits at that time 
to bear. So Unexpected a relief may be deemed a 
prodigy ! But what is there so difficult or unlikely 
in the imagination of thoughtless mortals, that the 
all-graciou.s riilcr of the world cannot bring to bear ? 

This very circumstance convinces me tliat no mis- 
fortune, of ever so dreadful a nature, should excite us 
to despair. What had 1 to conceive, but the miserable 
enforcement to linger out a wretched life in prison ? 
A cliild who might possibly have been despised only 
for being mine, and perhaps reduced to beggary. 

These were the entertaining ideas I had the night 
of iny confinement; but when I found providence 
had been so tenderly and industriously employed in 
mybe'nalf, I beg;;n to arraign mj^ndf for supposing 
that rny relations, in such extremity, though tliey 
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were regardless of me, would have abandoned an 
innocent and hapless cliild to that rigorous fate my 
fears suggested. 

During my solitary residence in Queen street, I 
never made my appearance, for a considerable time, 
but on a Sunday ; and was obliged to have recourse 
to as many friends as I could muster up, to liel^) rne 
to a support for myself and my little fellow sufferer. 
She, poor child! was so deeply affected with the 
malevolence of my fortune, it threw her into a very 
dangerous illness ; but, even in that distress, lieaven 
raised a friend. My brother, Theophilus Cibber, 
kindly sent an Apothecary at his own expense ; for 
whicn I shall ever acknowledge myself extremely liis 
debtor, and am sorry I have not the power of making 
a more suitable return. 

I left the poor girl one Sunday, to prog for her arul 
myself, by pledging with an acquaintance a beautiful 
pair of sleeve-buttons, which I effected in alKt iwo 
hours ; and on my retuni, asking the landljpy how 
the child did, having left her very much inJposed ; 
she told me, Miss went up about an hour 0^1 a half 
ago, to put on some clean lineup but, by hefjBtaying, 
she concluded she was lain down, having cOTnphiine{l 
of being very sleepy before she went up. But, oli ! 
heaven ! how vast was my grief and surprise, when 
I entered the room, and found the poor little soul 
stretched on the floor in strong convulsiori tits, in 
which she liad lain a considerable time, and no luortal 
near to give her the least assistance. 

I took her up, and, overcome with strong gi ief, 
immediately dropped her on the floor, which 1 wonder 
did not absolutely end her by the force of the fall, as 
she was in fact a dead weight. My screaming and 
her falling raised the house ; igad, in the hurry of my 
distraction, I ran into the street with my shirt-sleeves 
dangling loose about my hands, my wig standing on 
end, 

JLiko quills upon the fretful porcupine ;" 
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and proclaiming the sudden death of my much- 
beloved child, a crowd soon gathered round me ; and, 
in the violence of my distraction, instead of adminis- 
tering any necessary help, wildly stood among the mob 
to recount the dreadful disaster. 

The people’s compassion was moved, ’tivS true, but 
as T happened not to be known to them, it drew them 
into astonishment to see the figure of a young gen- 
tleman so extravagantly grieved for the loss of a child. 
As I appeared very young, they looked on it as an 
unprecedented affection in a youth, and began to 
deem me a lunatic, rather than that there was any 
reality in what 1 said. 

One of the people who l^gd been employed in the 
care, as I then thought, of my expiring infant, miss- 
ing me, so\ight me out and brouglit me home, where 
1 found the child still in violent convulsions, which 
held her from Sunday, eleven o’clock In the forenoon, 
without intermission, till between the hours of eight 
and nine next moniing. 

In the midst of this scene of sorrow Mr Adam 
liallam, who lived next door to my lodging, hearing 
of rny misfortune, in a very genteel and tender man- 
ner proved himself a real friend unasked. The first in- 
stance I had of his humanity was a letter of condolence, 
in which Avas inclosed that necessary and never-failing 
remedy for every evil incidental to mankind in gene- 
ral : and what was more extraordinary, was his con- 
stantly sending to ciK|uire after the chiUPs health 
with the same respectliil regard, as might have been 
expected had 1 been possessed of that affluence 1 but 
some few months before enjoyed. 

At his own request, his tabic was my own ; and I 
am certain his goodnature laid an embargo on his 
person, as he often dined at home in compliment to 
me, rather than leave me to undergo the shock of 
mingling with his servants, nr he distinguished by 
them us his j^ensioner, by leaving me to eat by myselt. 

It happened very k-propos for me, that Mr Hallam 

T 
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had a back-door into liis house, which prevented the 
hazards I might otherwise liave been lialde to by 
going into the street : and indeed, as Sharp says to 
Oayless, the back-door I always thought the safest, ])y 
whicii means I had a frequent opportunity of con- 
versing witli a sincere friend, whose humanity as- 
suaged the anguish of my mind, and whose bounty 
was compassionately employed, for a considerable 
time, to j)rotect me and mine from tlie insupportable 
and distracting fears of want. 

After what 1 have said, in regard to the favours I 
received, I am certain no person who ever knew what 
it was to be obliged, and had honesty enough to dare 
to be grateful, will condemn me for making tliis 
public acknowledgment, who have no other means of 
doing justice to one, that had no motive or right to 
give such an instance of benevolence, but excited 
alone from a natural propensity to do a good action. 

Favours, when I’cccived, are too often forgofcj; and 
I have observed gratitude to be a principle tha&cars 
the smallest share in the hearts of those wljpre it 
ought to be most strongly president, so,,^hat 
to imagine one half of the world don’t unde^taiul 
the real etymology of the word. 

But lliat I may give farther assurances of my detes- 
tation of that sin of unkindness and insolence, ! s])[ill 
proceed to give a farther account of obligalions I 
received from strangers, and shall begin with tho.'C 
conferred on me by the late IVIr Delane, comedian ; 
who, thougli almost a stranger to my person, grev/ 
intimate with rny aflliction, and testified his concern, 
by raising a timely contribution to alleviate my di*^- 
tress ;^nd redoubled the favourable remedy, in tliu 
politelfess of the aj)plication. 

Mrs W'ollington stands equally in the rank of tlio.'C 
wliofsc merits must be sounded in the song of grateful 
praise, and many more of the generous natives of 
Ireland, who are in nature a set of worthy people 
when tlicy meet with objects of pity : and I have 
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made bold to expatiate, in a particular maimer, on 
that subject in my history of Mr Dumont, which will 
be immediately published, after the conclusion of this 
narrative. 

I must now mention the friendly assistance of Mr 
Rich, Mr Garrick, IMr Lacey (the several governors 
of the two theatres), Mr Beard, and many more of 
the gentlemen of the stage, to whose bounty 1 shall 
ever tliink myself indebted. 

I am now going to take notice of a person who, at 
friendly distance, has many limes ailbrded a happy 
relief to my bitterest wants; namely, the ])rcsent 
Mrs Gibber, whose pity was once the means of saving 
my life, by j)rcventing my going to a gaol : and more 
than once or twice fed both myself and child by 
timely })resents, only from hearing of the sad circum- 
jitimces we laboured under. Whatever the world may 
tiiink in regard to my taking this public notice of her 
Iminanity, I must beg to be excused, if 1 insist on my 
being justiHahle by tlie laws of gratitude; aiid, as I 
was glad to be obliged, should think it tlie height 
of insolenji to be ashamed to make the acknow- 
ledgment. 

As soon as fny poor girl l>egan a little to recover, 

1 sometimes used l»y owl-light to creep out in search 
of adventures ; and, as there were frequently plays 
acted at tfie Tennis court, with trembling limbs and 
aching heiait, adventured to see (as I was universally 
studied) tidiether there was any character wanting ; a 
custom v6ry frequent among the gentiy who exhibited 
at tliat celebrated slaughter-house of dramatic noetry. 

One niglitjU remember ‘'Hie Recruiting Orticer * 
was to be ]ierformed, as they were pleased to call it, 
lor the benefit of a young creature who bad never 
jdayed before. To iny unbounded joy, captain Plume 
was so very unfortunate, that he cuiuc at five o’clock 
to inform the young gentlewoman he did not know a 
line of his \m’ty I (who though shut up in the mock 
‘■n en-room) did not daro to tell them \ could do it, frtr 
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fear of being heard to speak, and that the sound of 
my voice, winch is particular, and as well known as 
my face, should betray me to those assailants of 
liberty, who constantly attend every play-night there, 
to the inexpressible terror of many a potentate, who 
has quiveringly tremored out the hero, lest the sad 
catastrophe slioiild rather end in a spunging-house, 
than a bowl of poison or a timely dagger. The want 
of which latter instrument of death I once saw sup- 
plied with a lady's busk ; who had just presence of 
mind sufficient to draw it from her stays, and 
end at once her MTetched life, and more wretched 
acting. 

Some of these kind of meritorious exhibitors were 
to massacre poor Farquhar that night, but not one 
among them capable of plajring, or rather going on 
for Plume ; whicli they woula have done, perhaj).s, 
like a chair set up to fill up the number in a coipjtry 
dance. At last the question was put to me. 
mcdiately replied (seeing the coast clear) I cotM do 
such a* thing ; but, like iVIosca, was resolved tenand 
on terms, »T.n(l make a merit of necessiijp, be 

sure, ma’am," says I, “ Pd do anything to ^ige 
you ; but Pm quite unprepared ; I have nothin^erc 
proper; I want a pair of white stockings, and^ean 
shirt." Though, betv/een friends, in case of a lucky 
hit, I bad all those things ready in my coat pocket ; 
as I was certain, let what part would befall me, clean- 
lincss was a necessary ingredient. 

'Phen I urged, that 'tv.'oiild he scarce worth her 
while to pay me tny price: upon which she was 
immediat^" jogged by the elbow, and took aside to 
advise ofi'er me a crown. I, being pretty well 

used little arts of those worthy' wights, re- 

ceived the pr|||osiil soon after ; artd, wiUtout making 
any aaswer^lBp, jogged the la^iy's other dhow, and 
withdrew, 'assuring lior that under a gtiinea I posi- 
tively w'ould not undertake it : that to prevent any 
demur with the rest of the people, she should give 
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rae the sixteen shillings privately, and publicly pay 
me live. 

Her house was as full as it could hold, and the 
aiiilience clattering for a beginning. At length she 
was obliged to comply with my demands, and I got 
ready with the utmost expedition. When tlie play 
(which was, in fact, a farce to me) was ended, I 
thought it mighty proper to stay till the coast w'as 
clear, that I might carry oft* myself and guinea 
securely ; hot in order to cftcct it, 1 changed ciothCvS 
with a person of low degree, whose hap]>y rags, and 
the kind covert of night, secured me from the dangers 
1 might have otherwise encountered. My friend took 
one road, I another, but met at my lodgings, where 
I rewarded him, poor as I was, with a shilling ; which, 
at that time, 1 thought a competent fortune for a 
younger child. 

It iiajipencd, not long after, that I w'lis ai)plied to 
by a strange unaccountable mortal, called. Jockey 
Adams, famous for dancing the ‘ Jockey Dance,’ to 
the tunc ^ * Horse to iVowmarkct ’ As 1 was 
gri))ing for a crust, I readily snajjped at the first that 
etl'ered, auid %veiu with this person to a town within 
four mileu of Loudon, wlicre a very extraordinary 
occurrence h«|ippened ; and which, had 1 been really 
wliat 1 repreapnled, might have rid in my own coach 
ill tlie rear ofsi.x horses. 

Notwithstanding my distresses, the want of clothes 
was not amongst the number. 1 appeared as Mr 
brown (a name most Iiateful to me now, for reasons 
the town shall have shortly leave to giie.ss at), in 
a very genteel iuanner ; and not making the least dis- 
covery of my sex by iny behaviour, ever endeavouring 
to keep up to the well-bred gentleman, I became, as 
1 most properly term it, the unhappy object of 
love in a young lady, wdiosc foiTuno was beyond all 
earthly power to dejuivc her of, liad it been possible 
tor me to have licen what slit* designed me, nothing 
less than her husband. IShe was an oiphan 
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and under age ; but so near it,* that at the expiration 
of eight months her guardian resigned his trust, and 
I might have been at once possessed of the lady and 
forty thousand pounds in the Bank of England, 
besides effects in the Indies that were worth about 
twenty thousand iriore. 

Tliis was a most horrible disapjiointment on both 
sides ; tlie lady of the husband, and I of the money • 
which would have been thought an excellent remedy 
for ills, by those less surrounded with misery than I 
■was. I, who was the ])rincipal in this tragedy, was 
the last acquainted with it ; but it got wind from the 
servants to some of the players ; who, as Hamlet 
says, “ can't keep a secrct,^^ and they immediately 
communicated it to me. 

(/ontrary to tlich expectation, I received the infor- 
mation with infinite concern ; not more in to 

myself, than from the poor lady’s misfoijbiine, in 
placing her affection on an improper object ; jjMfi^hoTn, 
by letters 1 afterwards received, confirincH lSfa ,' ** she 
was too fond of her mistaken bargain.” 

The means by which I came by her was 

through the persuasion of her maid ; wHoUk' most 
persons of her function, are too often rcJHK carry 
on intrigues. ^Twas no difficult matter 
an amorous heart to follow its own inclination ; and 
accordingly a letter came to invite me to drink tea, at 
a place a little distant from the house where she 
lived. 

Thjyjeason given for this interview was, the de- 
sire young ladies of her acquaintance had to 

heanHHing ; and, as they never went to plays in 
the ^twould be a great obligation to her if I 

would oblige her friends, by complying with her 
request. 

The mmd who brought this epistle, informed of 
the real o J i||pn of its being wrote ; and told me, if I 
pleased, be the happiest man imthe kingdom, 

before I and forty hours oldeg lliis frank 
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declaration from the servant gave me but an odd 
o])iiuon of the mistress ; and 1 sometimes conceived, 
being conscious how unfit 1 was to embrace so favour- 
able an opportunity, that it was all a joke. 

However, be it as it might, I resolved to go and 
Iviiow the reality. The maid too insisted that I 
sliould, and protested her lady had suffered much on 
iny account, from the first hour she saw me ; and, 
but for her, the secret had never been disclosed. Sho 
farther added, I was the first j)erson who had ever 
made that impression on her mind. I own I felt a 
tender concern, and resolved within myself to wait on 
her; and, hy honestly confessing who I was, kill or 
cure her hopes of me for ever. 

la obedience to the lady’s command I waited on 
licr, and found her with two more, much of her own 
age, who were her confidents, and entnisted to con- 
trive a method to bring this business to an end, by a 
]‘rivate marriage. When I went into the rpom, I 
I made a general’ bow to all, and was for seating my- 
self nearest the door ; hut was soon lugged out of my 
chair by a young niadca]) of fashion ; and, to both 
the lady^a, confusion and mine, awkwardly seated by 
her. 

We were exactly in the condition of lord Hardy 
and lady Charlotte, in * The Funeral and I sat with 
as mucli in my countenance, as if I had stole her 
watch fingin her side. She, on her part, often at- 
tempted ^o sjieak ; but had such a tremor on her 
voice, she ended only in broken sentences. 'Tis true, 
1 have undergone the dreadful apprehensions of a 
bum-bailiff I but 1 should have thought one at that 
time a seasonable relief, and ^vithout repining have 
gone with Ittin. 

"file before-mentioned madcap, after putting us 
more out of countenance by bursting into a violent 
lit of laughing, took the other by the sleeve and with- 
drew, as she thoiight, to give me a favourable ojppor- 
tunity of pa)'ing my addresses ; but she was deceived. 
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for, when we were alone, I was in ten thousa^P&fiies 
worse plight than before; and what addeaSlb'my 
. confusion, was seeing the poor soul dissolve into tears, 
which slie endeavoured to conceal. ^ 

This gave me freedom of speech, by a^entle en* 
quiry into the cause ; and, by tenderly trying to • 
sooth her into a calm, I unhappily encrcased, rather 
than assuaged the dreadful condict of love ^djtiainc 
which laboured in her bosom. 

With much difficulty I mustered up sufSwSP* cou- 
rage to open a discourse, by which 1 hegiil^'iiRc 
a di^very of my name and family, v.flMchftMick1ho 
ppqjHcreature into astonishment ; but inuch 

was her surprise, when I jiusitivel^assuri'd 
.lie*"'tbat I was actually the youngest daugMr of .Mr 
Cibber, and not the person she conceiveil me I JSlu! 
wa 9 absolutely struck speechless for some ijfcg time ; 

' at when she regained the power of utteSBe, t:n- 
^ifeatedr me not to urge a falsehood of thqMaturo, 
toh she looked upon only as an evasion, o|Klqneii, 
she sujiposed, through a dislike of her per^fe^ add- 
ing that ^^r maid had plainly told im 

stinger timier miserable fate, as she 
■^rm it ; anclj^leed, as I really thought it.^ 

I still inBistewj^n the truth of my assernon, and 
desired her to coifeer whether 'twas likely an incligent 
yoipg fellow mm^hot have thought it an unbounded 
nappinesa to posses^ at once so agreeable a lady and 
immense fortune, both which many a nobleman 
in this kingdom Would have thought it worth while 
to take pains to a^ieve. 

Notwithstaudiug all my arguments, she was wrd 
to be hroiigl^^to a belief of what I told her ; and 
conceived that I had taken a dislike to her, from iu r 
too readily consenting to her sen'ant^s making that 
declaration of her gwsion for me ; andfe/or that rea- 
son, she supposed f had but a light o])lrji()n of her. 

I assured lier of the contrary, and that 1 w as y 
for us both, that providence had not ordained me to 
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be the happy person she designed me ; that 1 was 
much obliged for the honour she conferred on me, 
and sincerely grieved it was not in my power to make 
a suitable return. 

With many sighs and tears on her side, we took a 
melanchpjy leave ; and in a few days the lady retired 
into the ppuntry, where I have never heard from or 
of her siftce, but hope she is made happy in some 
worthy husband that might deserve her. 

She was not tlie most beautiful 1 liave beheld, but 
([uite the agreeable j sung finely, and played the 
harpsichord as well j understood languages, and was 
a woman of real good sense : but she was, poor thing ! 
an instance, in regard to me, that the wisest may 
sometimes err. 

On my return home, the itinerant troop all assem- 
bled round me, to hear what had passed between the 
lady and me — when we were to celebrate the nup- 
tials ? Besides many other impertinent, stupid ques- 
tions ; some offering, agreeable to their viDanous 
disijositions, as the marriage they supposed would 
be a secret, to supply my place in the dark, to conceal 
the fraud : upon which 1 looked at them very sternly, 
and with the contempt thev deserved, demanded to 
know what ac^oii of ray life had been so very mon- 
strous, to excitfe them to think me capable of one so 
cruel and ui(amouR ? 

For the }®4y!^sake, whose name I would not for 
the universe ]|^^!had l)andcd about by the mouths of 
low scurrility,<^JMp^, only told them I had revealed to 
her who I wasA^^^Jnskde it no longer a secret in the 
town, that, in Ciiffc^t was spoke of, it might be re- 
{(arded as an iMossibilitv, or at worst, a trumped-up 
talc by soine ' M iculcmg olockhead who was fond of 
hearing himseaPj[)rate, as there are indeed too many 
Hjcli ; of which, in regard to ray own character, I 
iiavc been often a melaucholy proof ; and, as it just 
now occurs to my memory, will inform the reader. 

As misfortunes arc ever the mortifying parents of 
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each other/ so mine were teeming, and each new nay 
produced fresh sorrow : hut, as if the very fiends of 
acstruction were employed to perpetrate mine, aad 
that my real miseries were not sufficient to crush me 
with their weight, a poor beggarly fellow, who had 
been sometimes a supernumerary in Drury lane theatre, 
and part-writer, forged a most vlllanous lie, by say- 
ing 1 hired a very fine bay gelding, and borrowed a 
pair of pistols, to encounter my father upon Epping 
forest, where I solemnly protest I don’t know^ I ever 
saw my father in my life : that I stopped the chariot, 
presented a pistol to his breast, and used such terms 
as 1 am ashamed to insert ; Uireatened to blow his 
brains out that moment if he did not deliver, upbraid- 
ing him for his cruelty in abandoning me to those 
distresses lie knew I underwent, when he had it 
amply in his power to relieve me : that since he would 
not use that power, I would force him to a comjj^ance, 
and was directly going to discharge upon him, i^t his 
tears •Jire vented me, and asking my pardon foi#^ ill- 
usage of me, gave me his purse with thrS^re 
guineas, and a promise to restore me to lus^ 
love, on wbi<^h 1 thanked him and rode'^iW 

A likely story, that my father and his scrvana B ffe 
all so intimidated, h id it been true, as not tfj®|vo 
been able to withstand a single stout higluvayman, 
much more a female, and his own daughter tool 
However, the story soon reached my ear, which did 
not more enrage me on my owm ajbeount, than the 
impudent, ridiculous picture the scoundrel had drauni 
of my father in this supposed horrid scene. The 
recital threw me into such an agonizing ragi? I did 
not recover it for a month ; but the next evening I 
had the satisfaction of being designedly jdaced wlicre 
this villain w'as to be, and, concealed behind a screen, 
heard the He re-told from his ow'ii mouth. 

He had no sooner ended, than I rushed from my 
covert, and, bbing armed with a thick oaken plant, 
knocked him dowm without speaking a w’ord to him ; 
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and, had I not been happily prevented, should, with- 
out the least remorse, have killed him on the spot. I 
bad not breath enough to enquire into the cause of 
bis Imrbarous falsehood, but others, who were less 
concerned than myself, did it for me ; and the only 
reason he assigned for his saying it was, he meant it 
as a joke, which considerably added to the vehemence 
of my rage : but I had the joy of seeing him well 
caned, and obliged to ask my pardon on Ills knees — 
Poor satisfaction for so manifest an injury ! 

This is, indeed, the greatest and most notorious 
piece of cruelty that was ever forged against me ; but 
His a privilege numbers have taken with me, and I 
have generally found in some degree or other my cause 
revenged, though by myself unsoiiglit : and His more 
than morally possible I may live to see the tears of 
penitence flow from the eyes of a yet remaining 
enemy, to whose barbarity I am not the only victim 
in the farnilj\ But, 

“ — Come what come may, 

Patience anU time run through the roughest day.* 

If the person 1 mean w'as herself guiltless of errors, 
she might ‘‘stand in some rank of praise** for her 
assiduity in searching out tlic faults of others, as it 
niiglit be reasonably supposed the innocent could 
never wish to be the author of ill to their fellow- 
creatures, t^se especially nearly allied in blood. 
We have all'fwitifes of folly too sufficient to raise a 
hliish, in thin{™r , 1 ^ witliout the bai'barous 
imposition of iraii^mjl^^bnes, which I, and others in 
the family, have SewSuelly branded with. 1 shall 
only give a hint lady, which I hope she*ll 

prudently observe : 

“ The faults of we with ease discern, 

“ Ilut our own fri^pics are iho Inst we learn.” 

I shall now' give s^^ul account of, 1 think, one of 
the most tragical ^prences of my life, which but 
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last week happened to me. The reader may remember, 
in the first number .of my narrative T made a public- 
confession of my faults : and, pleased with the foinl 
imagination of being restored to my father’s filvour, 
flattered myself, ere this treatise could bo ended, to 
ease the hearts of every humane breast, with an ac- 
count of a reconciliation. 

But how fruitless was niy attempt ! I wrote, and 
have thought it necessary, in justification of my own 
character, to print the letter I sent my father ; who, 
forgetful of that tender name, and the gentle ties of 
nature, returned it me in a blank. Sure that might 
have been filled up with blessing and pardon, the 
only boon 1 hoped for, wished, or expected, (kn I 
then be blamed for saying with the expiring Romeo, 

** Fathers have flinty hearts ! No tears 

“ Will move ’em ’—Children must be wretched.* 

This shocking circumstance has since confined me 
to iify bed, and has been cruelly aggravated by tlie 
terrible reflection of being empowered to say, with 
Charles in the ‘Fop’s Fortune,’* “I’m sorry that 
I’ve lost a father 1“ 

I beg pardon for this intrusion on the reader’s pa- 
tience, in oflering to their consideration the following 
letter. 

To Colley Cibber, esq. at his house in Berkeley stjuarc. 

SaturdtIQr) March 8, 1755. 

Honoured Sir, 

I nouiiT not but you are sensible I last Saturday 
published the first number of a Narrative of my liife, 
in which I made a proper concession in regard to 
those unhappy miscarriages which have for many 
years justly deprived me of a father’s fondness. As 

* The ‘IJpp’s Fortune,’ a comedy, was the production of 
Collev .Cibber, and was first played at 
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I am conscious of my errors, I thought I could not 
be too public in sueing for your blessing and pardon ; 
an^only blush to think, my youthful follies should 
dvMf so strong a compunction on my mind in the meri- 
dian of my days, whicl^ I might have so easily avoided. 

Be assured, sir, I am perfectly convinced I was 
more than much to blame ; and that the hours of 
anguish I have felt ’have bitterly repaid me for the 
commission of everv indiscretion, which was the 
unhappy motive of being so many years estranged 
from that happiness I now, as in duty bound, most 
earnestly implore. 

I shall, with your permission, sir, send again, to 
know if I may be admitted to throw myself at your 
feet ; and, with sincere and filial transport, endeavour 
to convince you that I am. 

Honoured sir, 

Yoiu* truly penitent and dutiful daughter, 

Chaklotte Chauke. 

When T sent, as is specified in the letter, for an 
ans^ve^r I; engaged a young lady, whose tender cora- 
pasdpn was easily moy^to be the obliging messenger. 
She with W and delivered 

mi> |py own enclosed in a blank, from my 

fathS4 the'alteratioh of my countenance she too 
soon perceived %% ill liC her negociatioii, and 

bore a ' I 

1 found I grew 

impatient ^ might not intrude 

too far on 1 saw was sensibly 

afl'ecled with in^#^poirte A disappointment 
iiitleed ! to that- incrtal man which 

heaven is weH to :hesli|^, when addressed 

with sincerity aia^dpnitence, evt^or capital ofiences. 

The pro||Brab - wording to, writ, was joyfully 

reccivea b^the ^Tended fat^ei^S nay, mercy has 
even extended Itim at the execution; to 

uotoridus maleffi^^B | but as i not been guilty 
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of those enormities incidental to the forementioned 
characters, permit me, gentle reader, to demand what 
I have done so hateful ! so very grievous to the soul ! 
80 much beyond the reach of pardon ! that notl^hg 
but my life could make atonement ? which I can 
bring witness was a hazard I was immediately thrown 
into. 

The shock of receiving my own letter did not 
excite a sudden gust of unwarrantable passion, but 
preyed upon my heart with the slow and eating fire 
of distraction and despair, till it ended in a fever, 
which now remains u])on my spirits ; and which I 
fear I shall find a difficult task to overcome. 

The late George Lillo’s character of Thoroughgood, 
in his tragedy of ‘ George Barnwell,’ sets a beautiful 
example of forgiveness, where he reasonably reflects 
upon tlie frailties of mankind, in a speech apart from 
the afflicted and repenting youth : “ When we have 
offended heaven, it requires no more ; and shall roan, 
who needs himself to be forgiven, be harder to ap- 
pease?” Then turning to the boy, confirms his 
liumanity, by saying j “ If my pardon or my love be 
of moment to your peace, look up, secure of both.” 

How happy would that last sentence have made me ! 
as the want of it has absolutely given me more in- 
expressible anguish than all the accumulated sorrows 
I had known before ; being now arrived to an age of 
thinking, and well weighing the consequcnce.s arising 
from the various occurrences of life : but this I fear 
will prove the heaviest and bitter e.st^orrosivc to my 
mind ; and the more 1 reflect on it,^nd myself less 
able to support such unkindness from that hand, 
which I thought would have administered the gentle 
balm of pity. 

I am very certain my father is to be, in part, excused, 
as he is too powerfully persuaded by his cruel monitor, 
who neither does, or ever will, pay th^'least regard 
to Jr part of tlie family, but herself : and though 
[a year of threescore, pursues her own interest 
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to the detriment of others, with the same artful vigi- 
lance that might be expected from a young sharper 
of twenty-four. I am certain 1 have found it so, and 
am too sure of its effects from the hour of my birth ; 
and my first fault was being my father^s last bom. 
Even the little follies of prattling infancy were by 
this person construed into crimes, before 1 had a more 
distinguishing sense* than a kitten. As I grew up, I 
too soon perceived a rancorous disposition towards me, 
attended with malice prepense to destroy that power 
I had in the hearts of both my parents, where I was 
perhaps judged to sit too triumpliant, and maintained 
iny seat of empire in my mother’s to her latest mo- 
ments : and, His possible, had she lived, my enemy 
might not have carried this cruel point, to prevent 
what 1 think 1 had a natural right to receive, when I 
so earnestly implored it. 

One thing I must insert for her mortification, that 
my conscience is quite serene ; and though she won’t 
suffer iny father to be in friendsliip with nfe, I am 
perfectly assured that I have, in regard to any of- 
fences toiva^dsv^im, made my peace with the Power 
Supreme, wS^Stothcr her falsehood nor artful malice 
lould tlepriyV now iny turn to forgive, 

^ being the injijre^3erson ; and to show her liow 

S * uch 1 choose to b^)mc her superior in mind, I not 
dy pardon, but her : though 1 fear she rather 
pursues the rvit^ 0^erved in the following lines 

For;2riveii|i||P|^e injur'd does belong; 

But they wf^^^'don who have done tho wrong.” 

That I have si . much, is too evidential ; and 
tJiough I neither josed nor expected more than 
what my letter exp es, I hope my father’s eyes, 
for the sake of his 1 “ly wdio are oppressed, may be 
one day opened. (ly part, I cease to think my- 
self b^oiJging to nd shall conclude this 

subject \lith an assutt to my brother’s two cHpgh- 
tors, iThat I am si rely pleased they are soliap- 
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pily provided for, and hope they will have gratitude 
and prudence enough to preserve their grandsire^s 
blessing, and never put it in the power of artful trea- 
cliery to elbow them out of his favour, as 1 hWe 
been, and that most cruelly. 

I remember, the last time I ever spoke with my 
father, a triumvirate was framed to that end, and I 
was sent for from the playhouse to put this base 
design in execution. After being baited like a bull 
at a stake, and perceiving they were resolved to 
carry their horrid point against me, I grew enraged 
and obstinate ; and finding a growing indignation 
swelling in my bosom, answered nothing to their pur- 
pose, which incensed my father : nor can I absolutely 
nlarae him, for ’twas unaoubtedly my duty to satisfy 
any demand he should think proper to make. But 
then again, I considered that his jtidgment wassufli- 
cient to correct the errors of my mind, without the 
insolent assistance of those whose wicked hearts were 
too fraught with my ruin. 

My father having been worked up to a strong fit 
of impatience, hastily quitted his house, with a decla- 
ration not to return to it till I was gone. This, I am ; 
too well assured. 

Was a joyful sound to Cleopatra's ear/* 

I staid a few moments after him, when she wl^ 
was once my eldest sister was pleased to ask the rest 
of her colleagues, if they had done with me ; who 
ans\yering in the affirmative, in a peremptory manner 
turned me out of doors. 

I was then married, and hacl been so near four 
years, therefore did not concave that anyone had a 
right to treat me like a child,%%nd coulci not easily 
brook being forced into a subMssion of that nature. 
But the main design was to deprive me of a birth- 
righj^and they have done it for which, in obedi- 
ene fflfe . the laws divine, I beseech heaven to forgive 
then^^and bring them to repentance, ere it be too 
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late. And let Goperil take care : she has found a 
brace of Cordelias in the family ; which that they 
may ever continue is my heartiest wish and earnest 
prayer. Nor would T have the poor children think, 
because they are made happy, that I envy them the 
advantages they possess. No ! so -far from it, I am 
rather delighted than displeased, as it convinces me 
my father has yet some power over himself ; and, 
though deaf to me, has listened to the tender call 
of mercy by a seasonable protection of their youth and 
innocence. 

I apprehend I shall be called in question for 
my inability, in conveying ideas of the passions 
which most tenderly efiect the heart, by so often 
having recourse to abler pens than my own — by my 
frequent quotations ; but, in answer to that, I must 
beg to be excused, and also justified, as mine and 
others' griefs were more strongly painted by those 
authors I have made bold with, than was in the 
power of my weak capacity. I thought there was 
greater judgment in such references, than in vainly 
attempting to blunder out my distress, and possibly 
by that means tire the reader in the perusal. 

As I have finislied my tragical narration, I shall 
return to the town where I was honoured with the 
young lady's regard. Our departure from thence 
happened soon after, and kings, queens, lords, and 
commons were all tossed up in an undistinguished 
bimdlei from tl;i^ place ; and, like ScaiTou's itinerants, 
escorted to another in a cart. 

As my unlucky stars were ever employed in work- 
ing on tne anvil of misfortune, T, unknowingly, took 
a lodging in a bailiff's house, though not as Clodio 
did, who had three writs against him ; but I was not 
absolutely certain how long it might be, ere so terri- 
ble a catastrophe might he the case, being then but 
ten miles from London, and every hour of mir life 
liable to be seen by some air-taking tradestiU, to 
wliom 'twas twenty to one I might be indebted. 
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Under such a circumstance as this, to be sure, I 
povssed my time mighty pleasingly I But that I might 
be delivered of the anxiety and constant fears that 
attended me, 1 persuaded our manager, who was 
under the same unfortunate circurastpice, that there 
was, to my certain knowledge, a writ issued against 
him, with which he was soon alarmed ; and in order 
to elude the hunters, suddenly took away his com- 
pany by night. 

1 own this was a base trick to deprive the town of 
the infinite pleasure they must have received from 
the incompai*able representations of oUr sonorous 
collection ; who, if noise could plead any claim to 
merit, they were undoubtedly the greatest proficients 
of the age. I have often wondered that these bawl- 
ing heroes do not as tenderly compassionate their 
brains, as the retailers of flounders in London streets, 
by an application of their hand to one ear, to pre- 
serve the drum by that necessary caution. 

However, away we went, and to the great surprise 
of the inhabitants’ of the next place we adventured to, 
about six o'clock on the Sunday moniing we made 
our entry, and besieged the town ; but as our com- 
mander was one of a most intrepid assurance, he soon 
framed some political excuses for the unseasonable- 
ness both of tlie hour and day. The landlord, who 
liappened luckily for us to be an indolent, good-natured 
man, seeing so large a company, and such boxes full 
of nothing, come into his house, easily dispensed 
with the Mdity of our arrival, and called out lustily 
for his maid and daughter to set on the great pot for 
the buttock of beef, and to make a fine fire to 
the loin of veal. He also ordered the ostler to helj) 
lip with the boxes, which, I own, were weighty ; hut 
1 believe the chief of the burden consisted of scab- 
bardless, rusty swords, and departed mopsticks, trans- 
migrated into tragedy truncheons. 

For the first week we lived like those imaginary 
sons of kings we frequently represented j but, at 
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length, we played a night or two, and no money 
coining, uiion inquiry what was for dinner, the good 
host, with an altered countenance, signified he thought 
Hwould he better for us to find our own provision ; 
and apprehending Hwould not do, he advised us, to 
make a good house, to pay him and march off: upon 
which one, whose appetite was extremely keen, dis- 
covered a sudden piflcness ; another, enraged at the 
disappointment, and feeling the same demands from 
nature, though not equally passive in his disposition, 
thundered out a volley of oaths, with the addition of 
terrible threats to leave the house, which the land- 
lord would have been well-pleased liad he put in force, 
and with a calm contempt signified as much. 

As I had a child to support as well as my unfortu- 
nate self, I thought it highly proper to become a 
friendly mediator between these two persons, and 
very judiciously introduced myself into larthcr credit, 
])y endeavouring to palliate the matter : but the in- 
sensible puppy, paying more regard to his c;ftcnded 
lionour than his craving appetite, scolded himself out 
of the house ; and my daughter and I were continued, 
by my prudently preserving the gentleman, instead 
of launching into the barbarous enormities of the 
Billingsgate hero. 

Business continuing very shocking, I really was 
ashamed to presume any longer on the partial regard 
paid to me by the injured man ; and, at last proposed 
Lis using his interest to put oflT as many tickets as he 
possibly could, in order to make up the several defi- 
ciencies of the company. Tliisjiroposition was kindly 
accepted, and he soon dispersed a sufficient number 
of tickets to defray all charges, Avith many acknoAV- 
Icdgments to me for the hint ; and that I might not 
run the hazard of losing tlie reputation 1 had gained, 
I set off the day after, Aveil knowing that a second 
misfortune of this nature would not have so happy an 
end. 

With a solitary shilling I went to London, and took 
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a lodging^ in about two hours afterwards, at a private 
ho\ise in Little Turnstile, Holbom ; but being soon 
enquired after by anotlier manager, set out from 
London for Dartford, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon on foot, in a dreadful shower of rain, and 
reached the town by eiglit in the evening, 

1 played tliat night, for ’tis losing their charter to 
begin before nine or ten ; but niy pumps being thin, 
and the rain heavy, I contracted such a hoarseness, I 
was the day following turned off with half-a- crown, 
and rendered incapable. An excellent demonstration 
of the humanity of those low-liv»^ed wretches, who 
have no farther regard to the persons they employ 
but while they are immediately serving ’em; and 
look upon players like pack-horses, though they live 
by ’em 1 

When I got to London I had, on account of my 
hoarseness, no view of getting my bread, as Twas 
impossible to hear me speak without a close apj)lica- 
tion of *an ear to my mouth. I was then reduced to 
the necessity of pledging, from day to day, either my 
own or my child's clotlics for our support ; and wc 
were stripped to even but a bare change to keep us 
decently clean, by the time I began to lecover my 
voice. 

As soon as I was capable of speaking to be heard, T 
took a second owl-light opportunity to seek for busi- 
ness, and happily succeeded in my endeavour ; and 
as from evil often unexpected good arises, so did it 
then to me, I went to play a part in Gravel lane, 
where I met with a woman, who told me slie bad 
scenes and clothes in limbo for two guineas ; and if I 
could propose any means for their redemption, she 
would make me manager of her company, if I thougb.t 
fit to set out with her. I assured ner, so far from 
raising two guineas, 1 really did not know where to 
levy as many pence ; but, in the night, contemplating 
on my hapless fate, I recollected a friend that 1 be- 
lieved would, on trial, oblige me with tliat sum. 
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To Strengthen my cause, I wrote a letter as from a 
ppunging-honse, and sent one of tlie performers, who 
had extremely the air of a burn*baili(F, to represent 
that character. My friend, moved at my ‘supposed 
distress, directly granted my suit ; the goods were 
redeemed, and the next morning we set sail, with a 
few hands, for Gravesend. 

For about a month .we got, one week with another, 
a guinea each person ; from thence we proceeded to 
Harwich, where we met with equal success for three 
weeks more; but unfortunately the manageress's 
husband, who was no member of the comi)any, was 
under sentence of transportation in Newgate, and 
she being frc(iuently obliged to pay her devoirs to her 
departing spouse in the dismal castle of distress, we 
broke up, and I returned to London. 

My jwojccting brain was forced again to set itself 
to work to find fresh means of subsistence ; but for 
some time its labours \vere ineffectual, till even the 
last thread of invention was worn out. At lasj,, I re- 
solved to pay circMar visits to my goodnatured friends 
who red^med mie from the jaws of destruction, when 
under confinement in 3ackson’s alley. I thought the 
Ijest excuse I could make for becoming so importunate 
was, to jS!x it on a point of gratitude, in taking the 
earliest oj^portunity iny circumstances would admit 
of, to reti^Ti my sincercs thanks for so infinite an 
obligation j 'and, after having starved all day, by the 
friendly a^istance of the night, I adventured, and 
was, by ea(^ person in my several visits, kindly re- 
ceived, aiid .constantly sent home with a means to 
subsist for sometimes a day or two ; which, as my 
circumstanced; stood, w'as no small comfort to one who 
proceeded in paralytic order uj)on every excursion. 

Among the distressful evening patrols 1 made, I 
one evening paid my brother a visit, who kindly corn- 
passioned my sorrow, and clapping half-a-crown in 
iny hand, earnestly enjoined me to dine next day with 
him at a friend's house, who he knew had a natural 
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tendency to acts of humanity, and conceived would, 
in a genteel manner, be serviceable to me. His good- 
natured design had the desired effect; and in lesij 
than three Jays 1 was, by my brother's friend, in- 
troduced to Lord A a, who wanted a gentle- 

man, being newly come from Ireland; and nice in 
regard to the person he intended for that office. 
One well-bred, and who could speak French, were 
two necessary articles ; upon which mention was made 
of me, and an open declaration who I really was, with 
a jpiteons account of my misfortunes, which his lord- 
ship very tenderly considered, and received me upon 
the recommendation of my hrother’s friend. 

The day following I entered into my new office, 
which made me the superior domestic in the family. 
I had my own table, wdth a bottle of wine, and any 
single dish I chose for myself, extra of what came 
from my lord's, and a guinea paid me every Wednes- 
day morning, that being the day of the week on 
which •! entered into his lordship's service. 

At this time my lord kept in the house with him' 
a fille de joie. Though no great beauty, yet infinitely 
agreeable, a native of Ireland, remarkably genteel, and. 
finely shaped ; and a sensible woman, whose under- 
standing was embellished by a fund of goodnature. 

Wlien there was any extraordinaiy company, I had 
the favour of the lady's at my table ; but when there 
was no company at all, his lordship pennitted me to 
make a third person at his, and very goodnaturcdly 
obliged me to throw off the restraint of behaviour 
incidental to the servant, and assume tliat of the 
humble friend and cheerful companion. Many agree- 
able evenings I i)assed in this manner; and when 
bed-time approacned I took leave and went borne to 
my own lofigings, attending the next morning at nine, 
my appointed hour. 

I marched every day through the streets with case 
and security, having his lordship's protection, and 
proud to cock my hat in the face of the best of the 
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bailiffs, and shake hands with them into the bargain. 
In this state of trannuillity I remained for about five 
weeks, when, as the devil would have it, there came 
two supercilious coxcombs, who, wanting discourse 
and humanity, hearing that I was his lordship’s gen- 
tleman, made me their unhappy theme, and took the 
liberty to arraign his understanding for entertaining 
one of an improper sex in a post of that sort. His 
lordsliin’s argument wovS, for a considerable time, sup- 
ported Dy the strength of his pity for an unfortunate 
wretch, who had never given him the least offence ; 
but the pragmatical blockheads teazed him at last 
into a resolution of discharging me the next day, and 
1 was once again reduced to my scenes of sorrow and 
desolatiun. 

I must do justice to the peer, to confess he did not 
send me away empty handed ; but so small a pittance 
as he was })leased to bestow was little more than a 
momentary support for myself and child. 

When my small stock was exhausted, I was most 
terribly puzzled for a recruit. Friendship he*gap to 
cool ! shame encompassed me I that wliere 1 had the 
smallest hope of redress remaining, I had not courage 
siinicient to make an attack. In short, life became a 
Imrclen to me, and 1 began to think it no sin not only 
to wish, but even desire to die. When poverty throws 
us beyond the reach of pity, I can compare our beings 
to nothing so adaptly, as the comfortless array of 
tattered garments in a frosty morning. 

But providence, who has ever been iny friend and 
kind director, as I was in one of iny fits of despon- 
dency, suddenly gave a check to that error of my 
mind, and wrought in ‘me a resolution of making a 
buhl push, wdiich had but two chances, either for ray 
liappin^s or destruction — which is as follows : 

I took a neat lodging in a street facing Red Lion 
Mpiare^ind wrote a letter to Mr Beard, intimating to 
him tlj;ft^orrowful plight I w'as in ; and, in a iparter 
of an B[ 9 ur after, my request was most obligingly 
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complied with by that worthy gentleman, whose 
bounty enabled me to set forward to Newgate market, 
and buy a considerable quantity of pork at the best 
hand, which I ednverted into sausages, and with my 
daughter set out laden with each a burden as weighty 
as we could well bear ; which, not having been used 
to luggages of that nature, we found extremely 
trouldesome : but necessifas nonhabeat hges — We were 
bound to that, or starve. 

I'hank heaven ! our loads were like iEsop’s, when 
he chose to carry the bread, which was the weightiest 
burden^ to the astonishment of his fellow-travellers; 
not considering that his wisdom preferred it, because 
he was sure it would lighten as it went ; so did ours, 
for, as I went only where I was known, 1 soon clit?- 
posed, among my friends, of my whole cargo ; and 
was happy in the thought, that the utmost excesses 
of my misfortunes had no worse effect on me, than 
an industrious and honest inclination to get a small 
livelilmod, without shame or reproach : tliough thu 
arch-dweliess of our family, who would not have re- 
lieved ,ine with a halfpenny roll or a draught of small- 
beerj^^puted this to me as a crime. 

’^J^mpose she was possessed witli the same digni- 
fieipfentiments Mrs Peachura is endowed with, and 
thought llie honour of their family was coriceriK'd ; 
if so, she knew the way to have preventetl the dis- 
grace, and in a humane, justifiable manner, have pvc- 
served her own from that taint of cruelty I doubt 
will never overcome. 

My being in breeches was alleged to me as a very 
great error, but the original motive preceded from a 
particular cause ; and 1 rather choose'lo undergo tiit' 
worst imputation that can be laid on me on that ac- 
count, than unravel the secret, which is an appendix 
to one 1 am bibhnd, as I before hinted, by all the vous 
of truth and honour everlastingly to conceal. 

For some time I subsisted as a higgler, with toler- 
able success ; and, instead of being despised by those 
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wlio bad ser-zed rae in my utmost exigencies, I was 
rather applauded. Some were tender enough to 
mingle their pitying tears with their a])pr()bation 
of my endeavouring at an honest livelihood, as I did 
not prostitute my person, or use any other indirect 
means for support, that might have brought me to 
contempt and disgrace. 

Misfortunes, to which all are liable, are too often 
the parents of forgethilness and disregard in those we 
have, in happier times, obliged. Too sure I found it 
for I could name many persons, who are still in 
biing, that 1 have both clothed and fed, who have 
met with success ; but when strong necessity 
reduced me to an attempt of using tlieir friendship, 
scarce afforded me a civil answer, which closed in an 
absolute, denial, and consequently the sting of dis- 
appointment oh such occasions stmrk the deeper to 
luy heart : though none so poignant as the rebuffs I 
with from those who ought, in regard to them- 
selyt's, to have prevented my being under su«h uni- 
yi^l ol)ligati6ha ; but, instead of acting agreeably to 
needful seu^ments of compassion and sorrowful 
fiegret for the litterings of a near relation, where a 
ylfranous odium could not be thrown, a ridiculous 
one was sure to be cast, even on the innocent actions 
of my life. 

Upon being met with a hare in my hand, carried by 
Older to the peer I had then lately lived with, this 
single creature w'aa enumerated into a long pole of 
nihhits ; and ’twas affirmed as a truth, that 1 made 
it iny daily practice Ijo cry them about tlie streets. 

d'his falsehood w'®fesiicceeded Vjy another, that of 
iny selling fish, an article 1 never thought of dealing 
in ; but landing, the wicked foiwelr of this 

story positiyelv declared that 1 wa^ some 

tloiiiulers one day, and, seeing my fatfi lK piSfei^t most 
audaciously up to him, and slapt one ofroe 'largest I 
had full in his face. Who that has common sense 
could be so credulous to receive the least impression 

X • 
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from a tale so inconsistent; or that if it had been 
true, if I had escaped my father’s rage, the iiioh 
would not, with strictest justice, have prevented my 
surviving one moment such au unparalleled villany ? 

I always thought myself unaccountable enough in 
reality,' to excite the various passions of grief and 
anger, pity or contempt, without unnecessary addi- 
tional falsehoods to aggravate my misdeeds. I own 1 
was obliged, till seized with a fever, to trudge from 
one acquaintance to another with pork and poultry, 
but never had the honour of being a travelling lish* 
monger, nor the villany of being guilty of that ia- 
famous crime I was inlmmanly charged with. 

When I was brought so low by my illness as to 
disempowered to carry on my business myself, 1 w u; 
forced to depend upon the infant industry of ray j)oor 
child, whose strength was not able to bear an equal 
share bf fatigue, so that I consequently was ol)liged 
to suffer a considerable deticiency by Uie neglect Of 
my customers : and though I could scarce afford my- 
self the least indulgence in regard to my illness, I 
found, though in a trifling degree, it largely 
croached upon my slender finances, so that I 
reduced to iny lavSt three pounds of pork, nicely 
pared for sausages, and left it on the table covered ufW' 
As I was upon recovery, I took it in iny head a lini: 
fresh air would not be amiss, and set forth into Kul 
Lion fields : but, on rny return, oh ! disastrous cluwuv! 
a hungry cur iiad most savagely enter cd ray a]>;iri' 
merit, confounded my cookery, and most incon i- 
clerately devoured my remaining stock ; and from iluit 
hour a bankruptcy ensued I the" certificate of whio]» 
was signed by the woefulriess of my countenanco 
the horrid view, ■ 

The child.jflnd I gaped and stared at otiicr; 
and, with'li^pspondency in our faces very iJflitiu al on 
80 (iesplorable an occasion, we sat down and siLu.tl/ 
conceived that starving must be the sad event of this 
ihocking accident, having at that time neither mcah 
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money, nor friends. My week’s lodgfing was np the 
next day, and I was very sure of a constant visit from 
my careful landlord, but how to answer him was a 
puzzling debate between me and myself ; and I was 
very well assured could only be answered but by an 
affirmative in that point. 

After haying sighed away my senses for my departed 
jiork, I began to consider that sorrow would not re- 
trieve my loss, or pay my landlord; and without 
really knowing where to go, or to whom I should 
apply, I walked out till T should either meet an ac- 
quaintance, or be inspired wth some thought that 
might happily dmv oft* the scene of distress I was 
then immersed ii>. 

Luckily, I met with an old gentlewoman whom I 
had not seen many years, and who Imew me when I 
was a child. She, perceiving sadness in ipy aspect, 
enquired into the cause of that, and my being in men’s 
clothes ; which, as far as I thought proper, I informed 
her. When we parted, she sliptjive shillings ihto rny 
hand, on which I thankfully to(?K leave, went home 
ftth cheerful heart, paid my lodging oft* next morn- 
fe and quitted it. 

; The next taxation that arose, was how to get 
another; for the ctpld was too young to be sent on 
such an errorid,^ ^l|| I did not dare to make my ap- 
pearance too opei^: however, that grief was soon 
solved the'|fOodpatiu-e of a young woman, who 
gave a friendly ih'idfcat.ioii to us both ; and, though 
not in the Jhighest^'^^j^ supported myself and 

cliiKl for sottie tim|^without any view or hopes of a 
returiij Vln^.bas si® established a lasting friendship 
between I reeftWed more humanity from her in- 
fligence^ could obtain even a glimpse of from 

those wh^^pl^tuncs I had a more ample right to 
expect a-iwii^rom. 

I had hOt^V'l|een many days with my friend before 
I relapsed, fever encreasing to tliat degree, my 
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death was hourly expected ; and, being deprived of 
my senses, was left without means of life in this un- 
happy situation, and had it not been for the e;stensive 
goodness of the person before-mentioned, my child 
must have either begged her bread, or perished for 
the want of it. 

When I was capable of giving a rational answer, 
she was my first care ; and 1 had, in the midst of this 
extremity, the pleasing relief of being informed, my 
friend’s humanity liad protected her from that dis- 
tress I apprehended she must have otherwise suffered 
from the severity of my illness. I was incapable of 
writing, and therefore sent a verbal message, by my 

good friend, to my lord A a, who sent me a piece 

of gold, and expressed a tender concern for my mis- 
fortunes and violent indisposition. 

As soon as I was able to crawl, I went to pay my 
duty there, and was again relieved through bin 
bountv, and might have returned to my place till 
soinetiring else had fyien out, but that his lordship 
was obliged to go suodenly out of England, iyjtuc|i, 
as I had a child, was not suitable to cither hiu)^pF.,l^> 

Mr Yates’s New Wells being open, and 
occasion for a singer in the serious part uf^ 
tainment, called Jupiter and Alcmena, I w|&ent for 
to be his IMercury ; and by the tiiiie that '^|lready 
for exhibition 1 began to he tolerably r Hovered ; 
and a miracle indeed it was that I overcanM^gread- 
ful, spotted fever without the help of adjlrc. Nor 
had 1 any remedy applied, except an emetic, prescnl^ed 
and sent me by ray sister Mar|fe, who was the only 
relation I had that took any nogee of me. 

As I have no .power of making her amends eqnal to 
my inclinations, I can only entreat the.|ayour of tny 
acquaintance in general, and those wliomi have not 
the pleasure of knowing, whenever ’^tis convenient 
and agreeable for them to use a neat, well-accoinino- 
dated house of entertainment, they will fix a lasting 
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obligation on me by going to her's, which she (mened 
last Thursday, the 20th instant,* in Fullwood’s Rents, 
near Gray^s inn ; where they will be certain oC flesh, 
fish, and poultry, dressed in an elegant manner, at 
reasonable rates ; good wines, &c. and a politeness of 
behaviour agreeable to the gentlewoman, whose hard 
struggles through seas of undeserved misfortunes, 
will, I hope, be a claim to that regard I am certain 
she deserves, and will, wherever she finds it, most 
gratefully acknowledge. 

For some few months I was employed, as before- 
mentioned, till Bartholomew fair ; and, as I thought 
^twoiild be more advantageous to me to be there, f 
obtained leave of Mr Yates to quit the Wells for the 
four days, and returned to him at the expiration 
thereof. 

The rumour of my being in business having spread 
itself among my creditors, I was obliged to decamp, 
being too well assured my small revenue, which was 
hut just suflicient to buy bread %nd cheese, would not 
])rotoct me from a jail, or satisfy their demands. Had 
not my necessities been pressing, my service would 
not have been pnrehasea at so cheap a rate; but 
thought I mu^_, have been everlastingly condemned, 
had j, througmpride, been so repugnant to the laws 
of nature, and maternal love, as to have re- 

jected with ihffl|ient scum this scanty maintenance, 
wlien 1 was c^Sious I had not sixpence in the world 
to purchase- I therefore found it highly ne- 

cessary to set Capart the remembrance of what 1 had 
been: " V 

“ I thiS was what I had made myself;” 
and, consequently, obliged to submit to every in 

• This was written in March 1755. 

t Her pay at the Wells must have been very inconsidcr 
nhlc, for at the present time the players at the theatrical 
booths (luring Bartholomew fair, get but seven shillings 
each liny; notice Boggel, Harper, &c. 
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convenience of life my misfortunes could possibly 
involve me in. 

The amount of all I owed in the world did not 
arise *to five-and-twenty pounds, but I was as much 
perplexed for that sum as if it had been as many 
thousands. In order to secure my person and defend 
myself from want, I joined wi^h a man who was a 
master of legerdemain; but, on my entering on an 
agreement with him, he commenced manager, and 
we tragedised in a place called Petticoat lane, near 
Whitechapel; I then taking on me tliat darling 
name of Brown, which was a very great help to my 
concealment, and indeed the only advantage I ever 
received from it, or those who have a better claim 
to it. 

But to my purpose. I soon grew tired of leading 
such a life of fear, and resolved to make trial of the, 
friendship of my late uncle Shore, and wrote a me- 
lancholy epistle to him, earnestly imploring his as- 
sistance, for the sake of his deceased sister, my dear 
mother, to give me as much money as would be ne- 
cessary to set me up in a public house. 1 told him I 
would not put it upon the foot of borrowing, as 
ten millions to one whether he might ever be re9|d ; 
and, in case of failure of a promise of tliat natii^^ I 
knew I must of course be subject to his displeasure, 
therefore fairly desired him to make; it a gift, if he 
thought my circumstances worthy hra consideration ; 
wliich, to do him justice, indeed he did, and ordered 
me to take a house directly, that he might be assured 
of the sincerity of my intention. 

I obeyed his commands the next day,' and, as I have 
been in a hurry from the hovu* of my birth, ]>reci- 
pitately took the first house where I saw a bill, and 
which, unfortunately for me, was in Drury lane, that 
had been most irregularly and indecently kept by the 
last incumbent, who was a celehi*ated dealer in mur- 
dered reputations, wholesale and retail. 

Tills IdShrough a natural inadvertency, never con- 
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sidered, nor what ill consequences luust reasonably 
attend so iiripriulent a choice of my situation. Choice 
1 can’t pvo|)erly call it, for I really did not give myself 
lime to make one, ’twas sufficient that I had a house ; 
and rattled away, as fast as a pair of horses could 
gallop, to inform my uncle how charmingly I was 
fixed. , 

He, according to his word, gave me a bank note 
directly, and a sum of money in gold besides. Pro- 
vidence was merciful enough to afford me a decent 
quantity of patience to stay long enough to thank 
him in that respectful manner which duty obliged 
me to, and his bounty truly deserved ; but, I remem- 
ber, as soon as I got into the coach, 1 began to think 
the happiness I then enjoyed to be too great and too 
substantial to be true. 

Having been so long the slave of misery and child 
of sorrow, it appeared to me like a dream ; and 1 was 
ill Nell Jobson’s^ condition on that score, who never 
wished, from a surmise of exactly tlie same kind, ever 
to wake again, I liad not patience to go home, but 
stopped at a tavern to count rav money, and read my 
note as often,' I believe, as there were .shillings in 
each separate pbund> till o’ my conscience,. I had enu- 
merated every.* shilling in imagination to a pound. 

^'he first 1 did was to hasten to my principal 
creditor, who, by the by, ha»l issued out a writ 
against me #):i|ig)th^ before, hut was, through a fruit- 
less search, ohjlpxl to drop his action; though really 
the man was so gbodnatured as to hope I would con- 
{'idcr the expenses he had been at on that account, 
and that not finding! ibe had put him to a supemu- 
inerary charge, which^ I was undoubtedly strangely 
obl iged to him for I ' As a proof how much 1 thought 
luyself so, I begged ^ favour of him to give me a 
receijit for the money, and when he could prevail 
tJpon a reprieved bribiinal to pay for the erecting of 

* In ‘ Devil lo Paj.* 
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Tyburn tree, bec«iuse he was not hanged there, he 
should be perfectly assured of all costs he had been 
at in tenderly endeavouring to confine me in a prison. 

The chap, I believe, was glad of his money, but 
cursedly vexed he had not staid till the report of an 
amendment of my circumstances, which would have 
ryi me to an equal expense of t^.ie debt, through the 
unnecessary charges the dear man would have put 
me to. 

When I had given this Cerberus a sop, I flew with 
impatient joy to all the brokers in town to buy house- 
hold furniture, gave tlie asking price for everything 
I bought, and in less tlian three hours my house was 
thoughtlessly furnished with many things I liad no 
real occasion for. 

1 dare answer for it that some delicate old maid or 
prudent wife, will l)lcss themselves at tins strange re. 
cital; and, with vacant uplifted eyes, thank heaven I 
w as no i;clation of t heirs : that they did not woinkir such 
an inconsiderate tnx'tch should be so unhappy ! When, 
j)oor dc\ils ! the same fate would have drawn e(|Ual 
incumbrances upon tbeir gravities, and perhaps wn.b- 
oiit the advantage of spirits to surmount them, a^'J 
have done ; . for which, 

“ Thank heaven alone.” 

I hope, as 1 have been often deservedly, and some- 
tinies undeservedly the motive of .laughter in others 
1 may ]>e allowed to come in for my share j anfl Wg 
to inform the town, that 1 can as heartily join w itli 
them in that respect as they could wish, and more 
than they may ])robably c.xpect. 

But this affair w’as attended with such numerous 
unaccountable })rocccdings, I canT blame aT)ybotly 
for being throw'n into a speechlcs.s astonishment. As 
for exainp]e-j|-As soon as I had cluttered art. iiTidin- 
tingnishaide j>arcel of goods into my hoU'C, wdiich 
was after the hour of five in tlie evening, I resolvtd 
to lie tyUithat niglit. Beds w^re to be put up, and 
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everythinj^ ranged in proper order. By the time 
tliese matters were accomplished, I was forced to forego 
iny resolution of sleeping there that night, it being 
near six in the morning before I could advance to my 
repository : where, when I was imagined to take my 
rest, my impatient and elevated spirits would not let 
me continue till the reasonable hour of rising through- 
out the neighlmurhood ; but, through excess of joy, 

I arose, and contrived fresh means to unlade me of 
part of the treasure my uncle had possessed me of. 

I dare venture to affirm, I had not been two days 
and a half in the liouse before *twas opened ; and, as 
is customary on such occasions, gave away an infinity 
of bam, beef, and veal, to every soul who came and 
called for a (mart of beer, or a single glass of brandy. 
The faces of many of them I never saw before or 
since ; but was, from the number of people that came 
the first day, fully convinced that I should carry on a 
roaring tnule ; though I afterwards found I had suc- 
cessfully nin myself out very near seven pounds, in 
Jess than twenty-four hours, to acqiiire nothing at all. 

The next great help I had towards getting an estate, 
was the happiness of the unprofitable custom of seve- 
ral strolling actors, who were unfortunately out of 
business; and though they had no money, I thought it 
incumhent on me, as they stiled themselves comedians, 
to credit them till they got something to do : not 
considering, >yhen that happened, they might in all 
probability ‘many ecore miles out of my reach, 
which indo^ lj^aved to be the very case. 

Another expSment tow’ards the making my fortune, 
was letting thre'^ ipfeV'eral rooms to as many different 
])crsons, but in prin^lc were all alike, and conjunc- 
tive in the perpetifa^on of ray destruction, which I 
shall define in few ^mds. One of tlie party has very 
narrowly escaped Waiting, more from dint of n^ercy 
than desert: anothe^- reduced to common beggary, 
and lying on hulks, Bteing so notorious a pilferer as to 
be refused admittance into the most abject, tottering 
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tenement in or a])out St Giles’s : and the third is 
transported for life. 

Very unfortunately for me, the water was laid into 
my cellar, and I having no design of doing injuriejs’, 
suspected none ; but found, too late, that my tap had 
run faster than the water-cock, and iny beer carried 
in pails to thc.^wo pair of stairs and garrets, which too 
frequently set the house in an uproar, as the gentry, 
at poor Pilgarlick’s expense, got themselves exces- 
sively drunk, and constantly quan*elled; insomuch, 
that they began at length to impeach one another, by 
distant liints and Avinks ; assuring me that tliey 
lieved ’twoiild be very proper to observe Mrs Such-a- 
one wlicn she went about the house, what she carried 
up stall's. Presently the person of whom I was warned 
would come to me and give the same caution of th(‘ 
other ; and, in about half an hour’s time, the hus- 
bands of these people would come and do the same by 
each other. 

These hints made me begin to be a little peery, and 
resolved to look round the house to see if anything 
was missing ; in short, they had taken violent fancies 
to my very candlesticks and saucepans, my pewter 
terribly shrunk, and my coals daily tliminished, from 
the same opportunity they bad in conveying off'^y 
beer ; and, as f kept an eating-house also, there was 
very often a hue and cry after an imaginary dog, tliat 
had run away witli three parts of a joint of meat. 

As my stock was thus daily and ciiielly impaired, 
consequently my profits were nrit able to make np for 
the horrid deficiency ; and, as I did not dare to make 
a second attem])t on niy uncle, I prudently resolved to 
throw up my hou.se, before I ran myself into such iii- 
couveniencics, by endeavouring to keep it, I might 
not ' easily have overcome ; so suddenly disrobed my 
own apartments of their furniture, and quilted ’em ; 
on which the thieving crew w*ere then obliged to dis- 
perse,^, being deprived of all future hopes of making 
mo inhumanly their prey. 
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I must beg pardon of tlic reader for omitting a cir- 
cumstance that Iiappened about a year before I was 
thus iiitendedly settled by my uncle. Being, as I fi e- 
quently was, in great distress, I went to see a person 
who knew me from my cliildhood, and though not in 
a capacity of serving Tire beyond their good wishes and 
advice, did their utmost to convince me, as far as that 
extended, how much •they had it at lieart to serve me; 
and upon enquiry into what means I j)roposcd for a 
subsistence, 1 gave the good w'oinan to understand 
there was nothing which did not exceed the bounds 
of honesty that I should think unwortliy of my un- 
dertaking; tliat 1 bad been so enured to hardships 
of the mind, I should think those of the body rather a 
kind relief, if they would afford but daily I'read ff.»r 
iny poor child and self. 

The woman lierself knew who I was, out her In.u;- 
baud was an entire stranger, yo whom site intrtKiucfjl 
ino as r. yoimg gentleman of a decayed foj Uinc ; a? d, 
after apologizing for half an hour, pioposed* to her 
spouse to get me tlie waiter’s place, which v/as ji'.4 
vacant, at Jtoi'r’s, vdio fonuerly kc])t llic 

King’s Biary^Sllbonne. 

1 thankfull^^ccepted the offer, and went the nc\t 
morning to wm on the gentlewoman, intrndneed hy 
my friend’s h^^and, and neither he nor Airs Dorr in 
the least sus|;tf^ed who I was. She was jdcased to tell 
me, she likcG^ue on my first a})peaiTince ; but was 
fearful, as fiiho m^derstood I was well born Jind bred, 
that her service would be too bard for me. ]\’ic('ivmg 
me to wear a melancholy aspect, tenderly admoni -hed 
me to seek out^or some less robust employmeist, as 
she conjecture^ that J should naturally lay to heart the 
imperlincnce I must frequently be liable to from the 
lower class o^pco])le, who, when in llicir cups, pay 
nort'gard either to humanity or good manners. / 

I began to be half afraid her concern would make her 
talk me from rny purpose ; and, not knowing which way 
to dispose of myself, begged her not to be umior the h'ast 
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apprehensions of my receiving any shock on that 
account ; that notwithstanding I was not bom to ser- 
vitude, since misfortunes had reduced me to it, 1 
thought it a degree of happiness that a mistaken pride 
had not foolislily possessed me with a contempt of 
getting an honest livelihood, and chusing rather to 
perish by haughty penury, tlian prudently endeavour 
to forget what 1 had been, and patient^ submit to the 
severities, of fortune, which at that ;«time was not in 
my power to amend. ^ Sr. 

To be short, the gentlewoman hore&'lpge a share 
in my affliction, she manifested by a 

hearty shower of tears ; and, as she fiwM I was anx- 
ious tor a provision with her, we agre^lK^d the next 
day I went to my place ; but when 1 wormed her I 
had a daughter about ten years of age, she was doubly 
amazed; and the more so to hear a young fello^Y 
speak so feelingly of a^chUd. 

She asked me if my wife was living ? J told her no; 
that she died in child-bcd of that girl, whom she in- 
sisted should be brought to see her next diy, aiid 
entertained the poor thing in, a very genteel manner, 
and greatly compassionated her and her supposed 
father’s unhappiness. 

1 was the first waiter that was ever permitted to sit 
at table with her; but she was j)leassed to complinpi^ 
me, that she thought my behaviour gave me a 
to that respect, and that it was with fhe utinost^jain 
she obliged herself to call me anything but ‘ sir.’ ;(* 

To her great siu'priae, she found me (juitc a Ijlridv 
creature; and, being light and nimble, trippjp up 
and down stairs with that alacrity of spirit and agility 
of body that is natural to those gentlemen % tiii* 
order of the tap- tub ; though, as Hob say.s, we sold 
all sorts of wine and puncli, &c. ^ 

At length Sunday came, and I began to sliahe in 
my ^hoes for fear of a discovery, well knowing our 
hou^p to be one of very great resort, as I found it, for 
I waJi^ed that day upon twenty different cornpanicb. 
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there being no other appearance of a male, except 
myself, throughout the house, exclusive of the cus- 
tomers; and, to ray violent astonishment, not one 
soul among ’em all that knew me. 

Another recommendation of me to my good mis- 
tress, was my being able to converse with the foreign- 
ers who frequented her ordinary every Sabbath-day, 
and to whom she was unable to talk but by signs ; 
which 1 observing, pfevented her future trouble, by 
signifying in the French tongue I perfectly well 
understood it. This was a universal joy round the 
table, which was encompassed by German peruke- 
makers and French tailors, not one of whom could 
utter one single syllable of ISnglish. 

As soon, as Mrs Dorr heard me speak French, away 
slie ran whh her plate in her hand, and, laughing, left 
the room p go down and eat an English dinner ; hav- 
ing, as she afterwards told me, been obliged once a 
week to d|nc pantomimically, for neither she or her 
company "^^ere abloto converse by any other means. 

When I came down with the ai.shes, I thought the 
poor soul woidd have cat me up ; and sent as many 
thankful prayers to heaven as would have furnished 
a saint for a twelvemonth, in behalf of the man who 
brought me to her. Her overjoy of her deliverance 
from her foreign companions wrought a generous 
effect on her mind, which 1 Iiad a convincing proof 
of by her presenting me Avith hulf-a-crown, and mad# 
many encomiums 1 thought impossible for mo ever, 
in such a sphere of life, to be capable of deserving. 

In regard to my child, I begged not to be obliged to 
lie in the house, hut constantly came to my time in a 
morning, and stayed till about ten or eleven at night ; 
and have often wondered 1 have escaped witliou^ 
wounds or blows from the gentlemen of the pad, 
arc numerous and frequent in their evening patrqj. ' 
llirongh these fields, and my march extended 
as Long Acre, by winch means I was obliged to 
Unough the thickest of ’em. But heaven 
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ingly be praised! I never had any encounter ’with 
’em ; and used to jog along with the air of a raw, 
unthinking, pennyless ’prentice, which I suppose ren^ 
dered me not worthy their observation. 

In the week-days, business (though good) was not 
so very brisk as on Sundays, so that when I had any 
leisure hours I employed them in working in tlie 
garden, which I was then capable of doing with sorno 
small judgment ; but that and everything else crp. 
ated fresh surprise in my mistress, who behaved to 
me as if I had been rather her son than her servant. 

One day as I was setting some Windsor beans, ilie 
maid came to me, and told me she hail a very great 
secret to unfold, but that I must promise never to tell 
that she had discovered it. As I had no extraordi. 
nary opinion of her understanding or her lioncsty, 
I was not over anxious to hear this mighty secret, 
lest it should draw me into some premunire ; but she 
insisted upon disclosing it, assuring me ’tvvas some- 
,thing that might turn to my advantage if I would 
make 'a proper use of it. This last assertion rai.'^ed 
in me a little curiosity, and I began to grow more 
attentive to her discourse ; which ended in assuriiij,; 
me, to her certain knowledge, I might marry her 
mistress’s kinswoman, if I would pay my addresses, 
and that she should like me for a master c;^emelv, 
advising me to it by all means. 

• I asked her wdiat grounds she had for sileh a sup- 
position? To which she answ^ej'ed, she halt reasons 
suflicient for wdiat she had said, and I was the greatest 
fool in the world if 1 did not follow^ \ws advice. I 
positively assuretl her I w^ould not, for 1 would not 
put it in the power of a mother-in-law to use iny cliild 
rill ; and that f had so much regard, as I pretciuled, 
01 » the memory of her mother, I resolved never to 
all ter into matrimony a second time. 

AVhatcver w^a« the motive, I am entirely ignorant 
my f^but this insensible mortal had told the young 
houikan tliat I intended to make love to her : which 
I wa^ 
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had I really been a man would have never entered in 
my imagination, for she had no one (qualification to 
recommend her to the regard of anything beyond a 
porter or a hackney-coachman. Whether she was 
angry at what I said to the wench in regard to my 
resolution against marrying, or whether it was a 
forgery of the maid’s, of and to us both, I cannot 
positively say ; but a strangeness ensued, and I began 
to grow sick of my place, and stayed but a few days 
after. 

In the interim somebody happened to come who 
hinted tliat I was a woman ; upon which madam, to 
my great surprise, attacked me with insolently pre- 
suming to say she was in love with me, which I 
assured her I never had the least conception of. 
“ No, truly ; I believe,” said she, “ I should hardly be 
’namour’d with one of my own sect upon wliich I 
burst into a laugh, and took the liberty to ask her 
if she understood what she said? This threw the 
offended fair into an absolute rage, and our ejontro- 
versy lasted for some time ; but in the end I brought, 
ill vindication of my oivn character, the maid to dis- 
grace, who had, uncalled-for, trumped up so ridiculous 
a story. 

IVIrs Dorr still remained incredulous in regard to 
my being a female j and though she afterwards paid 
me a visit, with my worthy friend (at my house in 
Drury lane; who brought my unsuccessful letter back 
from my father, she was not to be convinced, I 
happening on that day to be in the male habit, on 
account of pl^ng a part for a poor man, and obliged 
to find my o^® clothes. 

Slic told ni^' she wished she had known me better 
wlicn 1 lived with her, she would on no terms have 
parted with he^ man Charles, as she had been in- 
formed I w^ ^able of being master of the cere- 
niouies, in initnaging and conducting the musical 
gardens j for ehe had a very fine spot of ground, 
ciilculated calmly for that purpose, and woiild have 
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trusted the care of it to my government. But ^twas 
then too late ; which I am sorry for, on the gentle- 
woman’s account, who might have been by such a 
scheme preserved in her house ; from which, through 
ill-usage, in a short time after she was drove out, ai^i 
reduced to very great extremities, even by those most 
nearly related to her; but I find His become a 
fashionable vice, to proclaim war against those we 
ought to be most tender of ; and the surest aixl only 
way to find a friend is to make a contract with the 
greatest stranger. 

After I left my unfortunate mistress, I was obliged 
to look out for acting Jobs, and luckily one soon 
presented itself. One Mr Scndainorc. a serjeant of 
dragoons, who had been some years before a player, 
on his return from battle (where our royal youthful 
hero had immortalized his fame in his father’s and 
country’s defence) took the ‘ Recruiting Ofiicer’’ for 
his benefit, played captain Plume, and engaged me for 
Sylvia; and also to write him a prologue on the 
occasion, which he spoke himself. 

I don’t pretend to have any extraordinary talents 
!n regard to poetry in verse, or indeed in prose ; liut 
as it speaks the warmth of my heart towards llic 
royal family, wlmse illustrious line may heaven to 
latest posterity extend I I will venture to insert \\ Ijat 
I wrote; and hope, though I am hut an insignilicant 
and humble subject, every true Briton will let my 
zeal plead an excuse for my deficiency in attemptinj; 
so noble and glorious a theme. 

Faom toils and clangers of a furious war, 

Where groans and death succe.ssivc woimd the nir; 
Where the fair ocean, or the crystal flood. 

Are died with purple streams of flowing blood, 

1 am once more, thank providence, restored. 

Though narrowly escap’d the bullet and the sword. 
Amidst the sh.'irpest terrors I have stood, 

And sniird at tumults for my country’s good. 

But where’s the Briton dare at fate repine, 

When our great William’s foremost of the line ? 
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W'ith steady courage, dauntless he appears. 

And owns a spirit far beyond his years ; 

With wisdom, as with justice, he spurr'd on. 

To save this nation from a papal throne. 

May gracious hcav'n the youthful hero give 
Long smiling years of happiness to live : 

And Britons, with united voices, sing 
The noblest praises of their glorious king ; 

Who, to defend his Country and its rights. 

Parted from him in whom his soul delights. 

Then with a grateful joy Britannia own, 

None but great George should fill the British throne. 

Though my poetry may be lame, my design was 
good ; and as I am sensible it has no other merit 
than that, shall say no more about it, but that it was 
well receiv'ed at the Haymarket theatre, and I was 
handsomely rewarded by the person whose benefit it 
was wrote for. 

1 mxist acknowledge the story of my situation at 
Mary-la-bonne is npt properly ranged in my history 
according to the time it happened ; but as it made up 
the number of my oddities, I have made bold to hawi 
.it in, as I think it is as remarkable as any other part 
hf my life before-mentioned. 

After I left my house (which my uncle’s kind pail 
of milk enabled me to go into, though soon after 
kicked down by his ridiculous marriage) I went to 
tlic Haymarket, where my brother revived the tragecly 
of * Romeo and Juliet and would have succeeded by 
other pieces he got up, in particular by the run of 
‘ (Jymbeline,’ but was obliged to desist by virixie of 
an order from the lord chamberlain. I ima^ne, 
partly occasioned by a jealousy of his having a likeli- 
Iiood of a great run of the last mentioned play ; and 
which would of course liave been detrimental, in 
some measure, to the other houses. 

MTiile we were permitted to go on, my brother 
and I lived together, where I passed my time Imth 
cheerfully and agreeably : and His no compliment to 
o\vn, the pleasure and advantage 1 reaped from his 

V 2 
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daily conversation was the foundation of that pleasing; 
content I enjoyed whilst he was a residerit of tliat 
theatre. 

But as my happiness was never of very long dura- 
tion, my brother was invited, on the suppression, to 
Covent g^den theatre, and I was left to make tlic 
best I could, with the remaining few who had a mind 
to try their fortunes with me : arid, indeed, to do my 
brother justice, he promised me 1 should have the 
advantage of his daughter .Jenny's performance, as 1 
was left suddenly, and in distress. 

As she was a promising actress in a tender, soft 
light, I designed to set her forth to the best advan- 
tage, and there was nothing wanting but her father's 
presence to carry everything on as orderly as before : 
though his gt)ing was the only means that rendered 
it practicable for me to keep the house open ; for, 
when he was removed, 

did our safety to our weakness owe, 

“ As grass escapes the scythe by being low.” 

V'et I was determined, had my niece remained, 
ivith me, to have been as industrious as possible, both 
for her sake and my own ; and, as I had a])pcui (!(i 
in some first characters, was resolved to endeavour 
at filling up all those with which slic was most 
concerned, as our figures were agreeably inatclied ; I 
being but of the bulk and stattire of most of our 
modern fine gentlemen, and Miss .lenny, who was 
growing girl of sixteen, exactly tallictf with me iu 
that respect. 

When my brother governed the theatre, he got uj) 

' The Conscious Lovers,' which we played four nights 
successively to full houses ; in wliicli I appeared in 
the character of Young Bevil, the child in Indiana, 
and her father in Tom. 

As I had been not only endured, but really well 
received in such a part, during my brother's reign. I 
^'ould not conceive that his throwing up the reins oi 
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empire could lessen me in tlic esteem of the good- 
natured part of the town, wlio had been kind enough 
to aflbrd me, perhaps, more than my share of ap- 
j)lause: but Hwas otherwise thought by some of my 
dear friends, who prevailed on my father to send his 
positive commands to his son to withdraw his daugh- 
ter, on pain of his displeasure. 

1 was then reviving^an old play, called ‘ Pope Joan,’ 
in which 1 afterwards exhibited that character to a 
dreadful house ; which 1 partly attribute to being de- 
j)rivcd of my niece, who was to have performed the 
part of Angeline. When the l)illB w'ere up, and her 
name not there, all those who were fond of seeing and 
encouraging lier growing genius, sent back their 
tickets, with various excuses for their non-attendance ; 
and ’twas debated in the family, ’Twould be a scandal 
for her to play with such a wretch as I was ; ’twas 
letting her down to be seen with me, as her father 
was not there to keep her in countenance. 

I should bo glad to know what mighty degree of 
theatrical dignity the harmless child was possessed of 
jireferable to myself, as a player ! I was, when even 
under age, received in capital characters at Dniry lane, 
where 1 made ray first appearance; and in such parts 
iziy riper judgment makes me tremble to think 1 had, 
onlv w ith an uncultivated genius, courage enough to 
uiulertake. 

In regard t o her birth, I presume I was upon a par 
with her, as her grandfather’s daughter and her 
father’s sister. I'lie only disgrace W’as, my being 
ujidcr misfortunes ; the very w^orst reason for my 
family’s contributing to a perpetration of that which 
nature and humanity should rather have excited ’em 
to have helped me to overcome. 

In respect to an improvement in her business, I was 
tliougbt worthy to instruct her in the part of Indiana, 
which another of her aunts can testify the trutli of, 
wlio came with her into my own apartment several 
for that purpose. 
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1 suppose the reason of an application to me on that 
account proceeded from my brother’s hurry of busi- 
ness, which prevented his doing it. There could be 
no other motive ; for I am certain there was no 
mortal in the universe more capable of leaving Uie 
impressions of any character whatever, on the minds of 
those wdio were endowed Avith the necessary talents 
to receive ’em. 

I don’t mention this with the least tincture of dis- 
regard to the dear child, for I am well assured she 
would have been glad to have rendered her abilities 
useful to her unfortunate aunt : and I dare say, unless 
her principles are perverted, (which, for her own sake, 
I hope are not) she still retains in her heart a secret 
pity for my sufferings ; though to avow it might 
perhaps hazard the forfeiture of that blessing, heaven 
lias been pleased to make her grandfather the happy 
instrument of bestowing ; which I would not for the 
universe be the miserable motive of, therefore shall 
not on\y excuse, but even advise her to think, as some 
other relations do, that I am a stranger to her blood. 

'Tis plain the rancorous hate to me had spread it- 
self to so monstrous a degree, that they rather chose 
to make themselves, I may say in this case, ridiculously 
cruel, than not load me with an additional weight oi 
misery. The Ioav malice of taking away the child, as 
I had her father’s consent, I put upon the level I'f 
school-boys’ understandings, who quarrel with their 
play-fellow from a jealousy of one’s having more 
plumbs in his cake than t’other. 

Had she staid, it might have been useful to both: 
as time, experience, and observation, had furnished 
me with some little knowledge of the stage, I would, 
to the extent of my power, liave rendered it service- 
able to my niece , ; and 1 am confident she would, on 
lier part, oy her performance have been greatly bene- 
ficial to me. 

As 1 am foolishly flattered, from the opinion of 
others, into a belief of the power of cultivating raw 
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and unexperienced geniuses, I design very shortly to 
endeavour to instnict those ])crsons wlio conceive 
themselves capable of dramatic performances, and 
propose to make the stage their liveliliood. 

Some very good friends of mine have lately advised 
me to this scheme, which I shall put in force as soon I 
can with conveniency; and will, on reasonable terms, 
three times a week, pay constant attendance from ten 
in the morning till* eight in the evening, at my in- 
tended academy where ladies and gentlemen shall 
be, to the utmost of my power, instructed hotli in the 
art of speaking and acting ; that though they should 
never come upon the stage, they shall be enabled even 
to read a play more pleasingly to tlie auditor, by a 
few necessary hints, than *tis likely they ever would 
without *em. 

If I should qualify those who may design to offer 
themselves to the theatres, in such a manner as may 
render them worthy the manager's acceptance, I shall 
receive a double satisfaction, bo\|i in regard to my 
pupils* advancement, and rendering my academical 
nursery useful to the masters of both houses, by a 
cultivation of a good genius ; which has been often 
thro\vn away, like a piece of fertile ground overrun 
with weeds, through neglect or want of good hus- 
bandry. 

When this narrative is ended, I shall advertise to 
that purpose in the daily papers ; and must now beg 
leave to apologise for swelling out my numbers with 
iny o\vn history, which was originally designed to 
have consisted only of a short sketch of my strange 
life : but, on the appearance of the first number, 1 
was enjoined (nay *twas insisted on) by many, that if 
'twas possible for me to enlarge the account of my- 
self to a pocket volume, 1 should do it. 

In compliance with so obliging a request, which I 
receive as a compliment from my good friends, I have 
deferred the publication of Mr Dumont’s history till 
ibis is finished ; and I hope that, though the town is 
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not SO well acquainted with the above mentioned 
gentleman, they will be equally curious to become so 
with his story as tliey have been with mine ; and I 
dare promise, that 'twill afford them such a satisfac- 
tion in the reading, they won’t repent their encourage- 
ment of the author. 

As morality is the principal foundation of the work, 
I venture to recommend it to the perusal of the youtli- 
ful of both sexes, as each will lina a character worthy 
their observation, and I hope won’t blush to make 
their example. 

I intended to have made writing my support, if 
possible, when I was dispossessed of the happiness of 
getting my bread with my brother; but my cares in- 
creasing, I had not time to settle myself properly, or 
collect my mind for such an imdertaking, therefor e 
was obliged to decline it, and trust to i)roviderii(i 
from time to time for what I could get by occasionally 
acting. 

Hiough I was unjbrtnnate in the main, yet once in 
five or *«ix w'eeks something or other generally hap- 
pened to relieve my afflicted spirits ; and 1 met with 
two cards running that turned up trumps, whicli led 
me into an imaginary hope that the measures of my 
griefs were so completely filled, that ’twas probable 
they would contain no more. 

The first of these unexpected joys arose from the 
tender compassion of his late grace the duke of iMon • 
tague ; who, having been told of my hapless fortune, 
gave so tender an attention to it, it cncotiraged die 
person who related it to ad\nse me to write to his 
grace. 

I instantly did ; and, without the least trouble of 
obtaining admission for the messenger or letter, w iw 
relieved with several guineas, enclosed in a Ihn* i)f 
soft commiseration, under the bounteous hand of my 
noble benefactor; the honour of which, notwithst?ti)d- 
ing my poverty, afforded me a more elevated transport 
than the liberal donation; and naturally claims a 
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real sorrow for his loss, attended with a grateful and 
sincere respect for his memory to the last hour of 
rny existence, to which he has a right from hundreds 
more besides myself ; having been a universal physi- 
cian and restorer of peace and comfort to afflicted 
minds, variously oppressed. 

This comfort was^ in about two days, succeeded by 
an engagement witii the late unfortunate Mr Russel, 
who was then a man of vogue, and in universal favour 
with every person of quality and distinction. This 
gentleman had an Italian opera at Mr Hickford’s 
great room, in Brewer street, exhibited by puppets ; 
which I understanding tlie management of, and the 
language they sung, was hired, after the first night’s 
])erh)rmance, at a gtiinea per diem, to move his Punch 
ill jiai'ticular. 

This affair was carried on by subscription, in as 
grand a manner as possible. Ten of the best hand? 
in town completed his band of music, and several of 
the female figures were ornamented with real dia- 
monds, lent for that purpose by several persons of the 
first quality. 

During the short run, I was in respect of my salary 
(which was paid me every day of performance) ex- 
tremely happy ; but so unfortunately circumstanced, 
I was forced to set out between five and six o’clock 
in the morning, traversing St James’s park till Mr 
Bickford’s maid arose; and for security staid there 
all day, mingling with the thickest of the crowd at 
night to get home. 

'file benefaction of my noble friend, and Mr Russel’s 
salary, enabled me to new rig myself and child ; that 
is, upon the score of redemption. But this flowing 
tivle of joy soon came to an ebb, both with my friend 
and self ; for in a few months after I heard the un- 
])]t‘using tidings of his being under confinement in 
Newgate for debt. 

(’oinpassion led me to visit him there, though I had 
not power to deliver him from that dismal abode, but 
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in my ^vishes : though afterwards had he taken my 
advice he might possibly have proved mo a friend by 
endeavouring to extricate him, in bringing on the 
Haymarket stage a humorous piece of his own com- 
posing ; which I believe is stiU in the hands of some 
of his creditors, where ’tis of no use to the person 
who possesses it ; but, as it has merit, might be ren- 
dered so, if properly disposed of/ 

I oiSered this unhappy gentleman to provide per- 
formers, with my own service inclusive, and to take 
the entire management of it upon myself, without fee 
or reward, unless his nightly receipts empowered him 
to gratify me for my trouble ; which, had he but been 
barely set free, I should have thought myself amply 
rewarded in being partly the happy instrument. 

As to the money, I told him I would have notbinp[ 
to do with it; that door and office keepers should be 
of his own providing, but that if 1 engaged the peojde 
they should be nightly paid, according to the j^reo. 
ment I should make with them ; and for myself, would, 
if the thing succeeded, leave it to Ids generosity to 
reward me as he thought proper, whicli 1 make], no 
doubt would have been done in the gentcclest ig^i- 
ncr, had the affair been brought to any issue. - 
But this distre.ss('d gentleman was madly exasperated 
with the terrible and sudden revolution of his fortune, 
and instead of receiving iny oifered friendship with 
that regard a reasonable person might have tlioiiglit 
it de.servcd, he rather seemed offended at tlic pro- 
posal ; whicli startled me at first, hut on our fartlu r 
conversation I was convinced of his growing mis- 
fortune, and too plainly perceived that he was n(;t 
entirely in his senses ; on which I dropt the discourst:, 
and, with a real concern, left him that evening, but 
retuincd to see him in about two days, when instead 
of finding him in a more settled order, he was ab- 
solutely changed from the man of sense to the drivel- 
ling ideot, nor was there the least consistency in one 
'’ingle syllable he uttered. 
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I found myself too much shocked to lengthen my 
visit ; and more so, when I gathered from him an 
account, delivered with heart-breaking sighs and bitter 
sobs, that a person he, liad entrusted to raise a con- 
tribution for him among the nobility had run away 
with the bounty intended for his relief ; and which 
would have more than effected it, as there was up- 
wards of a hundred pounds amassed for that purpose. 

This piteous narration was recounted to me after- 
wards by a gentleman who was his intimate friend, 
and had served him to the extent of his power through 
the whole scene of misery that ended him. 

In about a fortnight after my interview with him 
in Newgate, passing through, 1 called to know how 
he (lid, and was informed he was removed by a habeas 
to tlic Fleet. As it lay in my way, I stopped tliere 
and enquired after him; npon which I was desired 
to walk u]) two pair of stairs, arid in such a room I 
should find him. 

f expressed to tlie persons who directed me, great 
conci.'rn for him, and they as nattirally answered, 
Hwas very kind and very good in me, Jiiid desired mo 
very civilly to walk np, which accordingly I did ; and, 
after having rambled into several people’s rooms 
tiirougli mistake, I arrived at that where Mr Russel’s 
remains only were deposited, for he was absolutely in 
a cthlin, which some friend had sent in respect to him. 

I conceive a description of my surprise on this ac- 
count (|uite unnecessary, but 1 really for some time 
was very near as motionless as the deceased person, 
and in my heart very angry with the woman who sent 
me up to him without informing me he was dead. 

When I came down, she very reasonably excused 
herself, by reminding me that the tenor of our dis- 
course consisted of nothing more than a tender con- 
cern on my side for the unhappy gentleman ; and 
slic concluded that friendship and curiosity had 
brought me there to sec his ^ad remains, he having 
been (lead two days, and therefore she thought 1 knew it. 
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I assured her I did not, and farther told her I was 
pleased to see he had so handsome a shroud and 
coffin : but she shocked me excessively by telling me, 
he was to be removed out of the one and disrobed of 
the other, to be put into one provided by the parisli ; 
for 'twas a law, when a debtor died without any 
effects or means to satisfy their creditors, they must 
be so interred, otherwise an « indulgence of being 
buried by friends rendered the warden of the Fleet 
liable to pay all the debts of the deceased, if it could 
be proved that he had suffered it. — *Tis a hard cas,? 
notwithstanding, that humanity should not extend 
itself even to the dead, without hurting those whose 
principles of Christianity excite them to it. 

"J^'hus ended the life of one who was universally 
admired, and had been for some time as much the 
fashion in families as their clothes : but, alas ! mis- 
fortunes are too apt to wear out friendship, and ho 
was cast off in two or three months with as much 
contempt, as an old coat made in Oliver CromweH’s 
time. 

Though it was represented to his acquaint^ui^e, how 
crueller he had been used by the person he 
to solicit them in his behalf, it was scarce ^tieved, 
even hy those who not long before had laid hiii) 
nearest to their hearts. This is one very reraarkabie 
instance of the uncertainty of frien(lshi[i, and the in- 
stability of people’s minds who are only fashionably 
kind. 

I was in hopes, after Mr HussePs death, to have got 
his figures upon reasonable terms, and have takrn 
them into the country, as they were very small, and 
rather an incumbrance to one who did not unde! stand 
how to make use of them; but, when I made uii 
enquiry into the price of them, his landlord valued 
them at threescore guineas, and the money down. 

That last assertion soon ended my project, as the 
reader may conceive ; so I engaged myself at 
fair, and lived on my profits there till the ensuing 
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Bartholomew ; from thence I went into the country, 
where 1 remained, till last Christmas, for very near 
nine years. 

My first expedition was to Sunning hill, where I 
had the joy of playing captain Plume, and blending it 
with the i)art of Sylvia. The lady who should have 
represented it, as 1 suppose, was so strongly affected 
with the death of her .brother Owen, she was not able 
to speak a plain word, or indeed to keep her ground. 

This gave me an early touch of the quality of 
strollers, and would soon have brought me oack 
again, but that Hwas ratlier convenient than other- 
wise to keep out of town : but, alas I this was trifling 
to what I afterwards beheld. I have seen an emperor 
‘ as drunk as a lord,” according to the old phrase, 
and a lord as elegant as a ticket-porter : a queen with 
le rndle on, and lord Townly witliout shoes, or at 
least but an apology for them. 

This lust circumstance reminds me of the queen in 
Dryden’s ‘Spanish Friar* once playing without ^stock- 
ings ; though I must do the person justice to say, it 
proceeded from an unprecedented instance of even a 
nperfluity of goodnature, which was excited by her 
iviajesty’s observing Torrismond to have a dirty pair 
(if yarn stockings, with above twenty holes in sight ; 
arnf, as she thought her legs not so much exposed to 
view, kindly strips them of a pair of fine cotton, and 
l.^nds theni to the hero. I played Lorenzo, and, hav- 
ing no business with the qnecn, had a mind to observe 
how she accpiitted herself in her part, being a per- 
son I had known inainy years, and was really anxious 
f T licr success. I found she spoke sensibly, but to 
my great surprise observed her to stoop forward, on 
v.’hich I concluded she was seized with a sudden fit of 
llic cholic, but sh^ satisfied me of the contrary ; and 
on her next appearance I remarked that she sunk 
ilown very much on that side I stood between the 
iceiu s, on which I then conjectured her to he troubled 
v'ith a sciatic pain ill her side, and made a second 
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enquiry, but was answered im the negative on that 
score ; upon which I desired to know the reason of 
her bending forward, and sideling so ? She told me 
'twas a trick she liad got. “ HTis a very new one 
then,^' said I, “ for I never saw you do so before 
but 1 began to suspect soinetliing was the matter, and 
resolved to find it out. Presently the royal dame was 
obliged to descend from the sti^c into the drawing- 
room, and made a discovery, by the tossing up of her 
hoop, of a pair of naked legs. 

I own I was both angry and pleased. I was con- 
cerned to find my friend's humanity had extended >50 
hir as to render herself ridiculous, besides the hazard 
Khe ran of catching cold ; but must confess I never 
saw so strong a proof of goodrature, especially among 
traveUing tragedizers ; for, to speak the truth of tlu rn, 
they have but a small share of that principle subsist- 
ing amongst them. 

If a person is but a lame hand, he or she is despi^sod 
for that ; and His a common rule, when benefits conn? 
on, to say among their different parties (wl^ch they 
all herd in) Mr and Mrs such-a-one, to be swe, will 
have a great house, meaning jurhaps the manager 
and his wife, w'ho very often are the worst in tlio 
whole set : and 'tis very seldom that one couple shall 
both prove good, but tlie merit of the one is forced 
to make up for the deficiency of the other. 

The least glimmering or shade of acting, in man or 
woman, is a sure motive of envy in tlie rest ; and 
if their malice can’t persuade the townspeople into 
a dislike of their performance, they’ll cruelly eiuloa- 
vour to taint their characters ; so that I think goin;i 
a strolling, is engaging in a little dirty kind of war, in 
w'hich I have been obliged to fight so many battles, I 
have resolutely determined to throw down ray com- 
mission : and to say truth, I am not only sick, hut 
heartily ashamed of it, as I have had nine years* ex- 
perience of its being a very contemptible life ; ren- 
dered so through the impudent and ignorant he- 
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liaviour of the gener^^ty of those who pursue it; 
and 1 think it would be more reputable to earn a 
groat a day in cinder-sifting at Tottenham court, than 
to be concerned with them. 

*Tis a pity that so many who have good trades 
should idly quit them to become despicable actors, 
which renders them useless to themselves, and very 
often nuisances to others. Those who were bred up 
in the profession have the best right to make it their 
calling; but their rights are horribly invaded by 
barbers 'prentices, tailors, and journeyman weavers ; 
all which bear such strong marks of their professions, 
that 1 have seen Richard the Third murder Henry the 
Sixtii with a shuttle, and Orestes jump off the shop- 
board to address Hermione. 

.pother set of gentry who have crept into their 

S nity, are servants out of place; and I very 
iaw the gallant Marcian as well rubbed and 
, as ever the^^ actor did a horse in liis master's 
This worthy wight having the happyiess to 
m exceeding fine hand, and living formerly 
gentleman in one of the inns of court, wdscly 
limself upon strangers for a lawyer, when his 
real and original profession was that of a groom. 

How such sort of people, without the help of at 
least a little education, can presume to pick the 
pockets of an audience is to me astonishing, though 
they have the vanity and assurance to say they please, 
])ut ’tis only themselves ; and were the spirits of de- 
j)iirted poets to see their works mangled and butch- 
ered as I have too often been a melancholy witness 
of, they would certainly kick the depredating heroes 
out of this world into the next. 

I have had the mortification of hearing the cha- 
racters of llam^t, Varanes, Othello, and many more 
capitals, rent in jpieces by a figure no higher than two 
'iXpenny loaveSj and a dissonancy of voice which con- 
v( yed to me % strong idea of a cat in lahoiu* ; all 
' rhich conjoined with an injudiciou;s utterance, made 
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up a complete tragical emetic for a person of the 
smallest degree of judgment : and yet these wretches 
very impudently style themselves players ; a name, 
let me tell them, when properly ai)pliea, is an honour 
to an luiderstanding, for none can deserve that title 
who lab«)ur under the want of a very considerable 
share of sense. 

In the course of my travels I went to Cirencester, 
in Gloucestershire, where an odd affair happened, 
which I beg leave to relate as follows : — 

I happened to be taken violently ill with a nervous 
fever and lowness of spirits, that continued upon int* 
for upwards of three years, before I was able to get 
the better of it. When J came to the before-meu- 
tinned town, I was so near deatli, that ray dissolution 
was every moment expected; but, after my illness 
came to a crisis, I very slowly amended, and 
as 1 could creep about the house was advised 
apothecary to ride out, if I was able to sit a honfe/ 

As soon as I foimd myself capable of it, I f^Wed 
his advice, and had one lent me for myseilmnd 
another for my friend, the good-natured gentlc\^|iaM 
who commiserated poor Torrismonfrs rnisfortifties’, 
and to whom I am most infinitely and sincerely obliged 
for her tender care in nursing me in three years’ illness 
without repining at her fatigue, which was uninter, 
nipted, and naturally fixes on me a lasting grateful 
sense of the favour. 

Hie person who furnished me with the horses was 
a reverend -looking elder, about sixty years of age, 
with a beautiful curling heail of hair and florid com- 
plexion, that bespoke at once both admiration aiul 
respect. His temper was agreeable to his aspect, ex- 
tremely pleasing, and his company entertaining ; with 
which he often obliged me, while my friend attended 
her business of a play night. 

After riding out two or three days, the old gentk* 
man perceiving me to grow better, asked me if t liktd 
the liorsc? which I told him I greatly approved, us * 
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was an easy and willinff creature. He said, he was 
at my service. I very thankfully accepted the favour, 
and before many witnesses the present was made ; as 
also the other for my friend’s use, which belonged to 
a young fellow he called his nephew. 

He told me that if I thought j)roper to quit the 
stage, which lie imagined, in my weak condition, was 
better avoided than pursued, he would take me to 
his estate, situate at a place called Brill, in Oxford- 
shire ; and, if I and my friend would stay %vith him 
as long as eitlier he or we should live, 1 should be 
superintendant over his affairs abroad, and my friend 
should have the entire management of the family at 
home ; wliich he said consisted only of liimRelf and 
nephew, and about seven or eight servants that were 
employed in husbandry, he being, as he informed us, 
a wealtliy grazier. 

’Twas soon resolved that we should give warning 
to Mr Binnett, who was manager of the company, to 
leave him at the expiration of a month. This was 
accordingly done ; and, as a confirmation of his in- 
tentions in taking us with him, gave Mrs Brown an 
old-fasliioned gold necklace, with a lai'ge locket of 
the same metalj which altogether, I dare believe by 
the weight, coultl not he worth less than twenty 
pounds, there being several rows, and the beads not 
small. 

1 desired the old gentleman not to insist on her 
wearing it, till sheW'ent home. It being an old- 
fashioned thing, I khejv. as an actress, pcojde would 
stare to see her so eqhif»ped; though it was a valuable 
gift, but more proper to ornament the neck of a 
coimtry lumsewife, than a tragedy queen. 1 there- 
fore desired him to keep it till w'c w'ere settled ; and 
pretencUid, for fear of ati’ronting him, that she might 
rini a hazard in losing it of a play night, lie 
thought my care was just, but insisted on her laying 

up heyself, and 1 hickily insisted he should have ir 
his possession till we went aw'ay. 
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The thoughts of being so well settled and provideo 
for both our lives, was, in fact, greatly conducive to- 
waids the restoration of my health ; and our friend- 
ship with the old gentleman daily increased, as also 
with his nephew, whom he frequently sent into dif- 
ferent parts of the country after cattle; and, with 
the utmost ceremony, begged the favour of borrow- 
ing my horse, till he could send aa order to Brill for 
another. 

The least I could do was to comply with the request 
of so t'aluable a friend, and away went the nephew, 
who, at length, happened to stay three or four days 
longer than was intended, whicfi gave his uncle a 
great deal of seeming uneasiness, that, to all appear- 
ance, was worked into a downright passion, with 
threats of cutting him oflf with a shilling, for ram- 
bling abo\it when he had sent him upon business f)f 
weighty concern 

As I observed him to be very much out of humour, 
I thought it would he but a friendly part to endea- 
vom to appease the uncle, for the nephew’s sake, 
which the old man took very kindly of me, and bid me 
want for nothing that might be necessary toward the. 
recovery of my health ; assuring me, when Jemmy 
came home, fifty pounds should be at my service, to 
put to what use 1 pleased. 

So generous an offer, unasked, made me conceive 
that this man was dropped from heaven, to he my 
kind deliverer from all the sorrows of life ; hut, before 
Mr James came back, there came a sudden order 
from the magistrate of the town, to insist on the old 
man’s leaving it at a moment’s warning, on pain of 
being sent to Gloucester jail, if he refused to obey. 

In the interim, home comes the nephew, who re- 
ceived the same charge ; but they huddled up their 
affairs in a strange manner, and ventured to stay 
tliree days longer, though very little seen. 

Tliis put my friend and self into a terrible con- 
sternation, for still we could neither of us arrive at 
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tlic real truth of the affair, till Mr Linnett, who had 
heard it from the towiis-pcople, and witli a frighted 
aspect and real concern came, almost breathless, to 
let iiae know that my pretended friends were posi- 
tively gamblers and house-breakers ; that if we lis- 
tened any longer to them, we should be sure not only 
to be deceived, but in all hiunan probability be made 
innocent sufferers fo.v their guilt. 

IVlr Limiett’s concern was expressed witli all the 
symptoms of strong truth, which stai’tled us both with 
fear and wonder, and made us hcedfully attentive to 
all he related. We immediately gave up aU right and 
claim to our horses, and my friend did the same to 
her gold necklace, all which were stolen goods ; and, 
had she been seen with it about her neck by the 
right owner, His possible the poor soul might have 
been provided witli one of a rouglier kind, and each 
of us disgracefully exalted, for being harmlessly cre- 
dulous. 

I afterwards found out, their scheme was, to hav^ 
got our boxes into their possession, which, as both 
the old and young man were frciiucnt in their visits 
to play at cai'ds with roe, by way of amusement in 
my illness, they had observed were well furnished 
with very goocl linen, and my friend had just re- 
ceived a jireseut of clothes from lier relations. Had 
they got these into their posse.ssion they would have 
firoved a tolerable booty. 

But our better stars shone forth that time ; and 
lliougli wc lost only an imaginary fortune we secured 
cur lives, and the little all wc were botli worth upon 
the face of the earth. 

Ill about a year after, the old man dangled into the 
next ivorld upon a gibbet, either at Salisbury or 
Oxford, wViich, I cannot positively affirm, hut that 
was his deserved fate; and the young one died raving 
mad in a prison, in or near London. 

1 thought ])ropcr to insert this story, not only as it 
ifj a particular occurrence of my life, but to warn the 
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undcsigning part of the world of heedlessly falling 
into company of strangers, and being taken in by 
them. 

This man, by his discourse and appearance, would 
have deceived a much wiser person than myself, as he 
really wore the venerable marks of bearded sanctity 
and wisdom ; but his principles were as opposite to 
that description as an angel to a dajmon, having been 
upwards of forty years a noted gambler, pickpocket, 
and sometimes highwayman. 

I often lift up my heart to heaven with grateful 
sense of its providential care of us, in preventing the 
dismal scenes of misery to which we should have 
been exposed had this wicked man perpetrated his 
design ; and we might have been made innocent sa- 
crifices to save his horrid life, through villany imposed, 
auid branded with the guilt of crimes we never should 
have thought of committing : I therefore hope our 
fortunate escape will set others on their guard, who 
may be liable to an accident of the same kind. 

When we left Cirencester we made a short pro* 
gress to Chippenham, an agreeably situated market 
town in the road to Bath, where I met with many 
friends, as indeetl I generally had the good fortune to 
do, go where 1 would; in particular IMr Thomas 
Stroud, who keeps the Angel inn, and IMr liodge, 
master of the White Iliu-t, were conjunctive in for- 
warding my interest: and 1 think, without corn- 
j)liment to either, they are remarkable for keeping two 
of the most elegant and best accommodated houses 
throughout (ireat Britain. A thing seldom known 
that one little market town should produce two such 
agreeable , repositories for travellers, and 1 am very 
glad they meet with the success they deservedly enjoy. 

From thence we took a short trip to a little village 
called Oorsham, four miles distant from Chippenham; 
where we had little else to do than to walk out and 
furnish our keen stomachs with fresh air, and come 
home and gape at each other for want of a dinner. 
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Bad business is a sure means to produce ill blood 
in a company ; for, as they grow hungry, they natu- 
rally grow peevish, and fall out with one another, 
without considering that each bears a proportionalde 
part of the distress, the manager excepted, who never 
fails, in all companies, to eat, as Bombardinian says, 

“ Though all mankind should starve.” 

This happening to be my case, I was refused a 
small, but needful supply, which occasioned a dis- 
agreeable argument; and I uTotc to Mr Richard 
hirington to inform lum, agreeable to an invitation I 
received some months before, upon bis sending me 
three guineas, my friend, daughter, and self, would 
immediately join him. 

Accordingly, as soon as the letter could reach him, 
which was as far as I'ivcrton in Devonshire, he dis- 
patched a messenger on horseback, with two guineas 
and a half, and a letter full of joy with the hopes of 
my sj)cedy arrival, which was no small advantage as 
the company then stood, as it consisted but of few 
liiuids, and one of the women so unfortunate, that 
she was dead drunk in bed the first night of their 
opening, when she should have he(»n soberly employed 
in the i)erfonnance of Lucy in ' Tiic Beggars* Opera.* 
Mrs Elrington, who was perfect iii all the characters 
in that ])iece, artfully contrived to double the j)arts of 
Polly and Lucy, which 1 sup]m;se she 'must do, as 
Sosia represents himself and Alcmeua, by the assist- 
ance of a lanthorn. 

So dismal a disaj)pointment naturally oftended the 
audience, and their nightly receipts fell very short of 
their expectations from this disastrous chance, which 
reduced them to the necessity of playing three times a 
week at a little, market town, called Columpton, 
within five miles of Tiverton, or at least attempting 
so to do, that they might have a probability of eating 
once in six days ; and a terrible hazard that was, for 
the Columpton audience never amounted to more 
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than twenty shillings at the fullest house, which, when 
the charges were paid, and the players, like so many 
hungry magpies, had gaped for their profits, might 
very j)ossibly afford wliat they call a stock-supper, 
which was generally ended in a (juarrel, by w^ay of 
dessert. 

That liaibarous word merit has been the occasion 
of more feuds in those communities than the whole 
court of chancery can ever be able to decide, or bis 
majesty’s army overcome. I own it surprises me tliat 
a single syllaDle, which in itself is truly valuable, 
should be so constant an invader of the peace of those 
who, if I may judge by their abuse of it on the stage, 
are perfect strangers to its derivation, and not in the 
least relative to them who nightly claim an unlawful 
title to it. 

However I shall, though I find fault with the multi- 
tude, do justice to those who deserve it. Mrs Elring- 
ton has the first demand on my' judgment in that 
case among the travelling comedians. She has a 
great deal of spirit, and speaks sensibly. Her genius 
is calculated for low comedy entirely ; and the small- 
ness of her person, which rendered lier unsuccessful 
in her attempt on Covent garden theatre, is no detri- 
ment on a country stage, as the difference of them is 
upon an equality with a mouse-traj> and a mountaiii. 

When wc arrived at Tiverton they were gone for a 
night or two to their more rural retreat, and I, having 
a man and two horses to discharge, Was really, witli 
our keeping upon the road for near seventy milcts, 
under some sort of confusion and concern, for want 
of the half-guinea which was short of our demands. 

After some private consultation with my friend 
and daughter, who were both trembling with terrible 
apprehensions of some iniinunities arising from this 
misfortune, I took heart, and resolved to set the best 
face on the matter. As Mr Elrington was not present 
to receive us, 1 enquired what houses he used in town, 
and was, to my great joy, soon informed that theic 
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was one in particular, the mistress of which was a 
great friend to him ; on which I undauntedly set for- 
ward, and very luckily found the person to be the 
young man's mother who brought us the money into 
Wiltshire. 

In Mr Elrington's name I borrowed the half-guinea, 
which to our general joy was immediately granted, 
and the man and hofses discharged ; though a second 
thought came into my head, that as the company was 
absent, and hearing but a terrible account of their 
])rogress there, I began to be doubtful wliether their 
faith was strong enough to keep so many poor, penny- 
less devils from starving till their return, which I 
was told would not be so soon as they proposed, there 
being a play bespoke, to which they were promised a 
great house. 

I'liis gave me fresh spirits, and I thought it quite 
proper to engage our guide to walk the other five 
miles, and escort us to the players. The splendour of 
a shilling soon prevailed, and we mounted directly; 
my friend single, and my daughter and self double, 
u[j()n a stra[)])ing l)east, which was of a j)roper size to 
have been ranked in the miinber of dragoons. 

I was not a little pleased, notwithstanding their ill 
success, to find Mr Elringtoii's credit so good, and 
Ills character so justifiable, that even in his absence 
a stranger could he intrusted on his account. 

When we came to our jouniey’s end, Mrs Klring- 
tun, who was the first person we saw, received us 
with inexpressible joy, and gave ns a second relation 
of the miserable state of their affairs : but, as lady 
(iracc says of lady I'ownly, she rallied her misfor- 
tunes with such vivacity, that had not her wit, been 
too strong for my resolution, 1 should liave certainly 
gone back again !>y the return of tlie next post. 

As we were just entering the town, a good-looking 
fanner met us, by our ajipcarancc guessed what wc 
^vc^e, and asked if we were not comedians ? e 
answered in the afiirmative, on which he desired, if 

A A 
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we had any pity for ourselves, to turn back, and rap- 
ping out a thundering oath, aflirmed to us that we 
were going to starve, wliich threw my friend (who is 
not the best horseman in the world) into such a fright, 
she dropped her bridle, from which advantage her 
hungiy steed fairly ran her into a hedge, and dropped 
her into the ditch. 

When she recovered her surprise she was for going 
directly back, without seeing the company ; but when 
I assured her the money would not hold out, she was 
prevailed on to go forward. 

At length the bespoke play was to be enacted, 
which was * 1'he Beaux Stratagem ;* but such an audi- 
ence I dare believe was never heard of before or 
since. In the first row of the pit sat a range of 
dninken butchers, some of whom soon entertained us 
with the inharmonious music of their nostrils : hehiiid 
them were seated, as I suppose, their unsizeablc con- 
sorts, who seemed to enjoy the same state of happi. 
ness their dear spouses were possessed of ; hut, having 
more vivacity than the males, lauglied and talked 
louder tlian the players. 

Mrs Elringtou (who played Mrs Sullen) having 
such a lovely prospect before her, and being willing 
to divert me from any design she might suspect of 
my not staying, in the drunken scene between Arclirr 
and Scrub (the former of which I played) unexpectedly 
|>aid us a visit ; and, taking the tankard out of Scrub’s 
hand, drank Mr Archer’s health, and to our belter 
acquaintance. The least 1 could do was to return the 
lady’s compliment by drinking to hers ; after wliicli 
slie ordered my brother Scrub to call the butU r in 
with his fiddle, and insisted on iny dancing a rniiiut’t 
with her, while poor Scrub coinfortetl himself with 
the remains of tlie tankard. 

This absurdity led us into several more, for 
noth took a wild-goose chase through all the rlnnnatic 
authors we could recollect, taking particular care rot 
to let any single speech bear in the answer the least 
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affinity ; and, while 1 was making love from Jaffier, 
she tenderly approved my passion with the soliloquy 
of Cato. 

In this incoherent manner we finished the night’s 
entertainment. Mrs Sullen, instead of Arclier, con- 
cluding the play with Jane Shore’s tag, at the end of 
the first act of that tragedy, to the universal satisfac- 
tion of that part of. the audience who were awake, 
and were the reeling conductors of those who only 
dreamt of what they should have seen. 

For some time we dragged on our unsuccessful 
lives, without tile least prospect of an alteration, that 
I at last gave up all hopes and expectations of ever 
enjoying a happy moment. This, according to the 
usual custom, made each wear an eye of coldness and 
dislike ; till, after a long series of plagues, madam 
Fortune, in one of her frolics, was pleased to pay us 
a small visit, and during her short stay we began to be 
better reconciled, till the trumpery slut tucked up her 
tail of goodnature, and reduced us to our primitive 
nothing ; and sour looks, with disaffected minds, re- 
sumed their empire in the breast of every malcontent. 

In process of time we went to Cirencester, where I 
informed the reader 1 had been once before with Mr 
liimiett’s company *. but Mr Elrington, without any 
previous notice, took a place in the stage-coach for 
London, and, the very night wc can^e to the town, 
k-ft his wife to manage the company, in which I gave 
my assistance to take off from her as much of the 
trouble as 1 possibly could. 

Mr Linnett, wanting at that time some auxiliaries, 
sent one of his company to engage me and my friend 
U) join him at Bath, where he then was, in a new 
I erected theatre in Kingsinead street. But my honour 
was so deeply engaged in jMrs Elrington’s behalf, I 
; would, on no terms, leave her, as she was pleased to 
I compliment me with being her right-hand ; and at 
I that time not knowing the real design of her luis- 
kand’s going to London, looked on her as an injured 
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person, which doubly engaged my attachment to her 
interest: though I afterwards found it was a con- 
certed scheme to fix himself, if possible, with Mr 
Rich ; which proved almost abortive, he staying but 
one season, from what cause I shan’t pretend to judge, 
and then went to Bath. 

His wife soon followed, and I was left with six 
more besides myself. One scen^ and a curtain, witJi 
some of the worst of their wardro])e, made up tlu; 
para])hemalia of the stage, of which I was prime mi- 
nister; and, though under as many disadvantages as 
a set of miserable mortals could patiently endure, 
from the before-mentioned reasons, and an inex- 
haustible fund of poverty through the general hank 
of the wliole company, even to a necessity of borrow- 
ing money to pay the carriage to the next town, wo 
ail went into a joint resolution to be inrhistrious, and 
got a sufficiency to support oiirselves and pay tl'.e way, 
not only to that town, but were decently set do^vu in 
tlic ncyt, with just enough to dismiss our waggoner 
v/itii re])Utation ; and were then left to proceed upon 
fresh credit, and contract the strongest friendship we 
could with each believing landlord. 

As ’tis very common for even the lowest in under- 
standing to fancy themselves judges of acting, I niiist 
give a curious specimen of it in a person who saw me, 
for >vant of a better, attempt tlie part of Hamlet. I 
was lucky enough to gain a place in his opinion ; and 
he ^vas pleased to express his approbation of me, by 
saying no man couhl pos.sibly du it Ijetter, because 1 
so frecjiiently broke out in fresh places.” 

But I had a much larger share of his esteem after 
playing JScrub, \/hich Avas indeed infinitely more 
suitable to his taste, and left so strong an impression 
on bis mind, that a night or Uvo after, when 1 was 
tragediziug in the part of Pyrrhus, in Phillljis’s ‘ Dis- 
tressed Mother,’ he stepped from the pit, and dosired 
me to oldige some of his friends, as Avell as hiin^^clf, 
by mixing a few of Scrub’s speeches in the play; 
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assuring me, it would give much more satisfaction to 
the spectators, though they liked me very well, he 
said, in the part I was acting. 

This revived in my memory the curious perform- 
ance at Columpton, and rendered me, for the rest of 
the night, infinitely a properer person for Scrub than 
Pyrrhus, as the strangeness of his fancy had such an 
cliect on my risible faculties, I thought I should never 
close my mouth again in the least degree of seriosity. 

I imagine it is such judges as these that occasion 
that indolent stupefaction in most travelling players ; 
and, as the lower sort are foolish enougli to be 
pleased with buffoonery in comedy, and bellowing in 
tragedy, without a regard to .sense or nature in either, 
it makes them forgetful that there are among the 
country gentlemen and ladies very great judges, 
whose good nature overlooks those monstrous absur- 
dities ; but, at the same time, if they took more pains 
to please them, they would certainly find them more 
frequent in their visitation. , 

It is for want of this consideration in the j)layers, 
which makes the favours they receive from families 
of distinction rather, a charity, than a genteel rc^vard, 
for, at best, their weak endeavours to entertain a set 
of sensible peo'{)lejiwho would be glad to encourage 
the least spark of ,^ency and indusir)\ 

I know this wilTf)e a kind of choke-pear to many 
fi{ tlie (ravelling gentry, but I am under no sort of 
uneasiness on that account ; and think, if they make 
a proper use of the hint, they will have more reason 
to thank me than be offended at it. 

After traversing through some few towns more, 
Mr and Mrs Elrington rejoined their company, and 
wc went to IMinclnn Hampton, in Gloucestershire, 
where we were kindly invited by the lord of the 
manor, a worthy gentleman, who was not only a 
great benefactor in respect of the business, but omr 
guardian and protector from the terrible conse- 
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quences that might have ensued from a most shocking 
cruelty, designed for the company in general ; but 
luckily for the rest, only put in force against me and 
two more; which was, by dint of an information, 

encoiuaged by a C r at S d, who meanly 

supported a decayed relation, by procuring him a spe- 
cif warrant to apprehend all persons within the 
limits of the act of parliament. 

This ignorant blockhead carried his authority be- 
yond a legal power ; for almost every traveller that 
went through the town was examined by him before 
they could pass freely, and often made sacrifices to 
his interest. 

My landlord, who was a worthy wight likewise, 
was privy to the plot laid against us ; though afiTecteii 
infinite concern when we were taken, and violently 
exclaimed against his partner in this contrivance, 
though they were equally concerned. The scheme 
was not intended to do justice in regard to the laws, 
but extort money from the i)layers and tlie wortliy 
gentleman, who, they were well assured, would stand 
by us in a case of extremity, as indeed he did. They 
carried on their process so far, as to take me and two 
of our men to jail, wliere we were not under the 
least apprehensions of going, from what my landlord 
had told us. 

We waited in court, expecting every moment to 1 m 
called upon and dismissed with a slight reprimand: 
but, alas 1 ’twas not so easy as we thought, for v, j 
were beckoned to the other end of the court, and 
told that the keeper of the prison insisted on owr 
going into the jail, only for a .show, and to say wc had 
been under lock and key. An honour, 1 confess, I 
was not in the least ambitious of; and for the show, 
I thought ’twould never be over, for it lasted fiojn 
nine in the morning till the same hour of the next; 
raid had it not been for the generous and friendly 
assistance of the before-mentioned gentleman, 1 believe 
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'x would have held out till doomsday with me, for 
TiTiother day must have absolutely put an end to my 
life. 

llage and indignation having wrought such an 
effect on my mind, it threw me almost into a frenzy, 
unrl arose to such a height, that I very cordially de- 
sired my fellow-prisoners would give me leave to cut 
their throats, with *a faithful promise to do the same 
by my own, in case we were doomed to remain there 
after the trial. 

They were sorry to see me, they said, so very mucli 
disconcerted, but covdd by no means comply with my 
rc(ineat ; endeavouring, as much as possible, to keep 
up my s])irits and bring me into temper. 

Several times my landlord came backwards and 
forwards, giving us false hopes (ff our being every 
minute called upon. 'I’he last visit he made, I began 
to be (piite outrageous, and told him all I conceivecY of 
him ; uttering several bold truths, not in the least to 
the advantage of his character. * 

Away he went grumbling, and I never saw him till 
the next morning, when he came to snmmon us to 
the hall. The evening wore apace, and the clock 
struck eight, the dreadful signal for the gates to be 
locked np for thelaight. 

J offered half a guinea a-piece for beds, but was 
denied them ; and, if I had not fortunately been ac- 
<piamted with the turnkey, who was a very good- 
natured fellow, wo must have been turned into a place 
to lie ujxin the j^re ground, and have mixed among 
the felons, wliosle chains wore rattling all night long, 
and made the iiitost hideous noise I ever heard, there 
being upwards of two hundred men and boys under 
tlie different sentences of death and transportation. 

Tlu'ir rags ai\(l misery gave me so shocking an idea, 
1 begged the man, in pity, toliarig ns all three, rather 
than pai'i. us among such a dreadful crew. The very 
•'tench of them would have been a sutticient remedy 
"gainst any future ills that could have happcnctl to 
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me ; but those dreadful apprehensions were soon 
ended by the young fellow who was our wardour 
for the night, making interest with a couple of slioe- 
makers who were imprisoned in the women’s con- 
demned hole, which, till they came, had not been 
occupied for a considerable time. 

These two persons were confined, one for debt, the 
other for having left his family, tvith a design to im- 
pose his wife and children on the parish. 

Extremely glad ivere we to be admitted into tlie 
dismal cell, which, though the walls and flooring 
were formed of flint, at that time I was proud of 
entering, as the men were neat, and their bed 
(which my companions only, took part of) entirely 
clean. 

The two gentlemen of the craft had, the day we 
were brought in, furnished themselves with eacli a 
skin for nnder-leathers, which, being hollow, one 
within the other, 1 chose for my dormitory, and liav- 
ing a pah* of boots on and a great coat, rolled into my 
leather couch, secure from every evil that might occur 
from such a place, except a cold which I got, occa- 
sioned by tlie dampness of ray bed-chamber. 

As we were not there for any crime but that 
mitted by those who informed against us, I ha<f%he 
good fortune to prevail on ray friend tlie turnkey to 
permit me to send for candles and some good liquor, 
to reward our kind hosts, and preserve us from tlie 
dreadful apprehensions of getting each an ague in our 
petrified apartment. 

I continued, for the most part of the night, very 
low-spirited and in very ill-humour, till I was roused 
by the drollery of one Mr Maxfield, my fellow-suf- 
ferer, a goodnatured man, and of an odd turn of 
liumour, who would not let me indulge my melau- 
choly, which he saw had strongly possessed me, aiul 
insisted, as he had often seen me exhibit cajitain 
Macheath in a sham prison, I should, as I was thru 
actually in the condemned hold, sing all the bead- roll 
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of songs in the last act, tliat he might have the plea- 
sure of saying, I had once performed in character. 

I own 1 was not in a condition to be cheerful, but 
the tender concern of those about me laid a kind of 
constraint on me to throw off my chagrin, and com- 
ply with their request, which, when ended, I fairly 
fell asleep for about an hour, and dreamt of all the 
plagues that had tor^jnented my spirits in the day. 

As soon as the dawn of day appeared, I sat with 
impatient expectation of the turnkey’s coming to let 
me into the fresh air; and, to do him justice, he 
came an hour earlier on my account to let us all look 
into the yard, which is formed into gravel-walks, not 
nnlike dray’s inn gardens, though not kept up in 
tiiat regular and nice order. 

But rough as it was, I thought it comparable to the 
garden of Eden ; and question much, when the first pair 
lieheld tlieir paradise, whether they were more trans- 
ported at the view, than I was when let out of my cell. 

After I had sauntered about for a quarter of an 
hour, deeply immersed in thought, down came the 
rattling crew, whose hideous forms and dreadful as- 
pects gave me an idea of such ♦horrors, which can 
only he supposed to centre in hell itself. Each had 
his crime strongly imprinted on his visage, -without 
the least tincture Of remorse or shame; and, instead 
of imjfioring for ^tnercy, impudently and blasphe- 
mously arraigned the judgment of the power divine in 
bringing them to the seat of justice. 

U'hilc I was surveying these miserable and dreadful 
objects, I could not possibly refrain from tears to see 
so many of rny fellpw-creaturcs entered volunteers in 
the service of that being which is hourly preying upon 
the weak and nerfigent part of mankind; and, as I 
too plainly saw, poth age and infancy plunged in 
total undistinguiahied ruin. 

About the bout of eight we received the pleasing 
news of our beinj^ ordered to appear in court at nine ; 
:ind the joy of bluing removed, though but for a few 
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moments, from the sight of these unhappy Avretches, 
was superior to that I felt when delivered from the 
torturing apprehension I had some years before of 
ending my life, by famine, in the Marshalaea. 

But then the dread of being remanded back to 
prison suddenly gave a damp to my transport ; but, 
heaven be praised ! our kind benefactor sent in the 
night a special messenger to be ready in the sessions 
house, Avith a large quantity of gold, to protect us 
from any threatening danger. 

I had not been in the pen five muiutes, before 1 Avas 
called upon to receive a letter of comfort to myself 
and friends, Avho, though they assumed a gaiety tlx* 
night before, Avere heartily sliocked at appearing at 
the bar among a set of criminals, the least of Avliose 
crimes not one of them AA'ould have dai'ed to have 
been guilty of, though but in thought. 

HoAvever, Ave had the pleasure to see the wise judgo 
(avIio, for dint of interest to his kinsman, committed 
us) mai;ch out of court just before our cause came 
on, which ended in a very few words, our kind pro- 
tector having laid our plan of safety so securely witli 
his interest and poA^er, Ave Avere soon dismissed ; and 
can never, I think, be sufiiciently grateful in our 
knoAvledgments for so tender and generous a 
iniseration of our misfortunes. 

^Twas a secret pleasure to us, to knoAV that the 
coroner was obliged to Avalk olT, having rendered him- 
self so contemptible to the gentlemen on the bench, 
by dabbling in such dirty Avork, that he was not (uiiy 
heartily despised by them, but S;tood a ridiculiui'^ 
chance, if he had staid till our dismission, of In iit^/ 
hooted out of court : and I believe if he Avere to live 
to the age of Methuselah, this great action of hi^* 
life Avould not be forgot. 

’Tis no small comfort to me, that two of the best 
gentlemen in and about that place have dropped his 
acquaintance on the account, as they conceiv^ed a man 
of sense might have employed his time and tnoughts 
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more laudably than in giving countenance and en- 
couragement to an action which was founded upon 
avarice, not justice : for I can be upon oath, and 
bring many more to justify the truth of my assertion, 
that they brought in a bill of different charges to the 
amount of near twelve pounds, besides a (piantity of 
guineas it cost the gentleman who stood our friend in 
tlie affair. • 

I have often heard of persons paying money to 
a void a jail, but we were so cnielly imposed on they 
made us pay half-a-guinea a-piece for going into one ; 
and, though we had but twelve post miles to ride, 

charged a guinea a head for conducting us to G , 

bositles the expenses of our horses, which they ought 
to have found us, as we were aiterwards informed. 

Power, when invested in the hands of knaves or 
tools, generally is the source of tyranny, which has 
])i cn too often experienced : and had not our worthy 
iViend stood firmly by us we must have innocently 
siifh rc d, for labouring to keep ourselves jusj above 
the fears of starving. 

As we were not guilty of any misdemeanor, every 
1/ody f)itied our distress, and heartily despised the 
author of it. Our friend, who gave us partly an in- 
A itation. as he was a ])erson of great wmrtli and pow’er, 
was higlily exasperated, and took it as a high in- 
(liuiiity offered to himself, after he had given us en- 
couragement, to presume to object against bis enter- 
taining his family (which w'as a numerous one) in an 
inoffensive manner; and wdiicli, as he reasonably 
urged, kept many an idle person from lavishing their 
Bui)stance at alenouses, equally destructive to their 
litultli and the interest of their w ives and children. 

On our return from G , the gentleman bespoke 

a play, and removed us out of the little lowm-hall 
into the great one^ which w-as his property ; and in 
despight of our adversaries siqiported us w ith a firm 
promise to protect us, in case of a second invasion, if 
it cost him half his estate: but, as they knew his 
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power and resolution both invincible, they never at - 
tempted to molest us aftenvards. 

Our stay was but short after this unlucky stroke 
of fortune, though it was a bad matter well ended, 
thanks to the liuinanity of our generiius friend. W\i 
were heartily glad when we left tlie place ; and when- 
ever I go to that, or any other, upon the same expe- 
dition, I’ll give them leave to imprison me for every 
hour of life to come. 

Tlie autumn following, MrElrington aiul bis spouse 
went again to Bath, and 1 was left as conductor to the 
company a second time. Just before they went, a plot 
was laid to draw us into another dilemma at llursley, 
but we were upon our guard, and luckily cscaj)t:(l 
their [)ersccution. In order to get quite out of their 
reach, we went into another county, to a town called 
Boss in Ifiu'cfordshire, where we met with iolerablu 
success, and from thence proceeded to I^Iuumouih in 
Wales, wliich, though a very large place, we found it 
very didiciilt to get a bare livelihood. 

(^ht‘})stow was our next station, where I met with 
many friends, particularly a widow lady, to whom, and 
lier family in general, \ am under great obligations, 
and shail ever with pride acknowledge. 

I had tlie honour and happiness of obtaimhg tin 
frieTid.ship of another lady, who lived within a qnnrttT 
of a mile of Chej)stow, and often favoured me witii 
friendly letters when I went to Abergavenny, at du 
end of which town 1 left Mr Elrington, with a linn 
design, at that time, to quit all thoughts of ]da)'ing. 

I immediately took a very handsome house, wiili 
large garden, consisting of near three rpiarters of ;■/> 
acre of ground, belonging to my friend's ))aj)a, a vriy 
woithy gentleman, who had eminently distingiii.sljcd 
himself in battle, in the reign ^of king Williuu! uihI 
queen Anne ; but in the decline of life quitted llit^ 
service and retired, having a very conxiderahlee stale, 
to which his daughter h sole heiress. 

Berhaps the reader may t'.ink, that the repeat<Ml 
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rebuffs of fortune might have brought me to some 
degree of reflection, which might have regulated the 
actions of my life, but, that I may not impose upo i 
the opinions of the good-natured part of the world, 
who might charitably bestow a favourable thought 
on me in that point, I must inform them, that the 
aversion I had conceived for vagabondising, (for such 
I shall ever esteem it), and the good nature of my 
friends iii Chepstow, put it strongly into my head to 
settle there, to which end I determined to turn pastry- 
cook and farmer ; and, without a shilling in the uni- 
verse, or really a positive knowledge where to get 
one, took horse from Abergavenny to visit the young 
lady and hire the house. 

1 must do her the jusViCe to say she advised mo to 
forego my resolution, imd set before me all the incon- 
veniences I afterwards laboured under; but she found 
me 80 determined, she dropped her argument, and, 
being of an obliging temper, fowarded tlie repairing 
of the house, that it might be ready at the aifi)ointe(l 
tirn^^ for my reception. 

'Fo he short, I went to it ; but, that the whole scene 
of my unaccountable farce might he complete, I not 
only involved myself, but the gentlewoman whom I 
have before-mentioned, that travelled with me, in the 
same needless and unreasonable difliculties ; for which 
I think myself hound in honour to ask her pardon, as 
I really was the author of many troubles from my in- 
considerate folly, which nothing but a sincere friend- 
ship and ah uncommon easiness of temper could have 
inspired her either to have brooked or to have forgiven. 

As soon as I arrived at Chepstow' I began to con- 
sider, that though I had got a house w’ithout either 
bed or chair to lie or sit on, it w'ould he highly ])roper 
to seek out a place of rest; and, that I might live as 
cheap as possinle, took a ready-furnished lodging for 
nights, and wandered for a fortnight up and down my 
empty house, till fortune came that n)ad to drop 
ome furniture into it. 
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I own it, I was secretly chagrined at my exploit, 
but did not dare to make the least discovery of it to 
Mrs Brown, who had very justifiable reasons to re. 
proach me for an indiscretion she had prudently 
taken much pains to prevent. 

My first design was to set forth in pastry : 'tie true 
I had an oven, but not a single penny to purchase a 
faggot to light it ; a*nd for the materials to make the 
pics they were ecjually uncomeatablc. But I took 
courage, and went to inform the widow lady of my 
intention and entreat the favour of her custom. 

Aa she is, without compliment, a person of sense 
and discernment, she very humorously asked me all 
the natural and necessary questions concerning the 
motive and means by wdiich I was to settle myself, as 
she well knew I had not a grain of the principal in. 
gredient towards exciting me to such a resolution 
or tlie eftecting it. 

I confess I was strangely puzzled to answer her; 
and, after several hums and haws, told lier I hoped 
fortune would favour my design, as I only wanted to 
get an honest and decent living, which was^gft small 
recommendation to her favour. After havinftsmikd 
at rny ra.sh undertaking, she administered kind 
of comfort I stood most in need of that time. 

To baking we went, and, partly through pity and 
curiosity, we took twenty shillings the first day. I 
then began to triumph greatly at my success, and 
thought it my turn to upbraid my friend for harag 
reproached me. for leaving the stage. 

1 must not forget to insert a strong desire I had to 
go to the major on tlie strength of my success, . n 1 
hire a large ruil(l of grass, and, instead of a ind 
tiiougiit of j)urchasing a horse to carry goods tn tlio 
neighbouring markets ; but, that J might not apju\;r 
more consj>u:u«Hisly ridiculous tlian I had dr)iie, .Mis 
Brown wisely dissuaded me from such a niid scli.-in*' 
and a few weeks convincerl me I had no occasani mr 
such a chargeable conveyance of my pastry: 
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when everybody’s curiosity was satisfied, I found a 
terrible declension of business. 

However, I met with unprecedented friendships, 

especially from Val ne M s, esq. who lives at 

d, a young gentleman of a fair character and 

fine estate. His generosity enabled me to put the 
main part of my furniture into my house ; and, as to 
linen, and many necessary materials besides, my good 
friend, the young lady before-mentioned, supplied me 
with them. 

As 1 found one business fall off, 1 resolved to set 
up another, and went in one of my extraordinary 
hurries to buy a sow with pig ; but, to my great 
(lisappoinment, after having kept it for near three 
months, expecting it hourly to bring forth, it proved 
t/) he an old barrow ; and I, to make up the measure 
of ray prudent management, after having put myself 
to double the expense it cost me in the purcliase, was 
glad to sell it to a butcher for a shilling or two less 
than I gave for it. • 

Thus ended iny notion of being a hf>g merchant, 
and 1 having a garden vrcll stored with fruits of all 
sorts, made the best I could of that, till some villan- 
oiis wretches, ii^ one night’s time, robbed me of as 
much as would liave yielded near three guineas, 

; bc-^ides barbarously tearing up tlie trees by the roots, 

[ and breaking the branches through fearful haste ; 

; being well assured tliat the gentleman who owned 
I ihcm would have punished them to the utmost rigour 
I of the. law, had they been discovered. 

One plague succeeding another, I resolved to leave 
10 place and try my fate in some other spot; hut, 
holiold ! we were run a little aground, so that we were 
sitively obliged to sell the best ])art of our furniture 
to make up some deficiencies, and we w'cre once more 
ill a bodless conation. 

lA ith the ncS‘Ssary utensils for the pastry-cook’s 
^hop, and the friendly assistance of some of onr good 
blend.*?, we took leave, and set out for a little place 
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called Pill, a sort of harbour for ships, fivo miles on 
this side of Bristol. The place itself is not unplea- 
sant, if it were inhabited with any other kind of 
people than the savages who infest it, and are only, 
in outward form, distinguishable from beasts of prey. 
To be short, the villaiiics of these wretches are of so 
heinous and unlimited a nature, they render the place 
so unlike any other part of the habitable world, that I 
can compare it only to the anti-chamber of that abode 
we are adraonislie{i to avoid in the next life, by lead- 
ing a good one here. 

A boy there of eight or ten years of age is as well 
versed in the most beastly discourse, and the more 
dreadful sin of blasjihemy and swearing, as any 
drunken reprobate of thirty; and he who drinks 
liardest, and excels most in these terrible qualifica- 
tions, stands foremost in Ins fathcr^s favour. 

I'here are some few that don’t belong to the boats, 
that are reasonable creatures ; and 1 am amazed tlity 
can patiently bear to reside where there is such a niiine- 
rous set of cannibals. A name they very justly deservf, 
for I believe there are some among them who would 
not scruple to make a meal of their fellow-creatures:. 

I have seen many a suffering wretch who been 
wind-bound, sent away half naked after tite bad 
spent their ready money, who have been obliged to 
strip tlicrnselves of their clothes, ami glad to part 
from a thing wortli twenty shillings to obtain with 
difficulty one to keep them from starving, and that 
without any view of ever seeing it again : nay, tbiir 
want of principle and Christianity is such, that if tbry 
out-stay tlie means of raising a «ix))encc for a bed, 
they will charitably turn them into the street to 

“ Rest their heads on what cold stone they pletisr.” 

For near six months iny friend and I resided in this 
terrible abode of infamy and guilt ; but being igno- 
rant, at our first coming, of what kind of mortals 
they were, we settled amongst them, and did not find 
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U ail easy matter to remove, thon^ili we went trem- 
bling to bed every night with dreadful apprehensions 
of some ill-treatment before the break of day. 

I took a little shop, and because I was resolved to 
set off my matters as grand as possible, 1 had a board 
put over my door with this inscription — 

BROWN, rA§TllY':OOK, FROM LONDON*. 

At which place 1 can’t charge myself with ever having, 
in the course of iny life, attempted to spoU the in- 
gredients necessary in the composition of a tart. But 
that did not signify, as long as I was a Londoner I to 
be sure, my pastry must be good ! 

While the ships continued coming in from Ireland, 
in the months of dune, July, and August, I had a 
gt)od running trade ; but, alas 1 the winter was most 
terrible, ami if an uncle of my friend’s (who died 
wliile we were there) had not left her a legacy, we 
ruist inevitably have peinshed. 

About the time the news came of her mOncy, we 
v/erc involved to the amount of about four or five and 
tliirty shillings ; and if a shilling would have saved us 
from total destruction wc did not know where to 
raise it. 

On the receipt of the letter, I sliowed it to the land- 
lord, hoping he wouUl lend mo a guinea to hear my 
charges to i\lrs Brown’s aunt, who lives in Oxford- 
shire, where I wa.<to goto receive her legacy, which 
was a genteel one, and I should have left her as a hos- 
tage till luy return. 

Bjit the iricrcdnlous block! lend conceived the letter 
to !)(} forged ; and as he himself was capable of sucli a 
fraud, imagined we had artfully contrived to get a 
^niinea out of him, and reward iiiin by running away 
in his debt. But he was (piitc mistaken, as he was 
afterwards convinced, and maile a thousand awkward 
excuses for liis imkindness when we received tlie 
money and had rlischarged his trilling demands. 

1 consulted on my pillow what wa.s best to be done, 

li u 2 
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and communicated my thoughts to ray friend ; upon 
U';iich wc concluded, without speaking a word to any- 
body, both to set out and fetch the money, according 
to order, from her relation, though there were two 
very great bars to such progress, in the eye of reason, 
but 1 stepped over both. 

One was, having no more than a single groat in tlie 
world between us ; and the othftr, my having been 
obliged to pledge iny hat at Bristol a fortnight before 
for half-a-crown, to carry on the anatomical business 
we haplessly pursued. 

Yet notwithstanding these terrible disasters, I was 
resolved at all events to go the journey. I took my 
fellow-sufferer with me, who was lost in wonder at so 
daring an enterprize, to set out without either hat or 
money fourscore miles on foot. But I soon eased the 
anxiety of mind she laboured under, by assuring her 
that when we got to Bristol, I would apply to a friend 
who would furnish me with a small matter to carry 
us on to' Bath. 

This pacified the poor soul, who could scarce sec 
her way for tears before 1 told her my design, which 
never entered my imagination till we had4||ot two 
miles beyond the detested [dace we lived in.^s^^r cir- 
cumstances were then so desperate, I thought 

“ Wliaterer world vv«; next were thrown upon, 

** Could not be worse than P///.” 

As we were on our march we were met by some of 
our unneighbourly neighbours, who took notice of my 
being in full career without a hat ; and of IVIrs Brown 
with a bundle in her hand, wiiich contained only a 
change of linen for us on oiur travel. 

They soon alarmed our landlord with the interview, 
with many conjectures of our being gone off; and 
concluded ray being bareheaded was intended as a 
blind for our excursion ; but let their thoughts be 
what they would, we were safe in Bristol by the lime 
they ficatdiomc to make their political report ; anil I 
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obtained at the first word the timely assistance our 
necessities required, to procure a supper and bed that 
night, besides what served to hear our charges to Bath 
next morning. 

The only distress T had to overcome was, to procure 
a covering for my unthinking head ; but providence 
kindly directed us to a house where there was a young 
journeyman, a sort of Jemmy Smart, who dressed 
entirely in taste, that lodged where we lay that night. 
As I appeared, barring the want of a hat, as smart as 
liimself in dress, he entered into conversation with 
me ; and finding him a good-natured man, ventured 
(as 1 was urged by downright necessity) to beg the 
favour of him to lend me a hat, wliich by being very 
(lusty I was well assured had not been worn some 
lime, from which 1 conceived he would not be in a 
violent hurry to have it restored; and, framing an 
excuse of lidving sent my own to be dressed, easily 
obtained the boon. 

Next moniing at the hour of five we set put, and 
stayed at Bath till the morning following ; though I 
remember 1 was obliged to give the landlady my 
waistcoat for the ])a)Tncnt of my lodging before we 
went to bed, which 1 had the comfort of redeeming 
by the help of Mr Kennedy and company, and set 
fdr wards on my journey with the favour they were 
jileased to besto^v on me. 

1 never received an obligation in my life that I was 
ashamed to acknowledge, though I have very lately 
incurred the displeasure of a fine lady, for mentioning 
a person* in my third number to whom I shall ever 
think myself tnOvSt transcendently obliged ; and shall 
ri ver be persuaded to forget their humanity, or to 
reconcile contradictions, and believe in impossibilities. 

As soon as I was empowered, by the help of a little 
casli, we set out from Bath to < Oxfordshire, and in 
three days arrived at the happy spot, where we were 
furnished with that opiate for grief, the want of which 
had many tedious nights kept us waking. 
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Our journey home was expedited by taking a double 
Morse from Wliitney to Cirencester, and now and 
then, for the rest of the way, mounting up into a hay 
cart or a timely waggon. 

Wlien we returned to Bristol wc met with several 
of the Pill gentry, who were surprised to see us, and 
informed us how terribly we had been exploded, as 
being cheats and runaways ; and though they them- 
selves, in our absence, were as inveterate as the rest of 
the vulgar crew, were the first to condemn others for 
a fault they were equally guilty of. 

I returned the borrowed hat, and went home tri- 
umphant ill my own ; paid my landlord ; and, as long 
as the money lasted, was the worthiest gentleman in 
tile county ; but when our stock was exhausted, and 
^ve were reduced to a second necessity of contracting a 
fresh score, I was as much disregarded as a dead cat, 
without the remembrance of a single virtue I was 
master of wdiile I had a remaining guinea in my 
pocket 1 

Business daily decreasing from the \vant of ship- 
ping coming in, and the winter growing fast upon us, 
we had no prospect before us but of dying by inches 
witli cold and hunger ; and what aggravated iny^^ 
distress, was having unfortunately drawn in my f^^d 
to be a melancholy partaker of my sufferings. 

This reflection naturally roused me into an ho- 
nourable spirit of resolution not to let her peri'^li 
through my unhappy and mistaken conduct, which 1 
meant all for the best, though it unfortunately proved 
otherwise ; and that I migfit not stay at Pill till wo 
were past the power of getting away, f sat down and 
wrote a little tale, which filled up the first and second 
columns of a newspaper, and got a friend to introduce 

me to Mr W d, printer, on the T y; who 

engaged me, at a small pittance per week, to write, 
and correct the press when business was in a huriy, 
which indeed it generally was, as he is a man of repu- 
tation and greulf respected. 
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I believe, if he had been perfectly assured who I 
was, and had known how much I bad it in my power 
to liave been useful to him, as well as myself, it had 
been much better for us both. However, it was 
kind in him to employ a distressed person, and a 
stranger, to whom he could not possibly be under the 
least obligation. 

Having secured ^something to piddle on, for I can 
call it no better, I ran back to Pill to bless my friend 
with the glad tidings ; and as it \vas a long and dirty 
walk from thence to Bristol, and infinitely dangerous 
over Heigh down, which is full three miles in length, 
besides two miserable miles before that to trudge, we 
thought it better to give uj) what we had to the land- 
lord. to whom we were but eighteen shillings in- 
debted, though we left him as much as fairly stood 
us in five pounds ready money; but if we had offered 
to have made a sale of it, I knew their consciences 
would have given us si.vpcnce for that which might 
he worth a crown or ten shillings ; so we even locked 
up the shop, and went with the key in iny pocket to 
Bristol ; and in two days’ time I sent it back with a 
note, to let liim know what ^ve had left was entirely 
his owm, for that we should never more return. 

In truth I have been as good as my word, and shall 
continue so ; for if busine^or inclination should ever 
excite me to take a trip to^ reland, I would go Ches- 
ter way : and if travellers knew as much as I do of 
that horrid seat of cruelty and extortion, they would 
all come into the same determination. 

Having thus comfortably withdrawn ourselves from 
this hated place, we took a lodging at two shillings 
per week ; and if 1 had not had the good fortune to 
be kindly accepted on by a few friends who were con- 
stantly inviting me, tVie remaining part of my wages 
would not have been sufficient to have afforded us, 
with otl'.er expenses, above two good meals in a week. 

But thanks^ to my friends wlio empowered me to 
consign it all to the use of one, to whom I should 
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have thought, on this occasion, if every shilling had 
been a guinea, I had made but a reasonable acknow- 
ledgment, after having immersed her in dillicultiea 
which nothing but real friendship and a tender regard 
to my health (which through reiieated grievances, was 
much impaired) could have made her blindly incon- 
sistent with her own interest to gi^'c into, and so 
patiently endure. „ « 

This business lasted for one month exactly, and I 
found it impossible to subsist, w'ithout being trouble- 
some to friends ; and Mr W d not caring to en- 

large my income, T took it into my bead to try for a 
benefit, and to that end printed some hills in the 
style of an advertisement, which were kindly pre- 
sented to me by my master. 

All was to he done under the rose, o: account of 
the magistrates, wim have not suflered any plays to 
be acted in the city for many years ; but notwith- 
standing I slyly adventured to have ‘ Barnwell^ ex- 
hibited in the very heart of it, at the Black Rave|)|,in 
High street, where I had as many promises as.^ gjjiti 
have filled the room (which was a large one) had ijttiecn 
twice as big : but, alas ! they were but promis^^f^or 
instead of five and twenty pounds I had barel^^ffiur, 
and abominably involved by the bargain; ins»mi1ich, 
I was obliged to march qu^tly oft' and say nothing. 

After I was gone, several pitied my misfortune, 
and declared if I would make a second attem})t I 
should be made amends for the disappointment of the 
former ; but I thought it mighty well as it was, and, 
as I was safe in a whole skin, would not run the chance 
of being a second time deceived, nor the hazard of 
being more deeply engaged than I was. 

I was so miserably put to my shifts, that the morn- 
ing after my malefit, I was obliged to strip my friend 
of the only decent gowm she had, and pledged it to 
pay the horse-hire for the players who came from 
Wells to as^i^t me ; which, to do them justice, was a 
djfliculty they were entirely ignorant of. 
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’Twas no small mortification to me not to have it 
in my power to reward them genteely for their trou- 
ble ; and more especially so, as my o^vn daughter was 
one of the number, with her husband, whom she 
imprudently married, contrary to my inclination, 
about three years before. 

Though I had no fortune to give her, without any 
partiality, I look *011 her as a more advantageous 
match for a discreet man than a woman who might 
bring one, and confound it in unnecessary expenses, 
which I am certain Kitty will never do ; and, had she 
met with as sober and reasonable a creature as herself, 
in the few years they have had a company, might 
have been worth a comfortable sum of money, to have 
set them up in some creditable business that might 
have redounded more to their quiet and I'cputation. 

But I fear that is as impossible to hope or expect, 
as ’twould be likely to unmarry them; which, had 
it been in my power, should have been done the first 
moment I heard of the unplcasing knot’s being tied : 
but as it is, 

“ I here do give him that with all my hL*art‘ 

Which, but that he has already, 

With ail my heart I would keep from him.” 

As my child was at Wellh with her company, nature 
was more prev'alent in that point than necessity to fix 
me there, for there w'as another .sot of people I could 
have gone to thirty miles off, a dillerent road ; but, 
notwithstanding my dislike to her marriage, I wanted 
to be as near her as I could, and joined them 
Wells, where 1 was very w'ell acquainted ; and, e 
much as players can expect, well regarded by the br- 
io the town. md 

About three years before, I had been there w'itlrted 
F.l ringtones company, and we met w'ith uncor 
success; but the last time the small-pox rage. were 
lently there, and if tlie ladies and gentlemen i took 
heen extremely kind, the poor exbibitcrs inighim to 
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been glad to have shared the fate of the invalids, to 
have been insured of a repository for their bones. 

' Tis a common observation, that evils often produce 
good effects, and such my daughter found from the 
generosity of the ladies, who made her several valu- 
able presents, which enlarged their wardrobe con- 
siderably ; and being a well-behaved girl, that recom- 
mended her to their consideration; in respect of her 
private character; and her public performance on 
the stage rendered her very pleasing to the audience 
in general. 

I humbly entreat to be believed, when, without 
partiality, I aver her genius would recommend her to 
a station in eitlier theatre, if properly made use of, 
as she has an infinite share of humour, that calculates 
her for an excellent low comedian; though she is 
obliged, having none equal to herself, to appear in 
characters in which her cliief merit consists in being 
positively a sensible speaker. 

1 once 'saw her play Horatia, in the ‘ Roman Fa- 
ther and was astonished to find lier so truly itfected 
with the scene, where she comes to npbraid f ublius 
for the murder of her lover, and ju’ovqlw her own 
death from her brother’s hand. I coT|fe8s I was 
pleasingly surprised, and beg pardon for ct^enerating 
so far as to speak in praise of so near 4.;yelation, who 
really deserved it ; an error rny famftf is not very 
apt to run into. ^ 

A second time she gave me equal delight in the 
])art of Boadicea, which I should never have siis- 
^ pected from her uncultivated genius ; but she proved 
5^ .he had one in very justly acquitting herself in that 
^®'baracter ; but yet I had rather see her in low comedy, 

. * ’tis more agreeable to her fignirc, and entirely so 
in^g oddity of her Imraorous disposition ; and I wish 
of tht^yg^g jjQ settlcd Es to constantly play in that walk, 
pay tlU| jg ^ very pleasing one, and most useful when 
Wells tCg come towards the decline of life : for when 
difficulty jjyg outlived the bloom and beauty of a lady 
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Townly or a Monimia, they may make very pleasing 
figures in a Mrs Day or a widow Lackit. 

I wish the girl may take this friendly hint now she 
is young, as I am certain, in respect to her years, she 
may in all probability live long enough to make a con- 
siderable figure in characters of that cast. 

I stayed with her the run of six towns, the last but 
one of which was Honiton in Devonshire, where I 
had the happiness of gaining many friends of dis- 
tinction; and perhaps should have continued longer, 
but that I received a letter from my brother, to inform 
me Mr Simpson of Bath had a mind to engage me to 
prompt, and undertake the care of the stage inci- 
dental to that office. 

As I was heartily tired of strolling, and being too 
frequently impertinently treated by my daughter’s 
husband, I readily embraced the oflTer, and set out 
for Bath with my friend (who had been as often, and 
equally insulted by the little insignificant) ; and on my 
arrival, Mr Simpson, in a gentleman-like» manner 
received me, ana lent me a sum of money to ecpiip 
me in my proper character, which I repaid him 
weekly out of ray salary, and thank him most sin- 
cerely for the favour. 

From the month of September to March I conti- 
nued tli^ere, l)ut tlie fatigue of the place was more 
than health or spirits could easily su])port ; for 
1 am certain the prompters of either theatres in I^on- 
don l^ve not half the plague in six months that I 
have had in as many days. 

’Tie tnie, Mr Simpson was owner, and ought to 
have been master of the house, but his goodnature 
and unwillingness to offend the most trilling per- 
former made him give up his right of authority, and 
rather stand neuter when he ought to have exerted 
it. 

The burry of business in his rooms, wliich were 
more methodically conducted than his theatre, took 
up so much of his time, ’twas impossible for him to 
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pay a proper attention to both. By this means, what 
ought to have been a regular government was re- 
duced to anarchy and uproar. Each had tlieir several 
wills ; and but one, which Avas myself, bound to obey 
them all. 

This any reasonable person will allow to be a hard 
and difficult task, as I was not inclined to offend any 
of them ; and though they herded in parties, I was 
resolved to be a stranger to their disputes, till open 
quarrels obliged me to become aci]uaintcd with them ; 
and in such cases 1 was often made use on as a porter 
to set tliese matters to rights. 

This 1 confess my spirit could not easily brook, 
both in respect to my father, as well as having been 
on a much better footing, on a superior theatre than 
any T w'us obliged to pay a daily attendance on. 

I can be upon my oath, during the whole time of 
my residence in Bath, 1 had not, even on Sundays, a 
day I could call my own : and Mr Bodely the printer 
can testify, I have often left fresh orders while Jb^ has 
been at church, either for alteration of part.^^^^r of 
caj)ital distinctions in the hills, without wliic^irery 
indifferent actor.s would not otherwise go on. 

I think ’twould have been a greater pi oof o^fadg- 
ment to have distinguished tliemselvcs on th&|j^e 
than upon a jiost or brick wall ; and I ha^j^^ten 
thought, when I wrote the word ' ]>erfornied,^^tv (jiiM 
have been no error to have cliangcd it to * dcfdrmcd. 
of which I have often had melancholy proofs from u 
brace of heroes, who, I believe (one in particular) 
thought none cipial to them. And truly I can’t but 
be of their minds, for two such great men were never 
seen before, and it is hoped never will again. 

As to tile -women, the principal, which is Mis-! 
Ibbott, is really deserving of jiraise and admiration, 
as all she does is from the result of a very great ana 
uncommon geniu.s. I own myself not, very apt to !)e 
partial, but this gentlewoman struck me into a iiK st 
pleasing astonishment l)v her pcifoi-ffianee ( f ini.ity 
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characters ; but most particularly in the part of Isa- 
bella, in ‘ The Fatal Marriage/ She not only drew 
the audience into a most profound attention, but abso- 
lutely into a general flood of commiserating tears ; and 
blended nature and art so exquisitely well, that ’twas 
impossible not to feel her sorrows, and bear the ten- 
derest part in her affliction. 

I must confess I never was more truly affected with 
a tragical performance, and was rendered incapable 
of reading a single syllable; but luckily for Miss 
Ibbott, she is always so perfect, a prompter is a use- 
less person wdiilc she is speaking : and it is no com- 
pliment to insert what I told her wdien she came off ; 
that 


‘ Her whole function suited 
With forms to her conceit.” 

I am very certain there were several ])eople of quality 
down at Bath who can testify the trutli of what I 
have said of her ; and 1 should think it very well 
wortli the while of themasters of cither of the theatres 
tf) take lier merit into consideration ; and if she had 
tlio advantage of seeing Mrs (hhber, Mrs Wollington, 
or Mrs Pritc^rd, in their diflVrcnt lights, it would 
jriake her aa^ Complete an actress as ever trod the 
English stag6/r‘ 

The meri^ ipjf this person was not a little conducive 
to the inteyeat of the players in general, which was 
demonstrated hi the deficiency of the night’s receipts 
wiienevcr jt happened that she was out of a play, 
which indeed was very seldom; but as merit gene- 
rally ere at(6»; envy, her conteraporaiies would scaice 
allow it Ifc, cither publicly or privately, notwith- 
standing jBpt politest audiences testified it by a uni- 
versal a|3^use, and they themselves proved it by the 
odds of Bieir revenues, when first characters have 
been stuffed up by those who would have made better 
figures as her attendants while she had performed 

til CUE 
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Tlie business in general was, according to all 
accounts, that season better than they had known it 
for many past, and wuvS greatly heightened by the 
universal admiration of the performance ot tlie 
justly-celebrated Mr Maddox, who engaged with Mr 
Simpson at a considerable salary, though not more 
than he truly deserved. 

I believe the comedians found* him worthy of his 
income, as he not only lirought in what paid his 
agreement, but more than doubled that sum, which 
they shared among them ; yet to my certain know- 
ledge there was jirivate murmuring, even in respect to 
him, though they profited by his success, and in spite 
of their grudging hearts could not help being de- 
lighted at his surprising feats of activity on the wire, 
which he is at IVlutsuntide engaged to perform’ at 
Mr Hallain’s AVclls in Goodman’s fields, and intends 
to entertain the town with several new things, which 
he has never as yet publicly exhibited. I hope, not 
only in respect to Mr Maddox, but in regatdf to Mr 
Hallarn, wlio is an honest worthy man, fjieywill be 
constantly visited by all people of true taste, V 

Soon after Mr Maddox left Bath (as.Mr;^ribble 
says) a most terrible fracas happened to thllstates- 
general of both the theatres, occasioned by a mer- 
cenary view of gain in an old scoundteel, who was 
chiefly supi)orted by charitable donanplis, in wliich 
Mr Simpson (whose humanity fre^B^tly prompts 
him to such acts) had been often very liberal to this 
viper, who rewarded liim by lodging an information 
against his, and the company in Orchard street. 

This j)Ut a stop to the business for about three 
weeks, and was brought to a public prQ^ss ; hut I 
believe an attempt of the kind will neVer be made 
again. 

As Bath is the seat of pleasure for the heallhful, 
and a grand restorative for the sick, ’lis loolced on 
as a privileged place ; and those who come oply to 
plca5jg^hemselvcs expect a free indulgence in that 
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point, as much as the infinn do the use of the baths 
for their infirmities ; therefore a suppression of any 
part of their innocent diversions was deemed by the 
people of quality as the highest affront that could be 
offered them, especially as they, and others of dis- 
tinction, are the absolute supports of the place, which, 
without them, would be but a melancholy residence 
for the inhabitants, if custom had not made it fashi- 
onably popular, being a town of no ])articular trade. 

''riiis reflection ought to put the strongest guard 
upon them, not to be guilty of offences themselves, or 
countenance it in others, which was positively the 
case in relation to this affair, as it was proved a cer- 
tain a raised a contribution of twenty guineas 

to bribe the old knave to put this cruel design in force 
against the players. 

This greatly exasperated every person of condition, 
who, as it was an infringement upon their liberty of 
entertainment, interested themselves greatly, in behalf 
of each theatre, and carried their point against the 
insolent invader of their privileges. 

During. the suspension, I could scarce walk through 
the iffoye but the very chairmen had something to 
say, by M^ay of exultation, on the misfortunes of the 
}nK)r ^jj^^-folk, as they impudently and ignorantly 
tiTin^q uicm, not considering that play-nights very 
greatly ^lolargcd their incomes. 

Among this sot of two-legged horses were scattered 
some of the new faiigled metiiodical tribe, who blessed 
their stars that there was an end put to profanation 
and riot. 

'Tis surprising that the minds of those who wear 
liic human form can be so monstrously infatuated, to 
1)0 the constant attendants on the canting drones, 
wliose talents consist only in making a shoe or a pair 
of breeches. Have we not thousands of fine gentle- 
men, regularly bred at universities, who xmderstand 
the true system of religion ? And are not the churches 
hourly open to all who please to go to them, instead 

c c 2 
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of creeping into holes and comers, to hear much less 
than the generality of the auditors are able to infonn 
their hypocritical pastors ? 

I very lately visited Mr Yates’s New Wells, and 
was persecuted for an hour with words without mean- 
ing, and sound without sense. I own I should as 
soon think of dancing a hornpipe ,in a cathedral, as 
having the least tincture of devotion, where I had 
myself been honoured as a heathen deity, and dreaded 
as a roaring devil. 

No mortal but Mr Yates could have thought of 
letting the })lace for that use ; and, I believe, the first 
symptoms of his religion will be discovered, if there 
ever should be a suppression of this mockery of god- 
liness, in the loss of his sanctified tenants, and the 
sad chance of the tenement standing empty. 

He ranst pardon me for this liberty ; but as we are 
both equally odd, in separate lights, neither of us can 
ever be surprised or offended at what the other says 
or does. 

My warmth, I fear, has led me into an unnecessary 
digression from my story ; but, I confess, I think the 
following these people so inconsistent with t]j^e ^es 
of reason and sense, 1 have not patience to thSlt that 
any creature, who is capable of distinguishing JetVeen 
right and wrong, slioidd listen to such rhapsodies of 
nonsense, which rather confound than serve to im- 
prove their understandings; and consequently can 
be no way instrumental to the salvation of their souls. 

If public devotion four times a day is not sufficient 
for that torrent of goodness they would be thought to 
have, their private prayers at home, offered with sin- 
cerity and penitence, they may be assured will be 
graciously received, and prevent that loss of time be- 
stowed in hearing the gospel turned topsy-turvy b\ 
those who really are as ignorant of it as the rostrum 
they stand in, and whose heads seem to be hranchet 
of the same root. 

Notwithstanding the gaiety of Bath, tiiey swanr. 
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like wasps in June, and have left their stings in the 
minds of many. I am certain, rancour and malice 
are particularly predominant in them, which they 
discovered in an eminent degree when the houses 
were shut up, by saying and doing all they could to 
have them remain so, to the destruction of many 
families, who were happy in a comfortable subsist- 
ence arising from tnem. 

1 know ^twas some guineas out of my pocket, and 
tliough I grew heartily tired of my office, I intended 
to have finished the season, if this disaster had not 
liappened ; but the uncertainty of their opening again 
fixed in me a resolution to leave them, which was 
strengtliened by some ill-natured rebuffs I had met 
with from the lower part of the comiiany, which I 
scarce thought worth my notice, having secretly 
detei mined to withdraw myself from that, and the 
fatigue being, I think, more proper to be undertaken 
by a man than a woman. 

One thing 1 took monstrously ill, which T cannot 
help mentioning : some persons of fashion, who had 
seen me in London, had a mind that I should appear 
in the part of lord Foppington, in ‘ The Careless 
Husband;’ and, at their request, I rehearsed it in a 
visit, which they were so obliging to tell me made 
them more anxious for my playing it. . As a proof 
that they desired it, they communicated their design 
to him who ouglit to have been their coinmander- 
iii-chief, and he agreed to their jjroposal, till two 
of his subalterns, neither of which were qualified to 
appear in the character, opposed it ; each hoping to 
supply it themselves, witliout the advantage cither 
of that ease in their action necessary to the part, or 
being able to utter a syllable of French. But what 
provoked me farther, was trumping uj) a story of my 
brotlier’s having laid an injunction on Mr Simpson, 
never to permit me to go on the stage, but particularly 
iti that character. 

1 believe the town lias had too many proofs of my 
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brother’s merit, to suppose it possible for me to be 
vain enough to conceive I should eclipse it by my per- 
formance, or that he was weak enough to fear it : and 
though I may be judged to have raised my thoughts 
to the highest pitch of vanity, in believing that to he 
the real case of my two opponents in this cause, I am 
positively assmed it was the main motive of their 
l)eing so industriously employed in jweventing my 
coining on the stage. 

To say truth, I began to be very angry with my •' 
self for ever condescending to sit behind the scenes to 
attend a set of people, that, I \vas certain, whatever 
faults I might have in acting, not one of them, Miss 
Ibbott excepted, was capable of discerning. 

The intention of my playing was framed by my 
friends, to give me an opportunity of recommending 
myself to a benefit, who faithfully jiromised to exert 
their interest for me; but their scheme was soon 
frustrated, through tlie mean and dirty artifices of 
these two people, who, I am certain, ought to en- 
deavour at making every one their friends, of which I 
have some modest reasons to believe they frequently 
stand in need of. 

Mr Falkener very kindly oflered to enter into the 
immediate study of lord Morelove, that the play 
might not wait for him, and w’as pleased at a seeming 
opportunity of my being more agreeably engaged tbaii 
1 was. But his goodnature is no wonder, for I must 
do him the justice to say I never heard him utter, or 
do a thing, that was inconsistent with the true cha- 
racter of a gentleman. 

This ill-natured disappointment raised such indig- 
nation and contempt in me, that I as much abhorred 
to go to the house as some people do to undergo a 
course of nauseous ])hy.sic ; but I soon removed my- 
self, and, if they will forgive my ever having been 
there at all, I will promise them never to do so again. 

Before I conclude the account of my Bath exiiedi- 
tion, 1 cannot avoid taking notice of a malicious 
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aspersion, thrown and fixed on me as a reason for 
leaving it, which was, that I designed to forsake my 
sex again, and that I positively was seen in the streets 
in breeches. 

'I'his I solemnly avow to be an impertinent false- 
hood, which was brought to London and spread itself, 
much to my disadvantage, in my own family, where 
I was informed it was delivered to them as a reality, 
by an actress that came to town soon after I quitted 
Bath. 1 guess at the person, but, as I know her to 
^e half mad, must neither wonder or be angry at her 
folly ; yet, as she has sometimes reason sufficient to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, am sur- 
prised she should meanly have recourse to the latter, 
to make me appear ridiculous, who never gave her 
the least provocation to do me so apparent an injiiry. 
My only reas(m for not staying, was an absolute ab- 
horrence to the office I was in, and which I would 
not again undertake for ten guineas per week. 

It ha]q)ene(l at the time I left Bath, tjiere was, 
will lout exception, the most deplorable set of non- 
]>orformers at Bradford that ever wrecked the heart 
of tragedy, or committed violence on the ears of the 
grouiullings. I cannot say, with Shakspeare, ‘They 
were perriwig-pated fellows,’ for there was not a wig 
and a half throughout the whole company ; and, I 
believe, there were not above two men tliat could boast 
of more than an equal quantity of shirts. 

Business, they had none — money, so long a stranger 
to them, that they were in poor Shaiqi’s condition, 
and hail almost forgot the current coin of their own 
country. With these ‘ pleasing prosj)ects of despair’ I 
joined their community,* and, as my mind was un- 
loaded from the uneasiness I suffered from a fund of 
impertinent behaviour and everlasting fatigue, greatly 
prejudicial to my health, I sat quietly down, resolving 
not to repine at the worst that could happen for the 
short time I intended to stay with them. 

A young man at Bath had a mind to indulge him- 
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self with a mouthful of tragedy ; but, that he might 
have a bellyful at once, gormandised the part of 
Othello, which ])rought us a good house, and was a 
very seasonable help, for we ate. Our landladies 
smiled, and we could call about us without the usual 
tremor that had attended our spirits for a fortnight 
before, with the terrible apprehensions of being 
answered with a negative, or serve\l with reproachful 
doubts of their being ever paid. 

A very few days entirely broke up this disjointed^ 
company, and we herded in parties. My friend and 
I went with another manager, almost as rich and wise 
as him we left ; when, after having starved for two or 
three towns, we received a very gross afiront, on which 
I went to Devizes, where the above-mentioned 
notable gentleman, with his wife and a yonng fellow, 
bevsidcs our two selves, made up the whole totte. 

They concluded we should play there ; but rather 
than suffer an insolence from such mortals, even in 
the greatest severity of fortune, I ratlier chose to put 
myself to the utmost inconveniencies 1 could possiply 
suffer. As a proof wliercof, not having a farthinif in 
the world, I sold a few trilling things for four 8hilliA|j8; 
and, with that scanty sum, set out from Devi*^, 
in Wiltshire, to Rumsey, in Hampshire, which, 
Salisbury- Plain, is full forty miles : but as there are 
no houses over that long, solitary walk, allowed to 
receive travellers, we went under the plain, through 
all the villages, which lengthened our jouniey full 
twenty more. 

Our night’s expenses for lodging and supper came 
to nine-pence, so we positively had no more than 
three shillings and three-pence to sup])ort us for sixty 
miles. 

My friend, as slie liad great cause, began, though 
in a tender manner, to reproach me for havii^g left 
Bath ; and more especially as IMiss Ibhot, Mr FalkeiicTj 
Mr Giffard, and many more, who came to see the 
comical humours of the Moor of Venice, at Bradford, 
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used many forcible arguments to make me return; 
which I should have done, but that I hap])ened to 
take offence at something said to me on that head by 
a particular person, who notwithstanding, I believe, 
meant well ; but being perhaps in a peevish mood, as 
all the world at different times are, more or less, I 
persisted in my resolution of not going back ; and 
jiope it Nvill be no aflVont to the theatrical community at 
Bath, to assure them from my heart, I never once re - 
pented it, but rather pitied my successor for being 
feeumbered with a very fatiguing and unthankful 
odice. 

When I set out from Devizes I stood debating near 
an hour on the road, whether we should march for 
lioiulon or Hampshire, as our finances were equally 
cajiable of serving UvS to either place ; but natiue 
asserted her right of empire in my heart, and pointed 
me the road to pay my child a second visit ; and after 
a most dc])lorable, half-starving journey, tlirough in- 
ti icatc roads and terrible showers of rain. In three 
(lays’ time, we arrived at Rurnsoj% having parted from 
onr last three half-pence to ride hvc miles in a waggon, 
to the great relief of our o’er-tired legs. 

It may be scarce believed that two persons should 
travel so far upon so small a pittance, who had not 
been from their birth inured to hanlshiiis ; hut we 
]'o>^itivc]y did, and, in tlic extreme heat of the day, 
w ere ofien glad to have recourse to a clear stream to 
(liieiich our thirst, after a tediiuis, painful march ; not 
only t() save our money, but enable us to go through 
tiie toil of the day, till the friendly inn I'cceived us, 
A.lierc our over- wearied spirits were lulled by sleep 
inio a forgetfulness of care. 

1 was ’questioned not long sinct', whether it was 
jinssiblo for me to have run through the strange vicis- 
simdt's of fortune I have given an account of, Avhich 1 
solemnly declare I am ready to make oath of the 
b oth of every circumstauce ; and if any particular 
i'ortjon or persons require it, w'ill refer them to him- 
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dreds now livinjf, who have been witnesses of every 
article contained in my history : nor would I presume 
to impose a falsehood, where, as I was desired to give a 
real account, truth was so absolutely necessary ; and 
I believe the reader will find I have paid so strict a 
regard to it, that I have rather painted my own ridi- 
culous follies in their most glaring lights, than debarred 
the reader the j)leasure of laughifig at me, or proudly 
concealed the utmost exigencies of my fate : both 
which may convince the world that I have b^ 
faithful in my declaration either way; for nonefl 
believe, desire through frolic alone to make sport for 
others, or excite a pity they never stood in heed of. 

My stay with my daughter was but short, as I had 
made a considerable ]irogress in Mr Dumont’s history ; 
which, as I had detennined not to lead that uncom- 
fortable kind of life any longer, I thought 1 could 
easily finish during the weekly publication.; , and 
frequently declared my intention to my daugh|^R.and 
her husband when I was at Newport in tlie ;^e of 
Wight, with a positive assurance that I woL^;,^ot 
go any farther with them. « 

This they either did not, or were not wiljM to 
believe, notwithstanding my frequent repetition of it ; 
and though I promised to make them happy with 
w’hat might revert to me througli my little labours, 
they injudiciously conceived 1 was doing them an 
injury, when, as I shall answer to heaven, I intendcii 
it to tui*n equally to their account as to my own ; hut 
a want of understanding and good mind ou the oul* 
part, and a too implicit regard and obedience on the 
other, led them both into an error they had In tttr 
have avoided. ft 

I would not have the world believe, nor-withstaiuh 
ing my aversion to the choice my foolish girl has 
made, that I would not in all reasonable respects have 
every action of her life correspondent with the neces- 
sary duty dt. a wife, which I am certain never can 
or should Exempt her from that she owes me ; win) 
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must, while we both exist, be undoubtedly her mo- 
ther. 

To be short, we parted ; and, till I could turn my- 
self about, I went with another'of tlieir company (who 
left them through fears of the sraaU-j)ox) to Lyming- 
ton, where my daughter enslaved herself for life : 
from thence to Fareham, where, under a pretence of 
bringing over softie hands to help us out, we being 
but six in number, my daughter’s sjiouse came only 
with a cruel design to take away two of our hands, 
ill pure spite to me ; but, against this horrid inclina- 
tion or knowledge, he did me the greatest piece of ser- 
vice in* the world, for I made a iirm resolution never 
more to set my foot on a country stage. 

Since the pitiful villany of strollers could reach 
one so nearly as one’s own blood, I thought it then 
liigh time indeed to disclaim them : though I am well 
assured the girl would not have been guilty of the 
crime of depriving her mother of the morsel of bread 
she struggled for, had she not been enforced to it by 
a blind obedience to an inconsiderable fool. 

1 wa.s monstrously ashamed to see an innocent man, 
v/ho was the manager where I was then engaged, led 
into difficulties arising from an impudent revenge on 
me I did not deserve, which the young gentleman 
was too sensible of, and was not more concerned on 
his own than my account. 

I prevailed on him to steer his course to London ; 
from whence, if his affiiirs could have been properly 
adjusted, I absolutely intended to have returned for 
a short time into the country with him, from a point 
of gratitude and honour, to make him in part amends 
for the injuries he liad sustained from my son-in-law ; 
and I shall think he has an everlasting claim on that 
score, to any act of friendship within my power, 
whenever he thinks it consistent with his interest to 
require it. 

This good-natured injured person had not only 
himself, but a wife and child, exclusive of my unfortu- 

i> o 
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nate phiz to provide for, witliout the least prospect of 
doinf? it ; hut as I urged him so strenuously to go to 
London, I was determined to contrive the means, and 
applied to a friend of his, who very generously com- 
plied with the request I made in his behalf, and away 
we went to Portsmouth, hoping to have been time 
enough for the waggon which set out that day. 

We were unluckily too late, which obliged us to 
retard our jouniey two days, and remained at Ports- 
mouth on expenses. This was a terrible disaster, ^ v 
our finances were at best but slender : but had they 
been much worse, I was resolved to see J^ondon, by 
heaven’s jierinission, if I had been obliged to have 
been passed to it, being worn out with the general 
plagues of disajipointment and ill usage, tliat are the 
certain consequentials of a strolling life. 

When 1 set my foot upon London streets, though 
with only a single penny in iny pocket, 1 was more 
transjiorted with joy, than for all the height of happi- 
ness 1 had in former, and at different times poss&sed. 

1 liope those who read the descrij^tion I have given 
of the inquietudes that all must ex}>oct to meet with 
who come under the impertinent jiower of travelling 
managers, will make a proper use of it hyvjiover 
forsaking a good trade or calling, of what kind soever, 
to idle away their lives .so unprolitahly to themselves, 
and too often disadvantageously to the inhabitants oi 
many an unsuccessful town. 

1 won’t ])retend to say that all heads of companies 
are without a vide of exception ; hut 1 must confess, 
those I have had to deal with, and that, very lately too, 
are what I have before deficrihed : and I doubt not hut 
there are numbers of my former fclkjw-suflerers wh.) 
are of my opinion. 

Thank heaven, I have not, nor ever intend to 
liavc, any farther commerce willi them, but will ap- 
]dy myself closely to my j)en ; and, if 1 can obtain the 
honour and favour of my friends’ company, at an 
annual benefit, I will, to the extent of my power en 
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tleavour to entertain them with my own performance, 
and provide the best I can to fill up the rest of the 
characters. 

I shall very shortly open my oratorical academy, 
for the instruction of those who have any hopes, from 
genius and figure, of appearing on either of the Lon- 
don stages, or York, Norwich, and Bath, all which 
are reputable, but.will never advise or encourage any 
persons to make themselves voluntary vjigabonds, for 
such, not only the laws, but the opinion of every 
»*pasonable jierson, deems those itinerant gentry, vdio 
are daily guilty of the massacre of dramatic poetry. 
But of them, no more ! but a lasting and long fare- 
wellj * 

Wlien I first came to town I had no design of giv- 
ing any account of my life, farther than a trifling 
sketch, introduced in the preface to INlr Dumont’s 
history, the first number of which will shortly make 
its appcfirance, and I hope will be kindly received by 
my worthy friends, who have favoured mp in this 
work, v/liich I should never have undertaken, had I 
not been positively and .strongly urged to it, not con- 
ceiving that any action of my life could claim that 
attention 1 find it lias, by the large demand I have 
had for my weekly numbers throughout England and 
AVales, for which I humlfiy offer my sincerest thanks, 
and shall ever own myself not only indebted, but highly 
lionoured. 

As I propose my ]ten to be partly my support, T shall 
always endeavour to render it an amusement to iny 
readers, as far as my capacity extends ; and as the 
world is sensible I have no view of fortune, but what 
I must, by heaven’s assistance, strike out of myself, I 
liO})e 1 shall find a continuance of the favour I at pre- 
sent am blessevl with, and shall think it my duty most 
carefully to preserve, not only in regard to my own 
int^k'est, but from a grateful respect to those who 
kindly confer it. 

\ entreat the readers to ercuse some faults, which 
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were slips of the j^ress, occasioned through a hurry 
of business, that rendered it impossible to give time 
for a proper inspection, cither by me or the printer, 
who has been greatly hurried on account of the bene- 
fits at both the theatres, which he is indispensably 
obliged to pay regard to in point of time. 

^Tis generally the rule to put the summary of books 
of this kind at the beginning, but as I have, through 
the whole course of my life, acted in contradiction 
to all points of regularity, beg to be indulged in a 
whimsical conclusion of my narrative, by introducii]^ 
that last, which I will allow should iiave been first. 
As for example : 

This day, April 19, I7bfi, is published, the eighth 
and last number of a Narrative of the Life of Mrs 
Charlotte (liarke, with a dedication from and to my- 
self: the properest patroness 1 could have chosen, as 
I am most likely to be tenderly partial to my poetical 
errors, and will be as bounteous in the reward, as 
we may reasonably imagine my merit may claim. 

This work contains, first, — A notable promise of 
entertaining the town with the history of Henry 
Dumont, es(p and iMiss Charlotte Kvelyn ; buti being 
universally known to be an odd j)n)duct of,fiature, 
was recpiested to postj)one that, and give an iecouiit 
of myself, from iny infancy to the present time. 

Secondly, — My natural propensity to a hat ami 
w’ig, in w'bicli, at the age of four years, I made a very 
considerable figure in a ditch, wdth several other suc- 
ceeding mad pranks. An account of my education at 
Westminster. Why did not 1 make a better use of 
so hai)py an advantage ! 

Thirtily, — My extraordinary skill in the science of 
pliysic, with a recominendatiori of the necessary uhc 
of snails and gooseberry leaves, wdien drugs aiul 
chemical preparations were not coineatable. My 
natural aversion to a needle, and profound respect for 
a currycomb, in the use of which I excelled moat 
young ladies in Great Britain. My extensive know- 
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ledge in gardening* not forgetting that necessary ac- 
coinjdishineiit for a young gentlewoman, in judiciously 
di^jcharging a blunderbuss or a fowling-piece. My 
own, and tlie lucky escape of life, when I ran over a 
cliild at Uxbridge. 

Fourthly, — My indiscreetly plumping into the sea 
of matrimony, and becoming a wife before 1 had the 
j)niper understanding of a reasonable child. An ac- 
count of my coming on the stage. My uncommon 
’•jiccess there. My folly in leaving it. My recom- 
mendation of my sister iMarples to the consideration 
of every p(;rson who chooses to eat an elegant meal, or 
chat aw&y a few moments with a humorous, good- 
natured, elderly landlady. My turning grocer, with 
some wise remarks on the rise and fall of sugars and 
teas. An unfortunate adventure in selling a link. 
A short account of my father and mother’s courtship 
and marriage. 

Fifthly, — A faithful promise to prefer a bill in 
chancery against my uncle’s widow, who has artfully 
deprived his heirs at law of a very consideralde for- 
tune. — N.Ji. The old dame may he assured! 1 will be 
as good as my word. — My keeping a grand puji- 
])ct-sliew, and losing as much money by it as it 
cost me. My becoming a widow, and being after- 
wards privately married ; which, as it proved, I had 
better have let alone. My going into men’s clothes, 
in which I continued many years ; tlie reason of which 
I beg to bo excused, as it conccnis no mortal now 
living but myself. INly becoming a .second time a 
widow, which drew on me inexpressible sorrows, 
that lasted uj)wards of twelve years, and the unfore- 
seen turns of [)rovidcncc, by which I was constantly 
extricated from them. An unfortunate interview 
with a fair lady, who would have made me master of 
h#ts elf and fortune, if I had been lucky enough to 
have been in reality what I appeared. 

Sixthly, — Mj- endeavouring at a reconciliation with 
my father. His sending back my letter in a blank. 

n u 2 
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His being too much governed by Humour, but more 
so by her, whom age cannot exempt from being the 
lively limner of her own face ; which she had better 
neglect a little, and i)ay part of that regard to what 
she ought to esteem the nobler part, and must have 
an existence when her painted frame is reduced to 
ashes. 

Seventhly, — IMy being gentleman to a certain peer ; 
after my dismission, becoming only an occasional 
player, while I was playing at ho-pcep with the worl^ 
My turning pork merchant; broke, through the in- 
human ajjjietite of a hungry dog. A\’ent a strolling. 
Several adventures during my peregrination. xMy 
return, and setting up an eating house in Drury lane ; 
undone again, by pilfering lodgers. Turning flrawer 
at St Marylabonne. An account of my situation 
there. Going to the llaymarket theatre with my 
brother. Ills leaving it. Many distresses arising on 
that account. Going a strolling a second time, and 
staying rfoar nine years. Several remarkable occur- 
rences while 1 was abroad; particularly my being 
sent to G-^ — gaol, for being an actor; whicli, to do 
most strolling j)layers justice, they ouglit not to havt* 
the laws enforced against tliern on that score, for a 
vei y substantial reason. My settling in Wales, and 
turning pastrycook and farmer. Made a small mis- 
take in turning hog merchant. Went to the seat 
destruction called Pill . broke, and came away. Hired 
myself to a printer at Bristol, to write, and correri 
the press. Made a short stay there. Vagaliondizi il 
again, and last Christmas returned to London, where 
I liope to remain as long as 1 live. 

f have now concluded my Narrative, from my in- 
fancy to the time of my returning to Jjondon ; and if 
those who do me the honour to kill time by tlie 
perusal, will seriously reflect on the manifold dw- 
tressos I have sutTered, they must think me wonder- 
fully favoured by provideiu «*, in the surj^rislng tiirna 
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of fortune, wliich have often redeemed me fi’om the 
devouring jaws of total destruction, when I have 
least expected it. 

I wisli the merciful example of the great Creator, 
who never yet forsook me, had prevailed on the mind 
of liim who, by divine ordination, was the author of 
my being ; and aiii sorry that he should so oku'slioot 
})is niason as not to consider, when I only askeil for 
blessing and ])ardon, he should deny that wiiicli from 
»' suj)erior power lie will one day find necessary him- 
self to implore; and f hope his prayer will be an- 
swered.,^ and tliat lieaven will not be deaf to him, as 
he ha.s been to me. 

I cannot recollect any crime 1 have; been guilty of 
that is unpardonable, which tlie denial of my request 
may jvissilily make the world believe 1 have ; hut T 
(Ure challenge the most malicious tongue of slander 
to a proof of that kind, as heaven and my own con- 
science can equally acquit me of having de.':''*rvcd that 
dtcadl'ul sentence, of not licing forgiven. 

'riie t'lTors of my youth cliielly consisted in a 
tlmughtkss wildness, partly owing to luiving too 
nuicli will (»f my own in infancy; which I allow v.'as 
(/ccasioned 1>y an owr-fondnes.s wdiere 1 now inihtqi- 
j)ily find a fixed aversion ; hut notwitiistaiiding that 
imkindne.ss, ealnre will assert her right, and tenderly 
jilead in liehalf of liini, who 1 am certain, tlirongli 
age and iriiinnily, ratiicr than a real deliglit in cru- 
elly, has listened too much to an invidiuus tongue, 
wiiich had been more gracefully employed in healing, 
noi v/idening a breach between u father and a child 
who wanted only the satisfaction of knowing her 
name was no longer hateful to him ; who, in spite 
of fortune’s utmost rigour, 1 must think myself 
bound by all laws, both divine and human, sliil to 
clanish in my heart and tenderly revere. 

Vs 1 li.u'c notb.ing fartln-r to entertain my friends 
with, as to my life, I shall with the humblest suh- 
mi.ssion take my leave of theui; and as I design to 
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pass ill tlie catalop^ue of authors, will enaeavonr to 
produce something now and then to make them 
laugh, if ])()ssible ; for 1 think ^tis pity to draw tears 
from those who have so generously contributed to- 
wards making me smile. 
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Thk foi'e^oing very singular mciuoirs were first pub - 
lished in I7fiu, and at about the same time Mrs (’harke 
had cojupletcd tlie novel to which she alludes more 
tluin oncv^ in her Narrative. 'I'lio wivtclied condition 
to which she was tlicn n-ducod cannot l)t‘ hotter related 
than in the lauj^iiagc of .Mr Samuel W hyte,*^w]i() ac- 
companied his friend, a bookseller, to the. abode of .Mrs 
(diarkc, to hear tlie novel read. “ Her hahitatiun,” 
say.s the description of Mr M’hyte, “ was a wretched 
tliafched hovel, situate on the way to Islinf.!,ton, not 
very distant freun the Now River Head, wliere it was 
usual at that time for the ficavem^ers to deposit the 
swee})ings of the streets. The night preceding, a heavy 
rain had fallen, which rendered tips extraordinary scat 
of the mu.ses nearly inaccessible; and wo could only 
apjiroach hv wading almost kncc-dccp in mud. ^Vc 
did not attempt to ])ull the latch-string, hut knocked 
at tile door, which was opened by a tall, meagre, 
ragged figure, with a blue apron, indicating, what 
otlierwise \vas doubtful, that it was a female before 
* III i; coniiuiiiii( ali«in li» tlu* .Ih/iilljl} M.igazi’ie 
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US ; a perfect model for the Cop})er Captain’s tattered 
landlady, that deplorable exhibition of the fair sex in 
the comedy of ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.’ With 
a torpid voice and constrained smile, she desired us to 
walk in. The first object that presented itself was a 
dresser — clean, it must be confessed, but wretchedly 
furnished ; to the right sat the mistress of the house, 
on a broken chair under the mantle-piece, by a fim 
merely sufficient to put us in mind of starving. At 
our author’s feet, on the flounce of her dingy petti- 
coat, reclined a dog, almost a skeleton, who saluted 
us with a snarl. ‘ Have done, Fidele ! these are 
friends.* The tone of her voice had something in it 
humbled and disconsolate, a mingled effort of autho- 
rity and pleasure. Poor soul ! few were her visitors 
of that description ; no wonder the creature barked. 
A magpie was perched on the top rail of her chair, 
and on her laj) was placed a pair of mutilated heflows — 
the pipe was gone. These were used as a sUcceda- 
ncum for a writing-desk, on winch lay di8j)layed her 
hopes and treasure, the manuscript of her novel. A 
rough deal-board, witli three liobbling supporters, 
was brought for our convenience ,* on which, without 
farther ceremony, we contrived to sit down, and enter 
into business. The work was read, remaiks made, 
alterations suggested and agreed to, and thirty guineas 
demanded for the copy. The squalid handmaid, who 
had been an attentive listener, stretched forth lier 
tawny neck with an eye of anxious expectation. 
bookseller offered five guineas. Our authoress did 
not, appear hurt; disappointment had rendered bci 
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mind callous: however, some altercation ensued, 
and was terminated by the bookseller doubling his first 
proposal, which w’as accepted.’* 

Mrs Charke survived the above picturesque inter- 
view about four years, her death taking place in 17fiJk 
There is, however, no subsequent account of her ; but 
there is reason to believe that she never applied for 
parish assisUnce, depending on her pen, and tlie 
' asional bounty of the comt)assionate, until her de- 
cease. The fate of this victim to an innate taste for 
eccentriftty and vagabondism may excite surprise, 
but scarcely sympathy. Born in afiiiK'iicc, educated 
with care and tenderness, and ])ossessed of at least 
respectable talents, the misfortunes of this extraor- 
dinary woman were altogether of her own creating — 
at least in the language of common life ; a ])hilosnj)her 
iniglit j'>ossihly discover or presume causes which would 
entitle her to as much pity as many martyrs to passions 
of a far higher description. 
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